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CHAPTER V. 
CRAIGADERYN COURT. 


APART from Welsh fable and tra- 
dition, the lands of Craigaderyn 
had been in possession of Sir Ma- 
doc’s family for many ages, and 
for more generations of the line of 
Lloyd ; but the mansion, the Court 
itself, is not older than the Stuart 
times, and portions of it were 
much more recent, particularly the 
library, the shelves of which were 
replete with all that a gentleman’s 
library should contain; the billiard- 
room and gun-room, where all man- 
ner of fire-arms, from the old long- 
barrelled fowling-piece of Anne’s 
time down to Joe Manton and 
Colt’s revolver, stood side by side 
on racks; the kennels, where many 
a puppy yelped; and the stable- 
court, where hoofs rang and stall- 
collars jangled, and where Mr. Bob 
Spurrit—a long-bodied, short- and 
crook-legged specimen of the Welsh 
groom—reigned supreme, and wa- 
tered and corned his nags by the 
notes of an ancient clock in the 
central tower—a clock said to have 
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been brought as spoil from the 
church of Todtenhausen, by Sir 
Madoc’s grandfather, after he led 
the Welsh Fusileers at the battle 
of Minden. 

Masses of that ‘rare old plant, 
the ivy green, heavy, leafy, and 
overlapping each other, shrouded 
great portions of the house. Oriels, 
full of small panes and quaint coats 
of arms, abutted here and there; 
while pinnacles and turrets, vanes, 
and groups of twisted, fluted, or 
garlanded stone chimney-stacks, 
rose sharply up to break the sky- 
line. And many a panel and 
scutcheon of stone were there, 
charged with the bend, ermine, 
and pean of Lloyd—the lion ram- 
pant wreathed with oak, and armed 
with a sword—and the heraldic 
cognizance of many a successive 
matrimonial alliance. 

Some portions of the house, 
where the walls were strong and 
the lower story vaulted, were as- 
sociated, of course, with visits from 
Llewellyn and Owen Glendower ; 
and there also abode—a ghost. 
The park, too, was not without its 
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old memories and traditions. Many 
of its trees were descendants of an 
ancient grove dedicated to Druidic 
worship; and bones frequently 
found there were alleged by some 
to be the relics of human sacrifice, 
by others to be those of Roman 
or of Saxon warriors slain by the 
sturdy Britons who, under Cadwal- 
lader, Llewellyn of the Torques, or 
some other hero of the Pendragon- 
ate, had held, in defiance of both, 
the caer or fort on the summit of 
Craigaderyn. But the woodlands 
on which Sir Madoc most prided 
himself were those of the old acorn 
season, when Nature planted her 
own wild forests, and sowed the 
lawn out of her own lawns, as some 
writer has it. They were unques- 
tionably the most picturesque, but 
the trim and orderly chase was not 
without its beauties too, and there 
had many grand Eisteddfoddiau 
been held under the auspices of Sir 
Madoc, and often fifty harpers at a 
time had made the woods ring to 
‘The noble Race of Shenkin,’ or 
‘The March of the Men of Har- 
lech.’ 

The old Court and its surround- 
ings were such as to make one 
agree with what Lord Lyttelton 
wrote of another Welsh valley, 
where ‘the mountains seemed 
placed to guard the charming re- 
treat from invasions; and where, 
with the woman one loves, the 
friend of one’s heart, and a good 
library, one might pass an age, and 
think it a day.’ 

The ghost was a tall thin figure, 
dressed somewhat in the costume 
of Henry VIII.’s time ; but his full- 
skirted doublet with large sleeves, 
the cap bordered with ostrich fea- 
thers, the close tight hose, and 
square-toed shoes, were all deep 
black ; hence his, or 7¢s, aspect was 
sombre in the extreme, shadowy 
and uncertain too, as he was only 
visible in the twilight of eve, or the 
first dim and similarly uncertain 


light of the early dawn ; and these 
alleged appearances have been 
chiefly on St. David’s day, the rst 
of March, and were preceded by 
the sound ofa harp about the place 
—but a harp wzscen. 

He was generally supposed to 
leave, or be seen quitting, a portion 
of the house, where the old wall 
was shrouded with ivy, and to walk 
or glide swiftly and steadily, with- 
out casting either shadow or foot- 
mark on the grass, towards a cer- 
tain ancient tree in the park, where 
he disappeared—faded, or melted 
out ofsight. On the wall beneath 
the ivy being examined, a door— 
the portion of an earlier structure 
—was discovered to have been 
built up, but none knew when or 
why; and tradition averred that 
those who had seen him pass—for 
none dared follow—towards the old 
tree, could make out that his figure 
and face were those of a man in 
the prime of life, but the expression 
of the latter was sad, solemn, reso- 
lute, and gloomy. 

The origin of the legend, as told 
to me by Winifred Lloyd, referred 
to a period rather remote in his- 
tory, and was to the following ef- 
fect. 

Some fifteen miles southward from 
Craigaderyn is a quaint and singu- 
lar village named Dinas Mowddwy, 
situated very strangely on the shelf 
of a steep mountain overlooking 
the Dyfi stream—a lofty spot com- 
manding a view of the three beau- 
tiful valleys of the Ceryst ; but this 
place was in past times the abode 
and fortress of a peculiar and terri- 
ble tribe, called the Gwylliad Co- 
chion, or Red-haired Robbers, who 
made all North Wales, but more 
particularly their own district, a 
byeword and reproach, from the 
great extent and savage nature 
of the outrages they committed 
by fire and sword; so that to 
this day, we are told, there may 
be seen, in some of the remote 
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mountain hamlets, more especially 
in Cemmaes near the sea, the well- 
sharpened scythe-blades, which 
were placed in the chimney-corners 
overnight, to be ready for them in 
case of a sudden attack. They 
were great crossbowmen, those out- 
laws, and never failed in their aim ; 
and so, like the broken clans upon 
the Highland border, they levied 
black mail on all, till the night of 
the rst of March 1534; when, 
during a terrific storm of thunder, 
lightning, and wind, Sir Jorwerth 
Lloyd of Craigaderyn, John Wynne 
ap Meredydd, and a baron named 
Owen, scaled the mountain at the 
head of their followers, fell on them 
sword in hand, and after slaying a 
great number, hung one hundred 
of them in a row. 

One wretched mother, a red- 
haired Celt, begged hard and pite- 
ously to have her youngest son 
spared ; but Sir Jorwerth was re- 
lentless, so the young robber per- 
ished with the rest. ‘Then the 
woman rent her garments, and lay- 
ing bare her bosom, said it had 
nursed other sons and daughters, 
who would yet wash their hands in 
the blood of them all. Owen was 
waylaid and slain by them at a 
place named to this day Llidiart- 
y-Barwn, or the Baron’s Gate, and 
Meredydd fell soon after ; but for 
Lloyd the woman, who was a re- 
puted witch, had prepared another 
fate, as if aiming at the destruction 
of his soul as well as his body ; for 
after his marriage with Gwerfyl 
Owen, he fell madly in love with 
a golden-haired girl whom he met 
when hunting in the forest near 
Craigaderyn ; and as he immedi- 
ately relinquished all attendance at 
church and all forms of prayer, and 
seemed to be besotted by her, the 
girl was averred to be an evil spirit, 
as she was never seen save in his 
company, and then only (by those 
who watched and lurked) ‘in the 
glimpses of the moon.’ 
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On the third St. David’s eve 
after the slaughter at Dinas Mowd- 
dwy, he was seated with Gwerfyl 
in her chamber, listening to a ter- 
rific storm of wind and rain that 
swept through the valley, overturn- 
ing the oldest trees, and shaking 
the walls of the ancient house, 
while the lightning played about 
the dim summits of Snowdon, and 
every mountain stream and rhaidr, 
or cataract, rolled in foam and 
flood to Llyn Alwen or the Conway. 

On a tabourette near his knee 
she sat, lovingly clasping his hand 
between her own two, for heseemed 
restless, petulant, and gloomy, and 
had his cloak and cap at hand, as 
if about to go forth, though the 
weather was frightful. 

‘ Jorwerth,’ said she softly, ‘the 
last time there was such a storm as 
this was on that terrible night— 
you remember ?” 

‘When we cut off the Gwylliad 
Cochion—yes, root and branch, 
sparing, as we thought, none, while 
the rain ran through my armour as 
through a waterspout. But why 
speak of it, to-night especially? 
Yes, root and branch, even while 
that woman vowed vengeance,’ he 
added, grinding his teeth. ‘ But 
what sound is that ?” 

‘ Music,’ she replied, rising and 
looking round with surprise; but 
his tremulous hand, and, more than 
that, the sudden pallor of his face, 
arrested her, while the strains of a 
small harp, struck wildly and plain- 
tively, came at times between the 
fierce gusts of wind that shook the 
forest trees and the hiss of the rain 
on the window - panes without. 
Louder they seemed to come, and 
to be more emphatic and sharp ; 
and, as he heard them, a violent 
trembling and cold perspiration 
came over all the form of Sir Jor- 
werth Lloyd. 

‘ Heaven pity the harper who is 
abroad to-night!’ said Gwerfyl, clasp- 
ing her white hands, 
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‘ Let Hell do so, rather !’ was the 
fierce response of her husband, as 
his eyes filled with a strange light. 

At that moment a hand knocked 
on the window, and the startled 
wife, as she crouched by her hus- 
band’s side, could see that it was 
small and delicate, wondrously 
beautiful too, and radiant with gems 
or glittering raindrops ; and now 
her husband trembled more vio- 
lently than ever. 

Gwerfyl crossed herself, and 
rushed to the window. 

‘Strange,’ said she; ‘I can see 
no one.’ 

‘No one in human form, per- 
haps,’ replied her husband gloomily, 
as he lifted his cloak. ‘ Look 
again, dear wife.’ 

The lady did so, and fancied 
that close to the window-pane she 
could see a female face —anon 
she could perceive that it was small 
and beautiful, with hair of golden 
red, all wavy, and, strange to say, 
unwetted by the rain, and with eyes 
that were also of golden red, but 
with a devilish smile and glare and 
glitter in them and over all her 
features, as they appeared, but to 
vanish, as the successive flashes of 
lightning passed. With terror and 
foreboding of evil, she turned to 
her startled husband. He was a 
pale and handsome man, with an 
aquiline nose, a finely-cut mouth 
and chin; but now his lips were 
firmly compressed, a flashing and 
fiery light seemed to sparkle in his 
eyes, his forehead was covered with 
lines, and the veins of his temples 
were swollen, while his black hair 
and moustache seemed to have ac- 
tually become streaked with gray. 
What unknown emotion caused all 
this? There were power and pas- 
sion in his bearing ; but something 
strange, and dark, and demon-like 
was brooding in his soul. The 
white drops glittered on his brow 
as he threw his cloak about him, 
and ¢Aen the notes of the harp were 
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heard, as if struck triumphantly 
and joyously. 

‘Stay, stay! leave me not!’ im- 
plored his wife on her knees, in a 
sudden access of terror and pity, 
that proved greater even than love. 

‘I cannot—I cannot! God par- 
don me and bless you, dear, dear 
wife, but go I must !’ 

(‘ Exactly like Rudolph, as we 
saw him last night in the opera, 
breaking away from his followers 
when he heard the voice of Lurline 
singing amid the waters of the 
Rhine,’ added Winifred in a paren- 
thesis, as she laid her hand timidly 
on my arm.) 

She strove on her knees to place 
in his hand the small ivory-bound 
volume of prayers which ladies then 
carried slung by a chain at their 
girdle, even as a watch is now; 
but he thrust it aside, as if it 
scorched his fingers. Then he 
kissed her wildly, and broke away. 

She sprang from the floor, but 
he was gone—gone swiftly into the 
forest ; and with sorrow and prayer 
in her heart his wife stealthily fol- 
lowed him. 

By this time the sudden storm 
had as suddenly ceased ; already 
the gusty wind had died away, and 
no trace of it remained, save the 
strewn leaves and a quivering in the 
dripping branches; the white clouds 
were sailing through the blue sky, 
and whiter still, in silvery sheen the 
moonlight fell aslant in patches 
through the branches on the glit- 
tering grass. 

Amid that sheen shesaw the dark 
figure of her husband passing, glid- 
ing onward to the old oak tree, and 
Gwerfyl shrunk behind another, as 
the notes of the infernal harp—for 
such she judged it to be—fell upon 
her ear. 

‘You have come, my beloved,’ 
said a sweet voice ; and she saw the 
same strangely-beautiful girl with 
the red-golden hair, her skin of 
wondrous whiteness, and eyes that 
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glittered with devilish triumph, 

though to Jorwerth Da they seemed 
only filled with ardour and the light 
of passionate love ,evenasthe beauty 
of her form seemed all round and 
white and perfect ; but lo! to the 
eyes of his wife, who was under wo 
spell, that form was fast becoming 
like features in a dissolving view, 

changed to that of extreme old age 
—gray hairs and wrinkles seemed 
to come with every respiration ; for 
this mysterious love, who had be- 
witched her husband, was some evil 
spirit or demon of the woods. 

* How long you have been ”” 
she reproachfully, for even the 
sweetness of her tone had sud- 
denly passed away; ‘so long that 
already age seems to have come 
upon me.’ 

‘Pardon me; have I not sworn 
to love you for ever and ever, though 
neither of us are immortal ?” 

* You are ready?’ said she, laying 
her head on his breast. 

‘Yes, my own wild love ? 

‘Then let us go.’ 

All beauty of form had complete- 
ly passed away, and now Gwerfyl 
saw her handsome husband in the 
arms ofa very hag; hollow-cheeked, 
toothless, almost fleshless, with rest- 
less shifty eyes, and gray elf- 
locks like the serpents of Medusa ; 
a hag beyond all description hide- 
ous: and her long, lean, shrivelled 
arms she wound lovingly and tri- 
umphantly around him. Her eyes 
gleamed like two live coals as he 
kissed her wildly and passionately 
from time to time, the full blaze of 
the moonlight streaming upon both 
their forms. 

Gwerfyl strove to pray, to cry 
aloud, to move. But her tongue 
refused its office, and her lips were 
powerless ; all capability of volition 
had left her, and she was as it were 
rooted to the spot. Amomentmore, 
and a dark cloud came over the 
moon, causing a deeper shadow 
under the old oak tree. 
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Then a shriek escaped her, and 
when again the moon shone forth 
on the green grass and the gnarled 
tree, Gwerfyl alone was there—her 
husband and the hag had disap- 
peared. Neitherwas ever seen more. 

North Wales is the most primitive 
portion of the country, and it is 
there that such fancies and memo- 
ries still linger longest ; and such 
was the little family legend told me 
by Winifred Lloyd. I was think- 
ing over it now, recalling the earn- 
est expression ofher bright soft face 
and intelligent eyes, and the tone 
of her pleasantly modulated voice, 
when she, half laughingly and half 
seriously, had related it, with more 
point than I can give it, while we 
sat in a corner and somewhat apart 
from every one—on the first night I 
met the Cressinghams—in a c rowd- 
ed London ballroom, amid the heat, 
the buzz, and crush of the season— 
about the last place in the world to 
hear a story of dad/erie ; and ‘the 
old time’ seemed to come again, as 
I descended to the drawing-room, 
to meet her and Lady Estelle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THREE GRACES. 

ALREADY having met and been 
welcomed by my host and his daugh- 
ters, my first glances round the room 
were in search of Lady Estelle and 
her mother. About eighteen per- 
sons were present, mostly gentle- 
men, and I instinctively made my 
way to where she I sought was seat- 
ed, idling over a book of prints. 
Two or three gentlemen were ex- 
clusively in conversation with her ; 
Sir Madoc, who was now in even- 
ing costume, for one. 

‘Come, Harry,’ said he, ‘here is 
a fair friend to whom I wish to pre- 
sent you.’ 

‘You forget, Sir Madoc, that I 
said we had met before ; Mr. Har- 
dinge and I are almost old friends 
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—the friends of a season, at least,’ 
said Lady Estelle, presenting her 
hand to me with a bright but calm 
and decidedly conventional smile, 
and with the most perfect self-pos- 
session. 

‘It makes me so very happy to 
meet you again,’ said I in a low 
voice, the tone of which she could 
not mistake. 

‘Mamma, too, will beso delighted 
—you were quite a favourite with 
her.’ 

I bowed, as if accepting for fact 
a sentiment of which I was extreme- 
ly doubtful, and then after a little 
pause she added, 

‘Mamma always preferred your 
escort, you remember.’ 

Of that I was aware, when she 
wished to leave some more eligible 
parti—old Lord Pottersleigh, for in- 
stance—to take charge ofherdaugh- 
ter. 

‘I am so pleased that we are to 
see alittle more of you, ere you de- 
part for the East ; whence, I hear, 
you are bound, said she after a little 
pause. 

Simple though the words, they 
made my heart beat happily, and I 
dreaded that some sharp observer 
might read in my eyes the expres- 
sion which I knew could not be 
concealed from her; and now I 
turned to look for some assistance 
from Winifred Lloyd ; but, though 
observing us, she was apparently 
busy with Caradoc; luckily for me, 
perhaps, as there was something of 
awkwardness in my position with 
her. I had flirted rather too much 
at one time with Winny—been al- 
most tender—but nothing more. 
Now I loved Lady Estelle, and that 
love was indeed destitute of all am- 
bition, though the known difficulties 
attendant on the winning ofsuch a 
hand as hers, added zest and keen- 
ness to its course. 

When I looked at Winifred and 
saw how fair and attractive she was, 
*a creature so compact and com- 
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plete,’ as Caradoc phrased it, with 
such brilliance of complexion, such 
deep violet eyes and thick dark 
wavy hair ; and when I thought of 
the girl’s actual wealth, and herkind 
old father’s great regard for me, it 
seemed indeed that I might do well 
in offering my heart where there was 
little doubt it would be accepted ; 
but the more stately and statuesque 
beauty, the infinitely greater per- 
sonal attractions of Lady Estelle 
dazzled me, and rendered me blind 
to Winny’s genuine goodness ofsoul. 
The latter was every way a most 
attractive girl, Dora was quite as 
much so, in her own droll and jolly 
way; but Lady Estelle possessed 
that higher style of loveliness and 
bearing so difficult to define ; and 
though less natural perhaps than 
the Lloyds, she had usually that 
calm, placid, and unrufiled or set- 
tled expression of features so pecu- 
liar to many Englishwomen of rank 
and culture, yet they could light up 
at times ; then, indeed, she became 
radiant ; and now, in full dinner- 
dress, she seemed to look pretty 
much as I had seemed to see her 
in that haughty full-length by the 
President of the R. A., with an ad- 
miring and critical crowd about it. 
Thethree girls I have named were 
all handsome—each sufficiently so 
to have been the belle of any room ; 
yet, though each was different in 
type from the eather, they were all 
thoroughly English; perhaps Sir 
Madoc would have reminded me 
that two were Welsh. The beauty of 
Winifred and Dora was less regular; 
yet, like Lady Estelle, in their faces 
each feature seemed so charmingly 
suited to the rest, and all so perfect, 
that I doubt much the story that 
Canova had sixty models for his 
single Venus, or that Zeuxis of He- 
raclea had even five for his Helen. 
Lady Estelle Cressingham was 
tall and full in form, with a neck 
that rose from her white shoulders 
like that of some perfect Greek mo- 
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del; her smile, when real, was very 
captivating ; her eyes were dark and 
deep, and softly lidded with long 
lashes ; they had neither the inquir- 
ing nor soft pleading expression of 
Winifred’s, nor the saucy drollery of 
Dora’s, yet at times they seemed to 
nave the power of both; for they 
were eloquent eyes, and, as a writer 
has it, ‘could light up’ her whole 
personnel as if her whole body 
thought.’ 

Her colour was pale, almost 
creamy; her features clearly cut 
and delicate. She had a well-curved 
mouth, a short upper lip and chin, 
that indicated what she did not quite 
possess—decision. Her thick hair, 
which in its darkness contrasted so 
powerfully with her paleness, came 
somewhat well down, in what is call- 
ed ‘a widow’s peak,’ on a forehead 
that was broad rather than low. 
Her taste was perfect in dress and 
jewelry ; for, though but a girl in 
years, she had been carefully trained, 
and knew nearly as much of the 
world—atleast of¢/cexclusive world 
in which she lived—as her cold 
and unimpressionable mamma, who 
seemed to be but a larger, fuller, 
older, and more stately version of 
herself; certainly much more of 
that selfish world than I, a line sub- 
altern ofseven years’ foreign service, 
could know. 

A few words more, concerning 
my approaching departure for the 
East, were all that could pass be- 
tween us then; for the conversation 
was, of course, general, and of that 
enforced and heavy nature which 
usually precedes a dinner - party; 
but our memories and our thoughts 
were nevertheless our own still, as 
I could see when her glance met 
mine occasionally. 

War was new to Britain then, and 
thus, even in the society at Craig- 
aderyn Court, Caradoc and I, as 
officers whose regiment had already 
departed—more than all, as two of 
the Royal Welsh Fusileers—found 
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ourselves rather objects of interest, 
and at a high premium. 

‘ Ah, the dooce ! Hardinge, how 
d’ you do, how d’ you do? Not 
offto the seat of war (he pronounced 
it zz), ‘to tread the path of glory 
that leads to—where doves old Gray 
say it leads to?’ said a thin wiry- 
looking man of more than middle 
height and less than middle age, 
his well-saved hair carefully parted 
in the centre, a glass in his eye, 
and an easy ixsouciance that bor- 
dered on insolence in his tone and 
bearing, as he came bluntly for- 
ward, and interrupted me while 
paying the necessary court to 
‘Mamma Cressingham,’ who re- 
ceived me with simple polite- 
ness, nothing more. I could not 
detect the slightest cordiality in 
her tone or eye. ‘Though in the 
Army List, my name was unchroni- 
cled by Debrett, and might never 
be. 

I bowed to the speaker, who 
was the identical Mr. Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle of whom I have already 
spoken, and with whom I felt net- 
tled for presuming to place himself 
on such a footing of apparent fa- 
miliarity with me, from the simple 
circumstance that I had more than 
once—I scarcely knew how—lost 
money to him. 

‘I am going Eastward ere long, 
at all events,’ said I; ‘and I can- 
not help thinking that some of you 
many idlers here could not do 
better than take a turn of service 
against the Russians too.’ 

‘It don’t pay, my dear fellow ; 
moreover, I prefer to be one of the 
gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease. I shall be quite 
satisfied with reading all about it, 
and rejoicing in your exploits.’ 

I smiled and bowed, but felt 
that he was closely scrutinising me 
through his glass, which he held in 
its place by a muscular contraction 
of the left eye ; and I felt moreover, 
instinctively and intuitively, by some 
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magnetic influence, that this man 
was my enemy, and yet I had done 
him no wrong. The aversion was 
certainly mutual. It was somewhat 
of the impulse that led Tom Brown 
of old to dislike Dr. Fell, yet, in 
my instance, it was not exactly 
without knowing ‘ why.’ 

I had quickly read the character 
of this Mr. Guilfoyle. He had cold, 
cunning, and shifty eyes of a green- 
ish yellow colour. They seldom 
smiled, even when his mouth did, 
if that can be called a smile which 
is merely a grin from the teeth out- 
wards. He was undoubtedly gen- 
tlemanlike in air and appearance, 
always correct in costume, suave 
to servility when it suited his pur- 
pose, but daringly insolent when 
he could venture to be so with im- 
punity. He had that narrowness 
of mind which made him counter- 
feit regret for the disaster of his 
best friend, while secretly exulting 
in it, if that friend could serve his 
purposes no more; the praise or 
success of another never failed to 
excite either his envy or his malice ; 
and doating on himself, he thought 
that all who knew him should quar- 
rel with those against whom he con- 
ceived either spleen or enmity. 

A member of a good club in 
town, he was fashionable, mode- 
rately dissipated, and rather hand- 
some in person. No one knew ex- 
actly from what source his income 
was derived; but vague hints of In- 
dia stock, foreign bonds, and so 
forth, served to satisfy the few—and 
in the world of London few they 
were indeed—who cared a jot about 
the matter. 

Such was Mr. Hawkesby Guil- 
foyle, of whom the reader shall hear 
more in these pages. 

‘And so you don’t approve of 
risking your valuable person in the 
service of the country ?’ said I, in a 
tone which I felt to be a sneering 
one. 

‘No; I am disposed to be rather 
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economical of it—think myself too 
good-looking, perhaps, to fill a hole 
inatrench. Ha, ha! Moreover, 
what the deuce do I want with 
glory or honour?’ said he in a lower 
tone ; ‘are not self-love or interest, 
rather than virtue, the true motives 
of most of our actions ? 

‘Do you think so? 

‘Yes, by Jove! I do.’ 

‘A horrid idea, surely ! 

‘Not at all. Besides, virtues, as 
they are often called, are too often 
only vices disguised.’ 

‘The deuce !’ said Caradoc, who 
overheard us ; ‘I don’t understand 
this paradox.’ 

‘Nor did I intend sz to do so,’ 
replied the other, in a tone that, to 
say the least of it, was offensive, 
and made Phil’s eyes sparkle. ‘ But 
whether in pursuit of vice or virtue, 
it is an awkward thing when the 
ruling passion makes one take a 
wrong turn in life.’ 

‘The ruling passion?’ said I, 
thinking of the money I had lost 
to him. 

‘Yes, whether it be ambition, 
avarice, wine, or love,’ he replied, 
his eyes going involuntarily towards 
Lady Estelle; ‘but at all times 
there is nothing like taking precious 
good care of number one; and so, 
were I a king, I should certainly 
reign for myself.’ 

‘And be left to yourself,’ said I, 
almost amused by this avowed cy- 
nicism and selfishness. 

‘Well, as Prince Esterhazy said, 
when he did me the honour to pre- 
sent me with this ring,’ he began, 
playing the while with a splendid 
brilliant, which sparkled on one of 
his fingers. 

But what the Prince had said, I 
was never fated to know; for the 
aphorisms of Mr. Guilfoyle were 
cut short by the welcome sound of 
the dinner-gong, and in file we pro- 
ceeded through the corridor and 
hall to the dining-room, duly mar- 
shalled between two rows of tall 
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liverymen in powder and plush, Sir 
Madoc leading the way with the 
countess on his arm, herlong sweep- 
ing skirt so stiff with brocade, that, 
as. Caradoc whispered, it looked 
like our regimental colours. 

Lady Estelle was committed to 
the care of a stout old gentleman, 
who was the exact counterpart of 
our host, and whose conversation, 
as it evidently failed to amuse, 
bored her. Miss Lloyd was led by 
Caradoc, and Dora fell to my care. 
Of the other ladies I took little 
heed ; neither did I much of the 
sumptuous dinner, which passed 
away as other dinners do, through 
all its courses, with entrées and re- 
lays of various wines, the serving- 
up of the latter proving in one sense 
a nuisance, from the absurd breaks 
caused thereby in the conversation. 

The buzz of voices was pretty 
loud at times, for many of the guests 
were country gentlemen, hale and 
hearty old fellows some of them, 
who laughed with right good will, 
not caring whether to do so was 
good oz or not. But while listen- 
ing to the lively prattle of Dora 
Lloyd, I could not refrain from 
glancing ever and anon to where 
Estelle Cressingham, looking so 
radiant, yet withal ‘so delicately 
white’ in her complexion, her slen- 
der throat and dazzling shoulders, 
her thick dark hair and tiny ears, 
at which the diamond pendants 
sparkled, sat listening to her elderly 
bore, smiling assents from time to 
time out of pure complaisance, and 
toying with her fruit knife when the 
dessert came, her hands and arms 
seeming so perfect in form and 
colour, and on more than one oc- 
casion—when her mamma _ was 
engrossed by courteous old Sir Ma- 
doc, who could ‘ talk peerage,’ and 
knew the quartering of arms better 
than the Garter King or Rouge 
Dragon—giving me a bright intel- 
ligent smile, that made my heart 
beat happily ; all the more so that 
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I had been afflicted by some pain- 
ful suspicion of coldness in her first 
reception of me—a coldness rather 
deduced from her perfect self-pos- 
session— while I had been farther 
annoyed to find that her somewhat 
questionable admirer, Guilfoyle, 
was seated by her side, with a lady 
whose presence he almost ignored 
in his desire to be pleasing else- 
where. 

Yet, had it been otherwise, if 
anything might console a man for 
fancied coldness in the woman he 
loved, or for a partial separation 
from her by a few yards of maho- 
gany, it should be the lively rattle 
of a lovely girl of eighteen; but 
while listening and replying to Dora, 
my thoughts and wishes were with 
another. 

‘I told you how it would be, Mr. 
Hardinge,’ whispered Dora; ‘ that 
the staple conversation of the gen- 
tlemen, if it didn’t run on the 
county pack, would be about horses 
and cattle, sheep, horned and 
South Down; or on the British 
Constitution, which must be a very 
patched invention, to judge by all 
they say of it.’ 

I confessed inwardly that much 
of what went on around me was so 
provincial and local—the bishop’s 
visitation, the parish poor, crops 
and game, grouse and turnips—and 
proved such boredom, that, but for 
the smiling girl beside me, with her 
waggish eyes and pretty ways, and 
the longing and hope to have more 
of the society of Lady Estelle, I 
could have wished myself back at 
the mess of the dépdét battalion in 
Winchester. Yet this restlessness 
was ungrateful ; for Craigaderyn was 
as much a home to me as if I had 
been a son of the house, and times 
there were when the girls, like their 
father, called me simply ‘ Harry,’ by 
my Christian name. 

The long and stately dining- 
room, like other parts of the house, 
was well hung with portraits. At 
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one end was a full-length of Sir 
Madoc in his scarlet coat and yel- 
low-topped boots, seated on his 
favourite bay mare ‘ Irish Jumper,’ 
with mane and reins in hand, a 
brass horn slung over his shoulder, 
and looking every inch like what 
he was—the M.F.H. of the county, 
trotting to cover. Opposite, of 
course, was his lady—it might al- 
most have passed for a likeness of 
Winifred—done several years ago, 
her dress of puce velvet cut low to 
show her beautiful outline, but 
otherwise very full indeed, as she 
leaned in the approved fashion 
against a vase full of impossible 
flowers beside a column and draped 
curtain, in what seemed a windy 
and draughty staircase, a view of 
Snowdon in the distance. ‘ Breed 
and blood,’ as Sir Madoc used to 
say, ‘in every line of her portrait, 
from the bridge of her nose to the 
heel of her slipper; for she was a 
lineal descendent of y JZarcheg 
gwyllt & Cae Hywel, or ‘the wild 
Knight of Caehowel, a circum- 
stance he valued more than all her 
personal merits and goodness of 
heart. 

Some of Dora’s remarks about 
the family portraits elicited an oc- 
casional glance of reprehension 
from the Dowager of Naseby, who 
thought such relics or evidences 
of descent were not to be treated 
lightly. 

On my inquiring who that lady 
in the very low dress with the some- 
what dishevelled hair was, I had 
for answer, ‘A great favourite of 
Charles II., Mr. Hardinge — an 
ancestress of ours. Papa knows her 
name. There was some lively scan- 
dal about her, of course. And that 
is her brother beside her—he in 
the rose-coloured doublet and black 
wig. He was killed in a duel about 
a young lady—run clean through 
the heart by one of the Wynnes of 
Llanrhaidr, at the Ring in Hyde 
Park.’ 
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‘When men risked their lives so, 
love must have been very earnest 
in those days,’ said Lady Estelle. 

‘ Andvery fearful,’ said the gentler 
Winny. ‘It is said the lady’s name 
was engraved on the blade of the 
sword that slew him.’ 

‘A duel! How delightful to be 
the heroine of a duel! exclaimed 
the volatile Dora. 

‘And who is that pretty woman 
in the sacque and puffed cap? 
asked Caradoc, pointing to a brisk- 
looking dame in a long stomacher. 
She was well rouged, rather dé- 
colletéc, had a roguish kissing-patch 
in the corner of her mouth, and 
looked very like Dora indeed. 

‘Papa’s grandmother, who in- 
sisted on wearing a white rose when 
she was presented to the Elector 
at St. James's,’ replied Dora; ‘and 
her marriage to the heir of Craig- 
aderyn is chronicled in the fashion 
of the Georgian era, by gossip- 
ping Mr. Sylvanus Urban, as that 
of “‘ Mistress Betty Temple, an 
agreeable and modest young lady 
with 50,000/, fortune, from the east- 
ward of ‘Temple Bar.” I don’t think 
people were such tuft-hunters in 
those days as they are now. Do 
you think so, Mr. Guilfoyle? O, I 
am sure, that if all we read in novels 
is true, there must have been more 
romantic marriages and much more 
honest love long ago than we find 
in society now. What do you say 
to this, Estelle? 

But the fair Estelle only fanned 
herself, and replied by a languid 
smile, that somehow eluded when 
it might have fallen on me. 

So while we lingered over the 
dessert (the pine-apples, peaches, 
grapes, and so forth being all the 
produce of Sir Madoc’s own hot- 
houses), Dora resumed : 

‘And so, poor Harry Hardinge, 
in a few weeks more you will be 
far away from us, and face to face 
with those odious Russians—in a 
real battle, perhaps. It is some- 
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thing terrible to think of! Ah, 
heavens, if you should be killed!’ 
she added, as her smile certainly 
passed away for a moment. 

‘I don’t think somehow there is 
very much danger of that—at least, 
I can but hope—’ 

‘Or wounded! If you should 
lose a leg—two legs perhaps— 

‘He could scarcely lose more,’ 
said Mr. Guilfoyle. 

‘And come home with wooden 
ones !’ she continued, lowering her 
voice. ‘You will look so funny! 
O, I could never love or marry a 
man with wooden stumps !’ 

‘ But,’ said I, a little irritated 
that she should see anything so 
very amusing in this supposed con- 
tingency, ‘I don’t mean to marry 
you. 

‘Of course not—I know that. 
It is Winny, papa thinks—or is it 
Estelle Cressingham you prefer ?” 

Lowly and whispered though the 
heedless girl said this, it reached the 
ears of Lady Estelle, and caused 
her to grow if possible paler, while 
I felt my face suffused with scarlet ; 
but luckily all now rose from the 
table, as the ladies, led by Wini- 
fred, filed back alone to the draw- 
ing-room ; and I felt that Dora’s 
too palpable hints must have done 
much to make or mar my cause— 
perhaps to gain me the enmity of 
both her sister and the Lady Es- 
tele. 

Sir Madoc assumed his daugh- 
ter’s place at the head of the table, 
and beckoned me to take his chair 
at the foot. Owen Gwyllim replen- 
ished the various decanters and the 
two great silver jugs of claret and 
burgundy, and the flow of conver- 
sation became a little louder in 
tone, and of course less reserved. 
I listened now with less patience 
to all that passed around me, in 
my anxiety to follow the ladies to 
the drawing-room. Every moment 
spent out of /cr presence seemed 
doubly long and doubly lost. 


The chances of the coming war 
—where our troops were to land, 
whether at Eupatoria or Perecop, 
or were to await an attack where 
they were literally rotting in the 
camp upon the Bulgarian shore ; 
their prospects of success, the pro- 
posed bombardment of Cronstadt, 
the bewildering orders issued to our 
admirals, the inane weakness and 
pitiful vacillation, if not worse, of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, our 
total want of all preparation in the 
ambulance and commissariat ser- 
vices, even to the lack of sufficient 
shot, shell, and gunpowder—were 
all freely descanted on, and attack- 
ed, explained, or defended accord- 
ing to the politics or the views of 
those present; and Guilfoyle—who, 
on the strength of having been at- 
taché at the petty German court of 
Catzenelnbogen, affected a great 
knowledge of continental affairs— 
indulged in much ‘tall talk’ on the 
European situation, till once more 
the county pack and hunting be- 
came the chief topic, and then too 
he endeavoured, but perhaps vain- 
ly, to take the lead. 

* You talk of fox-hunting, gentle- 
men,’ said he, raising his voice 
after a preliminary cough, ‘and 
some of the anecdotes you tell of 
wonderful leaps, mistakes, and runs, 
with the cunning displayed by rey- 
nard on various occasions, such as 
hiding in a pool up to the snout, 
feigning death—a notion old as the 
days of Olaus Magnus—throwing 
dogs off the scent by traversing a 
running stream, and so forth, are 
all remarkable enough ; but give 
me a good buck-hunt, such as I 
have seen in Croatia! When tra- 
velling there among the mountains 
that lie between Carlstadt and the 
Adriatic, I had the good fortune to 
reside for a few weeks with my 
kind friend Ladislaus Count Mos- 
vina, Grand Huntsman to the Em- 
peror of Austria, and captain of 
the German Guard of Arzieres, and 
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who takes his title from that wine- 
growing district, the vintage of 
which is fully equal to the finest 
burgundy. The season was winter. 
The snow lay deep among the 
frightful valleys and precipices of 
the Vellibitch range, and an enor- 
mous rehbock, or roebuck, fully five 
feet in height to the shoulder, with 
antlers of vast size—five feet, if an 
inch, from tip to tip—driven from 
the mountains by the storm and /a 
bora, the biting north-east wind, 
took shelter in a thicket near the 
house. Several shots were fired ; 
but no one, not even /, could suc- 
ceed in hitting him, till at last he 
defiantly and coolly fed among the 
sheep, in the yard of the Count’s 
home farm, where, by the use of 
his antlers, he severely wounded 
and disabled all who attempted to 
dislodge him. At last four of the 
Count'’s farmers or foresters—some 
of those Croatian boors who are 
liable to receive twenty-five blows 
of a cudgel yearly if they fail to 
engraft at least twenty-five fruit- 
trees—undertook to slay or capture 
the intruder. But though they were 
powerful, hardy, and brave men, 
this devil of a rehbock, by succes- 
sive blows of its antlers, fractured 
the skulls of two and the thigh- 
bones of the others, smashing them 
like tobaco-pipes, and made an 
escape to the mountains. A com- 
bined hunt was now ordered by 
my friend Mosvina, and all the 
gentlemen and officers in the yeve- 
ralat or district commanded by him 
set off, mounted and in pursuit. 
There were nearly a thousand horse- 
men; but the cavalry there are 
small and weak. J/ was perhaps 
the best-mounted man in the field. 
We pursued it for fully twenty-five 
miles, by rocky hills and almost 
pathless woods, by ravines and 
rivers. Many of our people fell. 
Some got staked, were pulled from 
their saddles by trees, or tumbled 
off by running foul of wild swine. 
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Many missed their way, grew weary, 
got imbogged in the half-frozen 
marshes, and so forth, till at last 
only the Count and I with four 
dogs were on his track, and when 
on it, we leaped no less than four 
frozen cataracts, each at least a 
hundred feet in height—’pon hon- 
our they were. We had gone al- 
most neck and neck for a time; 
but the Grand Huntsman’s horse 
began to fail him now (for we had 
come over terrible ground, most ot 
it being up-hill), and ultimately it 
fell dead lame. Then whoop— 
tally-ho! I spurred onward alone. 
Just as the furious giant was coming 
to bay in a narrow gorge, and, fast- 
ening on his flanks and neck, the 
maddened dogs were tearing him 
down, their red jaws steaming in 
the frosty air, the Count came up 
on foot, breathless and thoroughly 
blown, to have the honour of slay- 
ing this antlered monarch of the 
Dinovian Alps. But I was too 
quick for him. I had sprung from 
my horse, and with my unsheathed 
hanshar or Croatian knife had 
flung myself, fearlessly and regard- 
less of all danger, upon the buck, 
eluding a last and desperate butt 
made at me with his pointed horns. 
Another moment saw my knife 
buried to the haft in his throat, and 
a torrent of crimson blood flowing 
upon the snow. Then I courte- 
ously tendered my weapon by the 
hilt to the Count, who, in admira- 
tion of my adroitness, presented 
me with this ring—a very fine bril- 
liant, you may perceive—which his 
grandfather had received from the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and the 
pure gold ofwhichis native, from the 
sand upon the banks of the Drave.’ 

And as he concluded his anec- 
dote, which he related with con- 
siderable pomposity and_ perfect 
coolness, he twirled round his fin- 
ger this remarkable ring, of which 
I was eventually to hear more from 
time to time. 
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‘So, out of a thousand Croatian 
horsemen, you were the only one 
in at the death! It says little for 
their manhood,’ said an old fox- 
hunter, as he filled his glass with 
burgundy, and pretty palpably 
winked to Sir Madoc, under cover 
of an épergne. 

* This may all be true, Harry, or 
not—only, extre nous, I don’t be- 
lieve it is, said Phil Caradoc aside 
to me; ‘for who here knows any- 
thing of Croatia? He might as 
well talk to old Gwyllim the butler, 
or any chance-medley Englishman, 
of the land of Memnon and the 
hieroglyphics. This fellow Guil- 
foyle beats Munchausen all to no- 
thing; but did he not before tell 
something ¢/se about that ring ?’ 

‘I don’t remember; but now, 
Phil, that you have seen her,’ said 
I, in a tone of tolerably-affected 
carelessness, ‘what do you think 
of Zz delle Cressingham ?” 

‘ She is very handsome, certainly,’ 
replied Phil in the same undertone, 
and luckily looking at his glass 
and not at me; ‘a splendid speci- 
men of her class—a proud and by 
no means bashful beauty.’ 

‘Most things in this world are 
prized just as they are difficult of 
attainment, or are scarce. I reckon 
beauty among these, and no wo- 
man holds it cheap,’ said I, not 
knowing exactly what to think of 
Caradoc’s criticism. ‘There is 
Miss Lloyd, for instance— 

‘ Ah,’ said he, with honest ani- 
mation, ‘she is a beauty too, but 
a gentle and retiring one—a girl 
that is all sweetness and genuine 
goodness of heart.’ 

‘With some dairy-farms in the 
midland counties, eh ?’ 

‘The graces of such a girl are 
always the most attractive. We 
men are so constituted that we are 
apt to decline admiration where it 
is loftily courted or seemingly ex- 
pected—as I fear it is in the case 
of Lady Cressingham—and to be- 
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stow it on the gentle and re- 
tiring.’ 

I felt there was much truth in 
my friend’s remarks, and yet they 
piqued me so, that I rather turned 
from him coldly for the remainder 
of the evening. 

‘Her mother is haughty, in- 
tensely ambitious, and looks for- 
ward to a title for her as high, if 
not higher, than that her father 
bore,’ I heard Sir Madoc say to a 
neighbour who had been talking 
on the same subject—the beauty 
of Lady Estelle ; ‘the old lady is 
half Irish and half Welsh.’ 

‘Rather a combustible com- 
pound, I should think,’ added 
Guilfoyle, as, after coffee and cu- 
racoa, we all rose to join the ladies 
in the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PIQUE. 


THE moment I entered the draw- 
ing-room, where Winifred Lloyd 
had been doing her utmost to 
amuse her various guests till we 
came, and where undoubtedly the 
ladies’ faces grew brighter when 
we appeared, I felt conscious that 
the remark of the hoydenish Dora 
had done me some little mischief. 
I could read this in the face of the 
haughty Estelle, together with her 
fear that others might have heard 
it; thus, instead of seating myself 
near her, as I wished and had fully 
intended, I remained rather aloof, 
and leaving her almost exclusively 
to the industrious Guilfoyle, divided 
my time between listening to Wini- 
fred, who, with Caradoc, proceeded 
to perform the duet he had sent 
her from the barracks, and endea- 
vouring to make myself agreeable 
to the countess—a process rather, 
I am sorry to say, somewhat of a 
task to me. 

Though her dark hair was con- 
siderably seamed with gray, her 
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forehead was without a line, smooth 
and unwrinkled as that of a child 
—care, thought, reflection, orsorrow 
had never visited er. Wealth and 
rank, with a naturally aristocratic 
indolence and indifference of mind, 
had made the ways of life and of 
the world—at least, the world in 
which she lived—easy, soft, and 
pleasant, and all her years had 
glided brilliantly but monotonously 
on. She had married the late earl 
to please her family rather than 
herself, because he was undoubt- 
edly an eligible fart; and she fully 
expected their only daughter to 
act exactly in the same docile 
manner. Her mien and air were 
stately, reserved, and uninviting ; 
her eyes were cold, inquiring, and 
searching in expression, and I fan- 
cied that they seemed to watch 
and fotlow me, as if she really and 
naturally suspected me of ‘ views,’ 
or, as she would have deemed 
them, desigvs. 

Amid the commonplaces I was 
venturing to utter to this proud, 
cold, and decidedly unpleasant old 
dame, whose goodwill and favour 
I was sedulously anxious to gain, 
it was impossible for me to avoid 
hearing some remarks that Sir 
Madoc made concerning me, and 
to her daughter. 

‘T am so glad you like my young 
friend, Lady Estelle,’ said the bluff 
baronet, leaning over her chair, his 
rubicund face beaming with smiles 
and happiness ; for he was in best 
of moods after a pleasant dinner, 
with agreeable society and plenty 
of good wine. 

‘Who told you that I did so? 
asked she, looking up with fresh 
annoyance, yet not unmixed with 
drollery, in her beautiful face. 

‘Dora and Winny too; and I 
am so pleased, for he is an especial 
friend of ours. I love the lad for 
his dead mother’s sake—-she was 
an old flame of mine in my more 
romantic days—and doesn’t he de- 
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serve it? What do you think the co- 
lonel of his old corps says of him ?’ 

‘Really, Sir Madoc, I know not 
—that he is quite a lady-killer, 
perhaps; to be such is the ambi- 
tion of most young subalterns.’ 

‘Better than that. He wrote 
me, that young Hardinge is all 
that a British officer ought to be; 
that he has a constitution of iron 
—could sleep out in all weathers, 
in a hammock or under a tree— 
till the fever attacked him, at least. 
If provisions were scanty, he'd 
share his last biscuit with a com- 
rade; on the longest and hottest 
march he never fell out or became 
knocked up; and more than once 
he has been seen carrying a couple 
of muskets, the arms of those whose 
strength had failed them. “I envy 
the Royal Welsh their acquisition, 
and regret that ze have lost him” 
—these were the colonel’s very 
words.’ 

Had I fee’d or begged him to 
plead my cause, he could not have 
been more earnest or emphatic. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Sir Madoc, 
do stop this overpowering eulo- 
gium,’ said I; ‘it is impossible for 
one not to overhear, when one’s 
own name is mentioned. But did 
the colonel really say all this of 
me ?” 

‘ All, and more, Harry.’ 

*It should win him a diploma of 
knight-bachelor,’ said Lady Estelle, 
laughing, ‘a C.B., perhaps a ba- 
ronetcy.’ 

* Nay,’ said Sir Madoc ; ‘such re- 
wards are reserved now for toad- 
eaters, opulent traders, tuft-hunters, 
and ministerial tools; the days 
when true merit was rewarded are 
gone, my dear Lady Estelle.’ 

The duet over, Phil Caradoc 
drew near me, for evidently he was 
not making much progress with 
Miss Lloyd. 

‘Well, Phil,’ said I in a low 
voice, ‘among those present have 
you seen your ideal of woman?’ 
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‘Can't say,’ said he rather curtly; 
‘but you have, at all events, old 
fellow, and I think Sir Madoc has 
done a good stroke of business for 
you by his quotation of the colo- 
nel’s letter. I heard him all through 
our singing—the old gentleman 
has no idea ofa softo-zoce, and talks 
always as if he were in the hunt- 
ing-field. By Jove, Harry, you 
grow quite pink! he continued, 
laughing. ‘I see how the land 
lies with you; but as for “ Z¢ mére 
Cressingham,” she is an exclusive 
of the first water, a match-maker 
by reputation ; and I fear you have 
not the ghost of a chance with 
her.’ 

‘ Hush, Caradoc,’ said I, glanc- 
ing nervously about me; ‘remem- 
ber that we are not at Winchester, 
or inside the main-guard, just now. 
But see, Lady Estelle and that fel- 
low Guilfoyle are about to favour 
us,’ I added, as the pale beauty 
spread her ample skirts over the 
piano-stool, with an air that, though 
all unstudied, seemed quite impe- 
rial, and ran her slender fingers 
rapidly over the white keys, pre- 
luding an air; while Guilfoyle, who 
had a tolerable voice and an in- 
tolerable amount of assurance, pre- 
pared to sing by fussily placing on 
the piano a piece of music, on the 
corner of which was written in a 
large and bold hand, evidently his 
own—‘ ‘To Mr. H. Guilfoyle, from 
H.S.H. the Princess of Catzeneln- 
bogen.’ 

‘You must have been a special 
favourite with this lady,’ said Estelle, 
‘as most of your German music is 
inscribed thus.’ 

‘Yes, we were always exchang- 
ing our pieces and songs,’ said he 
languidly and in a low voice close 
to her ear, yet not so low as to be 
unheard by me. ‘I was.somewhat 
of a favourite with her, certainly ; 
but then the Princess was quite a 
privileged person.’ 

‘In what respect?” 
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* She could flirt farther than any 
one, and yet never compromise 
herself. However, when she be- 
stowed this ring upon me, on that 
day when I saved her life, by ar- 
resting her runaway horse on the 
very brink of the Rhine, I must 
own that his Highness the Prince 
was the reverse of pleased, and 
viewed me with coldness ever after; 
so that ultimately I resigned my 
office of attaché, just about the 
time I had the pleasure—may I 
call it the joy ?—of meeting you.’ 

*O fie, Mr. Guilfoyle ! were you 
actually flirting with her?’ 

‘ Nay, pardon me; I never flirt.’ 

* You were in love then?” 

‘I was never in love till—’ 

A crash of notes as she resumed 
the air interrupted whatever he was 
about to say; but his eye told more 
than his bold tongue would perhaps 
have dared to utter in such a time 
or place; and, aware that they had 
met on the Continent, and had 
been for some time together in the 
seclusion of Craigaderyn, I began 
to fear that he must have far sur- 
passed me in the chances of inter- 
est with her. Moreover, Dora’s 
foolish remark might reasonably 
lead her to suppose that I was al- 
ready involved with Winifred; and 
now, with a somewhat cloudy ex- 
pression in my face (as a mirror 
close by informed me), and a keen 
sense of pique in my heart, I list- 
ened while she played the accom- 
paniment to his pretty long German 
song, the burden of which seemed 
to be ever and always— 

* Ach nein! ach nein! ich darf es nich, 

Leb’ wohl! Leb’ wohl! Leb’ wohl ! 

Sir Madoc, who had listened 
with some secret impatience to this 
most protracted German ditty, now 
begged his fair guest to favour him 
with something Welsh ; but as she 
knew no airs pertaining to the lo- 
cality, she resigned her place to 
Winifred, whom I led across the 
room, and by whose side I re- 








mained. After the showy perform- 
ances of Lady Estelle, she was 
somewhat reluctant to begin : all 
the more so, perhaps, that her friend 
—with rather questionable taste, 
certainly—was wont, in a spirit of 
mischief or raillery—but one par- 
dons so much in lovely woman, 
especially one of rank—to quiz 
Wales, its music and provincialism ; 
just as, when in the Highlands, she 
had laughed at the natives, and 
voted ‘ their sham chiefs and gath- 
erings as delightfully absurd.’ 

Finding that his daughter linger- 
ed ere she began, and half suspect- 
ing the cause, Sir Madoc threatened 
to send for Owen Gwyllim, the but- 
ler, with his harp. Owen had fre- 
quently accompanied her with his 
instrument ; but though that passed 
well enough occasionally among 
homely Welsh folks, it would never 
do when Lady Naseby and certain 
others were present. 

‘It is useless for an English girl 
to sing in a foreign language, or 
attempt to rival paid professional 
artists, by mourning like Mario 
from the turret, or bawling like 
Edgardo in the burying-ground, or 
to give us “ Stride la vampa” in a 
fashion that would terrify Alboni,’ 
said Sir Madoc, ‘ or indeed to at- 
tempt any of those operatic effu- 
sions, with which every hand organ 
has made us familiar. So come, 
Winny, a Welsh air, or I shall ring 
for Owen.’ 

This rather blundering speech 
caused Lady Estelle to smile, and 
Guilfoyle, whose ‘ Leb’ wohl’ had 
been something of the style object- 
ed to, coloured very perceptibly. 

Thus urged, Winifred played and 
sang with great spirit ‘The March 
of the Men of Harlech ;’ doubtless 
as much to compliment Caradoc 
and me as to please her father ; for 
it was then our regimental march ; 
and, apart from its old Welsh as- 
sociations, it is one of the finest 
effusions of our old harpers. 
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Sir Madoc beat time, while his 
eyes lit up with enthusiasm, and he 
patted his daughter’s plump white 
shoulders kindly with his weather- 
browned but handsome hands ; for 
the old gentleman rather despised 
gloves, indoors especially, as effem- 
inate. 

Winifred had striven to please 
rather than toexcel ; and though tre- 
mulous at times, her voice was most 
attractive. 

‘Thank you,’ said I, in a low 
and earnest tone; ‘ your execution 
is just of that peculiar kind which 
leaves nothing more to be wished 
for, and while it lasts, Winny, in- 
spires a sense of joy in one’s heart.’ 

‘You flatter me much—far too 
much,’ replied Miss Lloyd in a 
lower and still more tremulous tone, 
as she grew very pale; for some 
girls will do so, when others would 
flush with emotion, and it was evi- 
dent that my praise gave her plea- 
sure; she attached more to my 
words than they meant. 

An undefinable feeling of pique 
now possessed me—a sensation of 
disappointment most difficult to 
describe; but it arose from a sense 
of doubt as to how I really stood 
in the estimation of the fair Estelle. 
Taking an opportunity, while Sir 
Madoc was emphatically discussing 
the points and pedigrees of certain 
horses and harriers with Guilfoyle 
and other male friends, while the 
countess and other ladies were clus- 
tered about Winifred at the piano, 
and Dora and Caradoc were deep 
in some affair of their own, I leaned 
over her chair, and referring—I 
forget now in what terms—to the 
last time we met, or rather parted, 
I strove to effect that most difficult 
of all moves in the game of love— 
to lead back the emotions, or the 
past train of thought, to where they 
had been dropped, or snapped by 
mischance, to the time when I had 
bid her lingeringly adieu, after 
duly shawling and handing her to 
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the carriage, at the close of a late 
rout in Park-lane, when the birds 
of an early June morning were 
twittering in the trees of Hyde 
Park, when the purple shadows 
were lying deep about the Serpen- 
tine, when the Ring-road was a 
solitude, the distant Row a desert, 
and the yawning footmen in plush 
and powder, and the usually rubi- 
cund coachmen, looked weary, pale, 
and impatient, and when the time 
and place were suited neither for 
delay nor dalliance. Yet, as I have 
elsewhere said, an avowal of all 
she had inspired within me was 
trembling on my lips as I led her 
through the marble vestibule and 
down the steps, pressing her hand 
and arm the while against my side; 
but her mother’s voice from the 
depths of the carriage (into which 
old Lord Pottersleigh had just 
handed her) arrested a speech to 
which she might only have respond- 
ed by silence, then at least; and 
I had driven, z7@ Piccadilly, to 
the Junior U.S., when Westminster 
clock was paling out like a har- 
vest moon beyond the Green Park, 
cursing my diffidence, that delayed 
all I had to say till the carriage 
was announced, thereby missing 
the chance that never might come 
again. 

And then I had but the memory 
of a lovely face, framed by a car- 
riage window, regarding me with a 
bright yet wistful smile, and of a 
soft thrilling pressure returned by 
an ungloved hand, that was waved 
to me from the same carriage as it 
rolled away westward. 

The night had fled, and there 
remained of it only the memory 
of this, and of those glances so 
full of tenderness, and those soft 
attentions or half endearments 
which are so charming, and so 
implicitly understvod, as almost 
to render language, perhaps, un- 
necessary. 

‘You remember the night we 
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last met, and parted, in London?’ I 
whispered. 

* Morning, rather, I think it was,’ 
said she, fanning herself; ‘ but night 
or morning, it was a most delight- 
ful ball. 1 had not enjoyed myself 
anywhere so much that season, and 
it was a gay one.’ 

‘Ah, you have not forgotten it, 
then,’ sa.d I, encouraged. 

‘No; it stands out in my me- 
mory as one night among many 
happy ones. Day was almost 
breaking when you led me to the 
carriage, I remember.’ 

‘Can you remember nothing 
more ?’ I asked earnestly. 

‘You shawled me most atten- 
tively- 

‘ And I was whispering—’ 

‘Something foolish, no doubt ; 
men are apt to do so at such times,’ 
she replied, while her white eyelids 
quivered, and she looked up at me 
with her calm bright smile. 

‘Something foolish? thought I 
reproachfully ; ‘and then, as now, 
my soul seemed on my lips.’ 

‘Do you admire Mr. Guilfoyle’s 
singing?’ she asked after a little 
pause, to change the subject pro- 
bably. 

‘His voice is unquestionably good 
and highly cultured,’ said I, praising 
him truthfully enough to conceal the 
intense annoyance her unexpected 
question gaveme; ‘but, by the way, 
Lady Estelle, how does it come to 
pass that he has the honour of know- 
ing you—to be Aere, too ?” 

* How—why—what doyou mean, 
Mr. Hardinge?’ she asked, and I 
could perceive that after colouring 
slightly she grew a trifle paler than 
before. ‘ He is a visitor here, like 
you or myself. We methim abroad 
first ; he was most kind to us when 
mamma lost all her passports at the 
Berlin Eisenbahnhof, and he ac- 
companied us to the Alte Leipziger 
Strasse for others, and saw us safely 
to our carriage. Then, by the most 
singular chances, we met him again 
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at the new Kursaal of Ems, at Ge- 
rolstein, when we were beginning 
the tour of the Eifel, and at Baden- 
Baden. Lastly, we met him at Llan- 
dudno, on the beach, quite casually, 
when driving with Sir Madoc, to 
whom he said that he knew you— 
that you were quite old friends, in 
fact.’ 

‘ Knew me, by Jove ! that is ra- 
ther odd. I only lost some money 
to him ; enough to make me wary 
for the future.’ 

‘Wary?’ she asked with dilated 
eyes. 

* Ves.’ 

‘Anunpleasantexpression, surely. 
Sir Madoc, who is so hospitable, 
asked him here to see the lions of 
Craigaderyn, and ‘has put a gun 
at his disposal for the twelfth.’ 

‘How kind of unthinking Sir 
Madoc ! A most satisfactory expla- 
nation,’ said I cloudily, while gnaw- 
ing my moustache. Guilfoyle had 
too evidently followed them. 

‘If any explanation were neces- 
sary,’ was the somewhat haughty 
response, as the mother-of-pearl fan 
went faster than ever, and she looked 
me full in the face with her clear, 
dark, and penetrating eyes, to the 
sparkle of which the form of their 
lids, and their thick fringe of black 
lash, served to impart a softnessthat 
was indeedrequired. ‘Doyouknow 
anything of him ? she added. 

‘No; that is— 

* Anything against him ?’ 

‘No, Lady Estelle.’ 

‘What, then ?’ she asked a little 
petulantly. 

‘Simply that I, pardon me, think 
a good deal.’ 

* More than you would say ? 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘This is not just. Mamma is 
somewhat particular, as you know; 
and our family solicitor, Mr. Sharpus, 
who is his legal friend also, speaks 
most warmly of him. We met him 
in the best society — abroad, of 
course ; but, Mr. Hardinge, your 
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words, your manner, more than all, 
your tone, imply what I fear Mr. 
Guilfoyle would strongly resent. 
But please go and be attentive to 
tmamma—you have scarcely been 
near her to-night,’ she added quick- 
ly, as a flush of anger crossed my 
face, and she perceived it. 

I bowed and obeyed, with a smile 
on my lips and intense annoyance 
in my heart. I knew that the soft 
eyes of Winifred Lloyd had been 
on us from time to time ; but my 
little flirtation with er was a thing 
of the past now, and I was reckless 
of its memory. Was she so? Time 
will prove. 

I felt jealousy of Guilfoyle, pique 
at Lady Estelle, and rage at my own 
mismanagement. I had sought to 
resume the tenor of our thoughts 
and conversation on the occasion 
of our parting after that joyous and 
brilliant night in Park-lane, when 
my name on her engagement card 
had appeared thrice for that of any 
one else ; but if I had touched her 
heart, even in the slightest degree, 
would she have become, as it seem- 
ed, almost warm in defence of this 
man, a waif picked up on the Con- 
tinent? Yet, had she any deeper 
interest in him than mere acquaint- 
anceship warranted, would she 
have spoken of him so openly, and 
so candidly, to me ? 

Heavens! we had actually been 
covertly fencing, and nearly quar- 
relling! Yet, if so, why should she 
be anxious for me to win the es- 
timation of ‘mamma’ ? 

Lady Naseby had been beautiful 
in her time, and the utter vacuity 
and calm of her mind had enabled 
her to retain much of that beauty 
unimpaired ; and I thought that her 
daughter, though with more sparkle 
and brilliance, would be sure to re- 
semble her very much at the same 
years. She was not displeased to 
meet with attention, but was shrewd 
enough tosee, and disdainful enough 
to resent, its being bestowed as she 
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suspected it was in my instance, 
on account of her daughter ; thus 
I never had much success ; for on 
the night of that very rout in Lon- 
don my attentions in that quarter, 
and their apparent good-fortune, 
had excited her parental indig- 
nation and aristocratic prejudices 
against me. 

After all the visitors had with- 
drawn (as horses or carriages were 
announced in succession), save one 
or two fox-hunters whom Guilfoyle 
had lured into the billiard-room for 
purposes of his own, when the la- 
dies left us at night Lady Estelle 
did not give me her hand. She 
passed me with a bow and smile 
only, and as she swept through the 
gilded folding doors of the outer 
drawing-room, with an arm round 
Dora’s waist, her backward glances 
fell on all—but me. 

Why was this? Was this coldness 
of manner the result of Guilfoyle’s 
influence, fear of her mamma, her 
alleged engagement with old Lord 
Pottersleigh, pique at myself caused 
by Dora’s folly, or what? It was 
the old story of ‘ trifles light as air.’ 
I felt wrathful and heavy at heart, 
and repented bitterly the invitation 
I had accepted, and the leave I had 
asked; for Lady Estelle seemed so 
totally unconcerned and indiffer- 
ent to me now, considering the em- 
pressement with which we had part- 
ed in London. 

The ‘family solicitor, too! He 
had been introduced as a mutual 
friend in the course of affairs—in 
the course of a friendship that had 
ripened most wonderfully. Was 
this Hawkesby Guilfoyle a fool or 
a charlatan, or both? His various 
versions of the diamond ring would 
seem to show that he was the for- 
mer. What fancy had the countess 
for him, and why was he tolerated 
by Sir Madoc? Familiar though 
I was with my old friend, I felt 
that I could not, without a viola- 
tion of good taste, ask a question 
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about a guest, especially one intro- 
duced by the Cressinghams. 

His voice was soft in tone; his 
manner, when he chose, was suave ; 
his laugh at all times, even when 
he mocked and sneered, which was 
not unfrequent, silvery and pleas- 
ing ; yet he was evidently one who 
could ‘smile and smile and be’—I 
shall not exactly say what. 

While smoking a cigar, I pon- 
dered over these and other perplex- 
ing things in my room before re- 
tiring for the night, hearing ever 
and anon the click of the billiard- 
balls at the end of the corridor. 
Had I not the same chance and 
right of competition as this Guil- 
foyle, though unknown to the ‘ fa- 
mily solicitor’? How far had he 
succeeded in supplanting me, and 
perhaps others? for that there were 
others I knew. How far had he 
gone in his suit—how prospered ? 
How was I to construe the glances 
I had seen exchanged, the half 
speech so bluntly made, and so 
adroitly drowned at the piano? 
Who was he? what was he? The 
attaché of the mock embassy at a 
petty German Court! Surely my 
position in society was as good, if 
not better defined than his; while 
youth, appearance, health, and 
strength gave me every advantage 
over an ‘old fogie’ like Viscount 
Pottersleigh. 

As if farther to inflame my pique, 
and confirm the chagrin and irrita- 
tion that grew within me on reflec- 
tion, Phil Caradoc, smoothing his 
moustache, came into my room, 
which adjoined his, to have, as he 
said, ‘a quiet weed before turning 
in.’ 

He looked ruffled; for he had 
lost money at billiards—that was 
evident—and to the object of my 
jealousy, too. 

‘That fellow Guilfoyle is a tho- 
rough Bohemian, if ever there was 
one!’ said he, as he viciously bit 
off the end of his cigar prior to 








lighting it, ‘with his inimitable 
tact, his steady stroke at billiards, 
his scientific whist, his coolness 
and perfect breeding ; yet he is, 
I am certain, unless greatly mis- 
taken, a regular free-lance, without 
the bravery or brilliance that apper- 
tained to the name of old—a law- 
less ritter of the gaming-table, and 
one that can’t even act his part 
well or consistently in being so. 
He has been spinning another 
story about that ring, with which, 
I suppose, like Claude Melnotte’s, 
we shall hear in time his grand- 
father, the Doge of Venice, married 
the Adriatic! I am certain,’ con- 
tinued Caradoc, who was unusually 
ruffled, ‘that though a vainglorious 
and boasting fellow, he is_ half 
knave, half fool, and wholly adven- 
turer !’ 

‘This is strong language, Phil. 
Good heavens ! do you really think 
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so?’ I asked, astonished to find him 
so boldly putting my own thoughts 
into words. 

‘I am all but convinced of it,’ 
said he emphatically. 

* But how in such society ?” 

‘Ah, that is the rub, and the 
affair of Sir Madoc, and of Lady 
Naseby, and of Lady Estelle too, 
for she seems to take rather more 
than an interest in him—they have 
some secret understanding. By 
Jove! I can’t make it out at all! 

Caradoc’s strong convictions and 
unusual bluntness added fuel to my 
pique and chagrin, and I resolved 
that, come what might, I would 
end the matter ere long; and I 
thought the while of the song of 
Montrose, 


‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all!’ 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 
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III, ROSALIE. 


‘When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name.’ 


SHAKESPEARE, 


THE summer sheen and summer’s bonniest flower 
Live in thy name ; so summer breathes around 
Where’er thy sunny self, with beauty crowned, 

Dost deign to shed on us thy happy power. 

O, what a charm prophetic formed thy dower, 
When love parental that fond title gave, 

What time, at lustral font, the holy wave 

Bedewed thy baby-brow with sacred shower ! 

Joy of thy home, queen of the circled hearth, 
Destined hereafter some fond heart to bless, 
When womanhood matures thy loveliness,— 

May thy bright name foreshadow joy and mirth, 

Making for thee this often wintry earth 


Bloom Z/:ke the rose! 


If Heaven hear my pray’, 


Rose-like thou still shalt be: not only fair, 
But fragrant, breathing truth, and innocence, and worth. 








eh) je ee ee 
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MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1831-32 (continued). 


A MUSICAL event of great import- 
ance took place at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, in the month of De- 
cember 1831—the production of 
Meyerbeer’s Robert fe Diable, which 
had been so many months pre- 
viously under rehearsal, that many 
persons were sceptical as to its ever 
being brought out at all, whilst 
many more, who did not quite go to 
such lengths, prognosticated noth- 
ing but failure. Rumours were not 
only rife in Paris, but they extended 
to every capital in Europe, to the 
effect that, numerous and exacting 
as were the rehearsals upon which 
that most fussy of composers in- 
variably insisted, they were by no 
means sO wearisome as the music 
itself would be found ; the crudity 
of its rhythm, no less than the dif- 
ficulty of singing and playing it, 
being more than enough to cause, 
if not its utter rejection, at least 
certain failure. Only a few, and a 
very few, of the artistes, engaged 
for the interpretation of this opera 
had any faith in its composition, 
and, irritated by Meyerbeer’s per- 
sonal superintendence of the re- 
hearsals and constant changes in 
the score, loudly condemned all 
that was set down for them; so 
that if anything very like a cabal 
could have ruined a composer, 
that laborious and exacting master 
seemed to be in a fair way of hav- 
ing to encounter as disastrous a 
catastrophe as could well be con- 
templated. Meyerbeer had in a 


great measure changed the style he 


had relied upon in his // Crociato, 
and given greater expansion to 
those extraordinary flights of fancy 
which the older and severer critics 
of the time were by no means slow 
to denounce. His system of in- 
strumentation was also more quaint 
and peculiar than had ever been 
previously heard, whilst he resorted 
to what were called meretricious 
tricks for the purpose of creating 
effects that were said to be totally 
unworthy of a genuine ‘ master.’ 
It was not denied that there was 
melody in abundance to be traced 
through every line of the score ; 
but it was said—and with no small 
degree of truth—that it was by no 
means continuous, the ear having 
caught a phrase with which the 
mind was charmed only to be an- 
noyed by its almost immediately 
going ofi at a tangent into crude 
and vexatious passages, as disap- 
pointing to the expectation as they 
were almost beyond the power of 
accurate execution. Meyerbeer 
heard all this and more to his dis- 
advantage; but he had faith in 
himself, and, although he pruned 
and added, lengthened and _pol- 
ished, his phrases, till at the last 
little or nothing of their originality 
remained, he showed that he had 
a far more extended idea of adapt- 
ation to scenic effects than any 
composer had ever possessed be- 
fore him. ‘The story, or plot, of 
his work was much against him ; 
but Scribe, who was his librettist, 
worked earnestly with him, and, 
although anything like excitement 
could by no possibility be extract- 
ed from the subject, Meyerbeer so 
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managed to clothe the skeleton 
as to give it both form and sub- 
stance. 

At last the hour of decision came, 
and the result was a success that 
not only had not by any means 
been expected even by the com- 
poser’s warmest admirers, but was 
unprecedented in the annals of 
operatic production. One fault 
alone was expressed on all hands 
—that the work was so lengthy, 
from undue elaboration, that there 
was enough in it for two evenings 
rather than for one continuous per- 
formance. Meyerbeer had, there- 
fore, to undergo the unpleasant 
task of cutting his work down, to 
bring it within something like a 
reasonable time of presentation ; 
but, after all his efforts, it still con- 
tinued to take up so many hours, 
that, I understand, it has never yet 
been presented in any foreign opera 
house without considerable addi- 
tional abbreviations. At Vienna, 
where I heard it in 1851, the en- 
tire second act was mercilessly ex- 
cised, and little or nothing of the 
last act retained. At Berlin, where 
I had an opportunity, in 1862, of 
being present at a very respectable 
representation—much better than 
that at Vienna to which I refer— 
every act, except the great ballet 
scene, was so mercilessly cut, that 
the possibility of perceiving a ghost 
of the plot was out of the ques- 
tion. In London, both at the 
Royal Italian Opera, under Sir M. 
Costa’s direction—where the exci- 
sions were submitted to, and also 
had the sanction of, Meyerbeer 
himself, after much discussion and 
deliberation—and at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at least a third of the en- 
tire score has been put aside, and 
even then it has been, and still 
doubtless will be, pronounced by 
the general public to be both te- 
dious and wearisome. Nothing but 
the exquisite character of most of 
the concerted music, the beauty 
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of which is everywhere irreproach- 
able, carries it through. 

But I am entering upon the ex- 
pression of an opinion upon the 
character of Meyerbeer’s Rodert le 
Diable, when I ought to be telling 
the story of my first hearing it in 
Paris. At the time of my arrival 
there, the whole town was in a 
state of furore about Le Robert, as 
everybody was calling it. Stormy 
as the period was with reference to 
politics—when was it, or ever will 
it be, otherwise in the French ca- 
pital ?—-little else was talked about. 
Tastes differed, as they always will, 
as to certain parts of the work, 
some expressing their preference 
for the first and others for the last 
act, and but few saying much in 
favour of the third, in which, to 
my mind, the gems of the work 
are set. But the whole town was 
on the gui-vive about the ballet, or 
‘nuns’ transformation scene ’—one 
of the most daring, and, as I am free 
to say, one of the most disagree- 
able and unhallowed scenes that 
can ever be represented on the 
stage—not only on account of its 
novelty, but for the sake of the 
music, which is amongst the most 
charming that Meyerbeer ever 
wrote, and the dancing of Taglioni, 
Montessu, and Noblet. I went to 
the Rue Lepeletier with the full 
expectation of being disappointed ; 
I came away perfectly enchanted. 
In spite of a sitting which lasted 
from 7 P.M. till past midnight, I 
was not in the least wearied. The 
more I heard, the more I longed 
to hear; and every night that the 
Robert was given during the fort- 
night I remained—if I remember 
rightly, five times—the doors open- 
ed to no more willing or enthusi- 
astic listener than myself. What 
had at the first seemed strange to 
the sense speedily became 

‘ As tunable as lark to shepherd's ear ;’ 


and that which originally was a 
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source of mystification came out 
as clearly as the light of day. And 
so it is yet, whenever I have the 
advantage of hearing this work. 
Whilst the ear dwells upon the pri- 
marily-discovered beauties, which 
have lost none of their pristine 
charm, but are rather enhanced, 
new ones start into being, the ef- 
fects of which, whilst they increase 
one’s delight, more and more serve 
to indicate the talent of the man 
who was so thoroughly competent 
to create them. 

At the Grand Opéra, Rodert le 
Diable was mounted regardless of 
expense ; but the profusion of scenic 
effect with which every situation 
was clothed would have had little 
or no influence, if the music, 
charming as it is, had not been 
given by some of the most incom- 
parable artistes the French Acadé- 
mie has ever reared. The four 
leading parts of Alice, Isabella, 
Robert, and Bertram were ‘ created’ 
by Mdmes. Dorus-Gras and Cinti- 
Damoreau, MM. Nourrit and Le- 
vasseur. Of the Alice, I have a 
most indistinct recollection, as the 
lady made no impression whatever 
upon me. The first Arima donna 
who did this was Mdlle. Falcon, 
who débuted in the character July 
20, 1832,* and whom [ heard in the 
autumn ofthatyear. Ishall therefore 
combine that lady with the other 
four artistes I have named, as being 
more worthy of consideration. 
Each and all of those arfistes, sin- 
gular to say, are now very nearly 
forgotten ; but they were so justly 
celebrated in their day, that it is 
impossible to deal with so remark- 
able an event as the production 
and ‘run’ of Meyerbeer’s first really 
great work without offering some 
particulars respecting them. Of 
the four, Mdlle. Falcon is by far the 
least known to those Englishmen 
whose recollections trace back as 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
AMusiciens, tom. iii, p. 179. 
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far as my own. The chief cause 
for this fact arose from the brevity 
of her career, and from its having 
been exclusively confined to Paris. 
When but fifteen years of age—she 
was born on January the 28th, 
1812—Mdlle. Falcon became a 
pupil of the Conservatoire, and 
at once attracted the attention of 
the professors of that most deserv- 
edly celebrated institution, who 
universally predicted for her a 
most triumphant career, and no 
one more so than M. Nourrit, from 
whom she received lessons, and 
with whom she was afterwards as- 
sociated in several of the most re- 
markable events of the Grand 
Opéra of her day.* At the end of 
1837, however, her voice wholly 
gave way. In the hope of regain- 
ing it she went to Italy, where 
she remained till the beginning of 
1840. Having been somewhat 
benefited by change of climate, 
she reappeared in Paris in the 
month of March 1840; but it was 
so evident that her organ was in- 
jured so as to be beyond reco 
very, that she at once retired from 
the profession she had adorned by 
such talent as, it is truly said, has 
never since been manifested by 
any one who has succeeded her 
from that to the present time.t 
Mdme. Cinti- Damoreau had a 
much longer, although by no means 
a more successful careerthan Mdlle. 
Falcon. She was a Parisian by 
birth (Feb. 6, 1801), and was also 
a pupil of the Conservatoire. At 
the age of eighteen she became a 
member of the company which 
Mdme. Catalani engaged for ‘ Les 
Italiens, where she appeared as 
Cherubino in Mozart's Nozze di 
Figare. The favourable impres- 
sion she at once made was so far 


* Meyerbeer’s Rodert le Diable, 1832; 


Auber's Gustave ///., 1832; Halevy's La 
Sui ve, 
«xe, 

+ See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, iii. p. 179. 


1834; Meyerbeer's Huguenots, 1836; 
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increased, that she not only ‘made 
her public’ in Paris, but was en- 
gaged (a.p. 1822) by Mr. Ebers 
for His Majesty’s Theatre. Here, 
however, she was but coldly re- 
ceived, although that gentleman 
declares that ‘she possessed all the 
qualities to form a good singer, in 
a situation where a less powerful 
voice would have sufficed than the 
Opera House required. Her know- 
ledge,’ he says, ‘was good, her 
taste simple and chaste, and her 
acting, if not strikingly excellent, 
was highly pleasing and unaffected.’ 
To this Mr. Ebers adds, that ‘from 
this it may be gathered that she 
was unsuited to win great favour 
in Paris’—an opinion by no means 
confirmed—¥‘ where she had pre- 
viously been engaged at the Italian 
Theatre.’ The cause of her en- 
gagement is assigned to ‘a noble 
patron of the King’s Theatre hav- 
ing seen her, and recommended 
her to London, where her success 
was, perhaps, hardly equal to her 
merit, though a portion of public 
approbation was uniformly be- 
stowed on her performances.”* 
When this lady appeared in Lon- 
don at the same theatre, under Mr. 
Monck Mason’s management, she 
again failed to obtain that good 
opinion to which her merit justly 
entitled her. She had, however, 
to labour under a disadvantage 
at her first coming by comparison 
with Caradori-Allan, Camporesi, 
and Ronzi de Begnis ; and was no 
better situated when ten years af- 
terwards she was associated with 
Mdmes. De Méric,t Grandolfi, and 
Tosi, and had the competition of 
Mdme. Schroder - Devrient to 
contend against. The opinion at 
the later period expressed by com- 
petent judges concerning her ta- 
lent was, that she possessed ‘a 
voice not strong, but very sweet, 
and a style derived from the best 


* Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’s The- 
t See vol. ix, p. 24. 


atre, p. 142. 
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vocal school, her execution being 
exceedingly neat, and not being 
tempted into redundancy of orna- 
ment, although possessing great 
flexibility of voice. Nature,’ the 
same critic goes on to say, ‘had 
supplied her with many personal 
charms, some of which ten years 
had of course abated. Her man- 
ner was also perfectly easy and 
genteel, whilst her knowledge of 
the stage appeared to be the result 
of much observation and experi- 
ence.”* In the year 1825, the man- 
agement of ‘ Les Italiens’ and the 
Grand Opéra at Paris being the 
same, Mdme. Cinti- Damoreau’s 
services were secured at the latte: 
for the interpretation of the works 
of Rossini, who wrote the chief 
réles of his Steve of Corinth and 
Moise for her. Owing to difficul- 
ties arising between herself and the 
management of the opera, she 
went in 1827 to Brussels, where 
she married M. Damoreau, an 
actor of no great repute, who failed 
to win public favour or approval, 
and from whom she speedily se- 
parated. On her return to Paris, 
she renewed her engagement at the 
Grand Opéra, and appeared with 
great éc/at in Auber’s La Jluette de 

ortici—better known in England 
under the title AZusanielo—in Ros- 
sinis Comte Ory, and, as I have 
said, in Meyerbeer’s Rodert le 
Diable.t Until 1835 Mdme. Cinti- 
Damoreau maintained her position 
as prima donna assoluta at this the- 
atre, and then seceded to the Opéra 
Comique, where Auber wrote for 
her his charming operas, Ze De- 
mino Noir, L’ Ambassadrice, Za- 
netta, and several others, in each 
of which no successor has ever sur- 
passed her. In 1843, having retired 
from the more arduous duties of 
her profession, this accomplished 
artiste again sang in London, and 

* Harmonicon for 1832, p. 144, quoting 


from the Aforning Chronicle, May 29, 1822. 
+ See above, p. 383. 
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afterwards at the Hague, at Ghent, 
at St. Petersburg, and at Brussels, 
and then went to America, whence 
returning, she received the highest 


5 


compliment that could be paid to 
her talent, in being elected profes- 
sor of singing in the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, a position which she held 
till January 1856, since which date 
nothing has been heard of her, so 
that whether she is living or not I 
am unable to chronicle.* 

Amongst the numerous ar7istes 
who have been celebrated for their 
musical talent and acquirements, 
few have ever more thoroughly me- 
rited the fame they enjoyed than 
that tenor, M. Adolphe Nourrit, 
whom Meyerbeer had the good for- 
tune to rely upon for the creation 
not only of the title 7dé/e of Robert 
le Diable, but of Raoul in Les /Zu- 
guenots—of which I shall have to 
write in a future page. Nourrit, 
the legitirnate successor of Garcia,t 
and also his pupil, was not intend- 
ed for the stage. His father, who 
had also been an artiste of consi- 
derable reputation, placed him in 
a commission house of business 


in Paris, against the drudgery of 


which he resisted with all the na- 
tural vehemence of his character. 
The bent of his inclination was 
towards the operatic stage; and 
being born an artiste, an artiste he 
resolved to be. Although Garcia, 
on his application to him for in- 
struction, at first strongly advised 
him to think twice before he threw 
up his calling, and brought upon 
himself the anger of his father, he 
was at last persuaded that Nourrit’s 
talent was of so high an order that 
it would be cruel to him to hold 
him back, and injurious to the art, 
of which he himself had been so 
competent an exponent. It took 
some time to reconcile M. Nourrit 
fére to consent to the solicitations 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, ii. pp. 419-20. 


+ See vol. viii. pp. 513-15; and vol, ix. 
m. afer 
Pp. 20-7. 
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of his son; but on hearing him 
sing, the spirit of the old man re- 
vived, not improbably on account 
of the talent he had himself once 
upon a time so successfully culti- 
vated and displayed. Adolphe 
Nourrit’s début took place at the 
Paris opera house, September 1, 
1821, before he had completed his 
twentieth year, the part selected 
for the occasion being that of Py- 
lades in Gliick’s glorious /phigénie 
cn Tauride. Having been success- 
ful beyond his utmost expectations, 
the public not only receiving him 
with favour on account of their re- 
membrance ofhis father, but because 
of his own positive merits, and 
after appearing in several other 
operas, with increasing popularity, 
he permanently established his po- 
sition both by his acting and sing- 
ing as Néocles, in Rossini’s Sveg¢ 
of Corinth, in which both his father 
(for the last time) and himself 
appeared together on the goth of 
October 1826. Feeling that a 
great future was now before him, 
Nourrit, unlike a host of singers of 
the present time, did not jump to 
the conclusion that his fortune was 
made, and that he had nothing 
more to do than to take life easily, 
accept all the engagements offered 
him, and earn as much money as he 
could, and as speedily as possible. 
He was convinced that to become 
areally competent actor and singer 
he must study, and that severely, 
because he had many difficulties to 
contend against, not the least of 
which was that, although nature 
had given hima magnificent voice, 
she had not equally endowed 
him with flexibility in its manage- 
ment. That he was entirely suc- 
cessful, may not be admitted ; but 
at least, by the determination of 
his will, and by incessant perse- 
verance, he achieved all that study 
could accomplish; and if he did 
not thoroughly overcome every 
natural defect, his excellence in 
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every other respect was so positive, 
that no fault could justly be found 
with him. In the whole history of 
the Parisian, orofany other operatic 
stage, did any man ever, before or 
since, for ten years of his life work 
so severely as Nourrit did. When 
it is said that in those ten years he 
created the principal tenor parts 
in no less than eight operas, and 
such operas as demand powers of 
the utmost endurance—the J/oise, 
Comte Ory, La Muette de Portici 
(Masaniello), Le Philtre, Guillaume 
Tell, Robert le Diable, La Juive, and 
Les Huguenots—some idea may be 
formed of what Nourrit really was 
in his day; for although many 
other most competent successors 
have been found for the interpreta- 
tion of characters which he brought 
out—not the least of whom were 
Duprez and Roger upon the French 
stage, and Mario and ‘Tamberlik 
in the Italian versions —I have 
no hesitation in saying that he was 
not surpassed by any one of them, 
and equalled by only one or two. 
It was not merely, however, that 
this justly celebrated artiste was 
great in his own peculiar line. Un- 
like the generality of members of 
his profession, he was still farther 
endowed with an appreciation and 
a power of evolving dramatic ef- 
fects, which have done nearly as 
much as the music of the scenes 
itself, to which they appertain, to 
produce situations of the most in- 
tensely interesting character. It 
was chiefly to his suggestions that 
Meyerbeer certainly owed the thril- 
ling characteristics of the great 
scene of the fourth act of Les 
Huguenots between Valentine and 
Raoul, which never can be played, 
if even by comparatively medi- 
ocre performers, without produc- 
ing the most lively interest. He 
saw points, as it were by intuition, 
which had escaped the discernment 
both of Meyerbeer and Scribe, and 
they were both wise enough not 


only to listen to his suggestions, 
but to adopt them. 

After a most brilliant career, the 
close of Nourrit’s life was most 
unhappily clouded. So soon as 
his powers began to fail, and it was 
indispensable that he should be 
relieved of the weight of those la- 
bours which nothing but Herculean 
health and strength could have so 
long withstood, he began to show 
symptoms of mental aberration. 
Nothing could induce him to be- 
lieve that he was no longer what 
he had been; and this idea so grew 
upon him, that he treated every ar- 
rangement for the relaxation of his 
labours as an intentional insult to 
himself. Breaking off at last from 
his Parisian engagements, he tra- 
velled and sang in Belgium and 
Italy, and afterwards in several of 
the French provinces, in all of 
which places he was received with 
respect ; for the touch of the great 
artiste was manifest in everything 
he undertook, although he could 
no longer hold an audience en- 
tranced as he had been always able 
to do throughout his mid-career. 
His malady now took a morbidly 
religious turn, to relieve which he 
was advised to travel, and he 
therefore went to Italy. Still he 
would not give up his hold of his 
profession; and having induced 
Donizetti rapidly to write an opera, 
founded upon the //yeucte of Cor- 
neille—which has since been better 
known under the title of Zes A/ar- 
tyrs—he sang not only in that work, 
but in one or two others at the 
San Carlo at Naples. ‘The idea 
then took possession of his disor- 
dered brain, that the public treated 
his efforts to please them with de- 
rision, and this has been thought 
by many persons who knew him 
well to have driven him to commit 
suicide ; for on the early morn- 
ing of the 8th of March 1839, 
he fell from the roof of the Hotel 
de Barbaja at Naples, and was 
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taken up dead. The general im- 
pression will always be that this 
unhappy man both meditated and 
committed suicide. Such, how- 
ever, Was not the opinion of one of 
the most intimate of his friends, 
Madame Garcia, the mother of 
Marie Malibran and Pauline Viar- 
dét, who told me, as she had also 
stated previously to M. Fétis—she 
having been at Naples at the time 
—that she firmly believed, and al- 
ways should do so, that Nourrit’s 
death was accidental. He had 
gone, she said, to a corridor at the 
top of the house without a light, 
and having opened, by mistake, 
one of the windows which was 
level with the floor, instead of the 
door of the chamber he was seek- 
ing, had stepped out into the air, 
and so was hurled down head- 
long to his destruction. It is only 
charitable to hope that Madame 
Garcia’s opinion of the cause of so 
terrible a catastrophe was the true 
one; and she was in every re- 
spect by far too excellent and con- 
scientious a person to have made 
an assertion which she did not 
implicitly believe to be correct.* 
As connected with the primary 
representation of Xobert le Diable, 
one other excellent interpreter re- 
mains to be described—Nicholas 
Prosper Levasseur, the most im- 
portant dasso profundo the Parisian 
operatic stage has ever produced. 
He was the son of a common 
labourer resident in Picardy, and 
was born March 9th, 1791. How 
or why he came to Paris there is 
no authentic information extant, 
that I can hear of, or meet with. He 
is first heard of as being admitted 
as a pupil of the Conservatoire on 
the zgth December 1807, and as 
placed under the tuition of M. 
Garat, one of the then professors 
of singing, February 5, 1811, soon 
after which he began to attract at- 
* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. vi. pp. 334-338. 
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tention for the quality of his voice 
and his method of using it. Yet it 
was not till October 14, 1813, that 
he appeared at the opera. Here 
he achieved a decided success, and 
from that day till his retirement in 
1845, maintained the first position 
against all comers in that depart- 
ment, which, if not open to the 
possibility of the most brilliant 
achievements, is at least one of 
the most important and indispen- 
sable that any singer can occupy. 
During so many years it would be 
tedious, if not impossible, to tell in 
how many different operas he ap- 
peared, no less than what. parts he 
created. Let it suffice therefore 
to say, that he was conjoined in 
nearly all the celebrated works 
with which Mdme. Cinti-Damo- 
reau, M. Nourrit, and many others 
were connected, and that he was 
equally solid, useful, and good in 
all. Most certainly no better—if 
so good an — interpretation of the 
Bertram in the Aodbert, and of the 
Marcel in Zes //uguenots, has ever 
been witnessed. Each was a grand 
personation never to be forgotten, 
and not less so was that of Baldas- 
sare, in Donizetti's Za /avorita, in 
which I heard him with Mdme. 
Stolz and Duprez in the year1843, 
a description of which will have to 
be given when that—as yet some- 
what distant—period is reached. 
For some time after his retirement 
from the stage, Levasseur occupied 
the responsible post of professor 
at the Conservatoire, whence, how- 
ever, no single individual worthy 
of succeeding him has since come. 
As of tenors, so of deep bass voices, 
the dearth still continues to be as 
remarkable as it is inexplicable.* 

Coming back to London after so 
interesting an event as thatof‘assist- 
ing’ at several performances at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris of Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, whilst that great 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Wusiciens, tom, V. p. 290. 
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work — no less than its composer, 
in a musical sense—was in its fre- 
mitre jeunesse, the recollections I 
have to record of the folloving year 
cannot but be comparatively ‘stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.’ 

On the 1st of December 1831, 
Miss Shirreff appeared at Covent 
Garden, as a competitor for public 
approbation with Miss Inverarity.* 
About this promising young lady 
‘much injudicious, if not coarse, 
puffing, in all the newspapers that 
were either good-natured or weak 
enough to admit articles of such a 
character, was published. This so 
disgusted the thinking portion of 
the public, that a feeling—most 
undeservedly, as it turned out to 
be—almost amounting to prejudice, 
was excited against her,’ and, had 
she not really been possessed of 
exceedingly good qualifications for 
the position at which she aimed, 
and for which she had been care- 
fully trained, would inevitably have 
crushed her out of hand at once. 
The character of Mandane, in 
Ame’s once highly popular Eng- 
lish opera, Artaxerxes, was that 
selected for Miss Shirreff’s first 
appearance—a part at that time 
thought to be by no means an 
unfair test of the ability of a singer. 
Being a mixture of the bravura, the 
tender, the energetic, andthe gentle 
styles, no one performer, without 
having arrived at some degree of 
proficiency in each, could either 
expect or hope to be patiently lis- 
tened to as the heroine of this pro- 
duction. Miss Shirreff compassed 
all these requirements, if not with 
the utmost ease, at least with a fa- 
cility which indicated an amount 
of promise that was altogether ac- 
ceptable to the most fastidious 
critics of that period. Her voice, a 
pure soprano, was full in tone, and 
powerful in the upper register, but 
somewhat weak and clouded in the 
lower. There was an occasional 


* See vol. ix, p. 271. 
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hardness likewise about the mezza- 
voce, which seemed to be rather 
the result of its delivery, than as 
arising from its natural quality. 
Her intonation was perfectly true— 
a point which never fails to secure 
a favourable hearing. At this pe- 
riod MissShirreff’s musical training 
was evidently incomplete, for she 
sang as she had been taught, with- 
out showing any positive genius. 
To imagination she lent no wings. 
‘ Her embellishments,’ it was said, 
‘ were not only those of her master, 
but what had been her master’s 
property, in common with many 
others, twenty years previously.’ 
Her ‘ shake’ was for the most part 
defective, whilsther execution stood 
in need of much more finish, being, 
at the best, but that of a learner, 
who had, however, made a consi- 
derable advance towards a very 
respectable degree of perfection. 
The favour which Miss Shirreff thus 
early in her career was calculated 
to win, went on increasing as she 
progressed in the knowledge and 
discharge of her profession. As 
she did not excite any astonishment 
amongst her hearers at her débui, 
so, during hersomewhat briefcareer, 
she never excited any strong emo- 
tion. Compared with either Miss 
Stephens or Mrs. Wood, she had 
neither the clearness of voice, nor 
the naive manner which were the 
chief attributes of the former, nor 
could she lay claim to the perfect 
knowledge of her art, or the fine 
taste and richness of the fancy of 
the latter ; yet being devoid of any 
striking defect, possessing many 
valuable qualities, having no in- 
considerable share of beauty, an 
advantageous presence and deport- 
ment, which, if not praiseworthy, 
was, at least, not censurable, she 
was unquestionably, and to a con- 
siderable extent, successful ; and 
continued to please so long as she 
appeared in public. Could Miss 
Shirreff have been induced to study 
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her art—as it ought always to be 
studied by those who wish to be- 
come eminent—she might easily 
have placed herself among the first- 
rate singers of her time. 

The comparatively favourable 
impression which Miss Shirreff cer- 
tainly made by her first appearance 
in Arne’s Artaxerxes was soon af- 
terwards increased by her under- 
taking the character of Polly in the 
Beggars’ Opera, wherein the diffi- 
culties were more easily compassed, 
although comparison between her- 
self and her predecessors and con- 
temporaries could scarcely fail to 
be drawn, since no singer, of any 
pretension whatever, had ever con- 
sidered herself safe with the public 
until she had been tried and ac- 
cepted for her execution of music 
now deemed—and very justly so— 
to be not only void ofall true merit, 
but little else than contemptible. 
To embellish such weak inventions, 
as the so-called songs of this spe- 
cimen of English opera, was entirely 
out of character. If they are ever to 
please at all, reliance must be placed 
on their natural simplicity for such 
an end. Then they may be, to some 
extent, even at the present time, 
tolerated ; but to overload them with 
not very accurately executed fori- 
ture, as Miss Shirreff was unwisely 
induced to do, entirely destroyed 
the little effect they were calculated 
to obtain, and acted neither as a 
charm, nor as a surprise. Miss 
Shirreff soon fell into the rank ofa 
useful rather than a brilliant singer, 
and but for the ‘ hit’ she made as the 
Page, when an English version of 
Auber’s Gustave ///, was, a year 
or two afterwards, brought out at 
Covent Garden, with Miss Invera- 
rity as the heroine, and Templeton 
and Phillips in thetwo male leading 
characters, it is doubtful whether 
she would have left any abiding 
impression upon the public mind. 
Her personation, however, of that 
pretty little part, and her manner 
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of singing its sparkling music, ob- 
tained for her a reputation which 
might be envied by any female av- 
tiste possessed of more considerable 
power and talent than she was ever 
able to manifest.* 

The year 1832 was famous for 
one of the greatest operatic fiascos 
that was ever made in this country 
—the management of Mr. Monck 
Mason. ‘The great fault of this 
undertaking was that that gentle- 
man, who was utterly ignorant of 
theatrical or operatic matters, un- 
dertook too much, and so over- 
weighted himself with engagements, 
that it was utterlyimpossible for him 
to bear up under the superincum- 
bent pressure. Not satisfied with 
having brought together a compa- 
ratively strong company for the 
performance of Italian opera, al- 
though, so far, especially, as prima 
donnas were concerned, the engage- 
ments under Mr. Ebers’, as well as 
Messrs. Laporte and Laurent’s di- 
rection were of a much more satis- 
factory kind, Mr. Monck Mason 
added to his embarrassments by 
providing a German company to 
give the works of the masters of that 
country alternately with those of a 
more exclusive southern réfertoire ; 
but that company, in spite of the ex- 
cellence of its quality, failed to se- 
cure the appreciation either of the 
habitués, or of the general public. 
At the very commencement of his 
career, this most unfortunate ev/re- 
preneur was met by the following 
damaging remarks, which, coming 
from a quarter possessing consider- 
able influence, could not have failed 
to be most injurious both to him- 
self and his undertaking : 

‘ Many weeks,’ said the Harmo- 
nicon, ‘if not months, before the 
opening of the King’s Theatre, ex- 
pectation had been raised to a high 
pitch: a newmanagerhad embarked 
hisreputation and fortune in the en- 
terprise, and commenced by pro- 

* See the Harmonicon for 1832, pp. 23-4. 
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mising reforms and ameliorations, 
much wanted and long called for 
by the subscribers ; among which 
were a considerable change in 
the operatic corps, as well as that 
of the ballet ; new musical dramas, 
the old ones, however excellent, 
having been heard to satiety ; and 
a renovation of the interior of the 
house, together with numerous other 
minor matters, which it is not ne- 
cessary to enter into. Mr. Monck 
Mason, the gentleman who now 
undertakes to sway the sceptre of 
this theatre, calculating by the de- 
mands of the town and his liberal 
wishes, rather than by the means of 
supplying the one and gratifying 
the other, certainly “‘ protested too 
much ;” he was not aware of the 
difficulties he would have to en- 
counter, and however conversant 
he may have been in the affairs of 
foreign theatres, could have been 
very little acquainted with the mul- 
titudinous details involved in the 
management of our Italian opera, 
in which the activity and the ad- 
dress of the director are as much, 
if not more, called for off the stage 
than on, and the obstacles he has 
to struggle against are such as are 
utterly unknown abroad, where the 
respective governments afford es- 
tablishments of this kind not only 
great pecuniary aid, but arm the 
‘administration,’ asitis called, with 
their authority ; thus bearing much 
of the expense, and preserving that 
order in the various departments 
which is so difficult to maintain in 
an Anglo-Italian theatre. The con- 
tinued agitation, too, of a great po- 
litical question, and the threat of a 
pestilential disease (the cholera) in 
the metropolis, were additional im- 
pediments to the well-being of a 
concern which depends entirely 
upon fashion, and the support of 
the higher classes ofsociety. Un- 
der these rather discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the King’s Theatre 
opened on Saturday, Feb. 4th, with 


a new opera, and, with one excep- 
tion (Madame de Meric), new per- 
formers. So far, the management 
redeemed the promise made.”* A 
more thorough wet blanket than 
this could scarcely have been ap- 
plied to any undertaking, and with- 
out doubt it had a most injurious 
effect upon Mr. Monck Mason’s in- 
terests. 

The most important of the new 
engagements for the season of 1832 
were M. Nouritt and Signor Tam- 
burini. The former made little or 
no impression ; the latter at once 
established a reputation that con- 
tinued for nearly a quarter of a 
century afterwards. Tamburini was 
first brought under the notice of 
the English cognoscenti by the men- 
tion that had been made of his 
appearance in 1829 at the Karnth- 
norther theatre at Vienna, as Figaro 
in Rossini’s Barbiere, his voice being 
spoken of as of great compass and 
flexibility, and his method unexcep- 
tionable. This report having been 
fully confirmed, Mr. Monck Mason 
naturally considered himself fortun- 
ate in securing his services, and he 
made his first appearance, May 26, 
in Rossini’s Za Cenerentola, meet- 
ing with a reception that augured 
well for his own permanent suc- 
cess, no less than for the welfare 
of the management. But as ‘one 
swallow does not make a summer,’ 
so one intelligent and brilliant vo- 
calist did not constitute a com- 
pany that would give satisfaction 
to the hadbitués, who had become 
exacting on account of the excel- 
lent quality of the engagements that 
had been for so many years made 
by Mr. Ebers, and afterwards by 
MM. Laporte and Laurent during 
a much shorter period of their man- 
agement. 

From the first moment of Tam- 
burini’s appearance in London to 
the end of his career, he was a 
general favourite. The same good 

* See the Harmonicon for 1832, p. 68, 
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fortune seems to have, for the most 
part, attended him throughout his 
entire professional career. He was 
born March 28th, 1800, at Faenza, 
and from his childhood was brought 
in contact with musicians of greater 
or less degree of talent and acquire- 
ment. His father, Pasquale Tam- 
burini, was a professor of music at 
Faenza, and a clarionet, horn, and 
trumpet player. Leaving Faenza 
for Fossombrone, in the Marches 
of Ancona, to undertake the direc- 
tion of the military musical affairs 
of the former place, he took his 
son with him, with the fixed pur- 
pose of making him a horn player, 
although he was then no more than 
nine years old. That instrument 
very nearly killed him, causing an 
illness from which he was scarcely 
expected to have recovered. His 
father was sufficiently wise not to 
persevere, after his son’s convales- 
cence, with his studies in that direc- 
tion, but placed him under the care 
of Aldobrando Bossi, a chapel-mas- 
ter at Fossombrone, who gave him 
singing-lessons for the next three 
years ; when, returning to Faenza, 
he at once became a member of 
the chorus at the opera of that 
town. Young as he was, he had 
the intuition to discern what are 
those qualities which best serve to 
make an artiste, both as a vocalist 
and as an actor; and having had 
the advantage of hearing Mom- 
belli, David, and Donzelli, as also 
Mdmes. Pisaroni* and Mombelli, 
he was at the utmost pains to form 
his own method upon that of one 
or other of these celebrities. His 
voice, having settled down as a 
baritone, induced him, at eighteen 
years of age, to leave his paternal 
roof, and betake himself to Bologna, 
where a director of spectacle at 
Cento having fallen in with him, 
at once engaged him, and, inspite of 
his youth and inexperience, disco- 
vered that he had found a treasure. 


* See vol, ix. P. 166, 
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Going at first from place to place 
of no note, he readily learned the 
rudiments of his profession ; but 
before he was sufficiently instructed 
to take ‘leading business,’ he ven- 
tured upon a début at the Teatro 
Nuovo at Naples, where being but 
coldly received, he tried his for- 
tune at Florence, only to meet 
with similar misfortune. The chief 
cause of his failure at each of these 
places was his disposition to sing 
flat—a defect which he never tho- 
roughly overcame, and which in 
the later period of his career, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, was often so painful as to 
make his appearance anything but 
desirable. In spite of the cold re- 
ception that Florence had accorded 
him, he obtained an engagement 
at Leghorn for the Carnival of 1820, 
and completely had his revenge 
against the decision of the more 
important Italian city by reason 
of the warmth of his reception, and 
the favour that was at once shown 
him, and continued so long as he 
remained in that position. During 
the time of his engagement at Leg- 
horn, he pursued his studies with 
the utmost assiduity, in order to 
fit himself for an appearance at 
Turin, whence, after having been 
thoroughly successful in the spring 
of 1822, he went to the Scala at 
Milan in the autumn of the same 
year, and secured the same result. 
After Milan, in the following year, 
he visited Trieste, and, in passing 
through Venice, sang at the Fenice, 
and ata concert given by the court, 
which Rossini directed. From 
that hour Tamburini’s fortune may 
be said to have been made ; for 
from Trieste he went to Rome, 
where he remained two years, and 
then, returning to Venice, sung in 
Rossini’s AZoise, and divided the 
applause with Mdme. de Meric- 
Lalande* and M. David. His steps 
were not bent, however, towards 
* See vol. ix. p. 173. 












Paris or London till some time 
later, inasmuch as he accepted en- 
gagements at Palermo, Naples, 
Milan, Vienna, and Genoa, as if he 
had no intention or design of ever 
trying his fortune elsewhere. At 
length the way opened for him to 
go to Paris; where, in October 1832, 
he débuted at ‘ Les Italiens’ as Dan- 
dini in Rossini’s Cenerentola, and 
at once established himself as be- 
longing to the first rank of trans- 
Alpine artistes.* During his engage- 
ment at that opera-house, I heard 
him in this ré/e, and was at once 
struck by the beauty of his voice, 
which, but for his propensity even 
then occasionally to sing false, was 
pure and round in quality, and not 
long afterwards was farther im- 
proved by considerable facility of 
execution, but much more so by 
the excellence of his phrasing. 

Concerning Tamburini’s _ later 
career, I shall have hereafter to 
speak at some length. I content 
myself, therefore, with observing 
that, in spite of his accomplish- 
ments, he was one of those artistes 
who were never wholly satisfactory 
to myself. Accomplished, clever, 
and reliable as he invariably was, 
there was always something appa- 
rently wanting to render his vocal- 
isation and the personation of the 
characters he undertook thoroughly 
acceptable. Those who had never 
seen or heard Ambrogetti or Garcia 
in the title é/e of Don Giovanni, are 
in the habit of asserting that Tam- 
burini was a thoroughly competent 
exponent of that most difficult cha- 
racter. With this opinion I entirely 
disagree. From his first appearance 
in the struggle scene with Donna 
Anna to the alarm of Leporello, to 
the concluding note of the second 
act, Tamburini was by no means 
the high-born and chivalric Spanish 
Don, but a mere French fetit- maitre, 
of the most finicking manners and 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, viii. p, 178, 
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attitudes. He rather—especially in 
his later days—barked than sung 
Mozart’s music, and gave, both to 
the impersonation and the vocalisa- 
tion, a tone which might indeed 
have been the best of his time, al- 
though bad was the best. Thus, 
also, in Rossini’s Parbiere he was 
a Figaro without hilarity or anima- 
tion, his fun being as heavy as lead, 
and his fixesse of such a complexion 
that it would never have been possi- 
ble to outwit so crafty a schemer as 
Beaumarchais’s jealous and unprin- 
cipled Dr. Bartolo. His mannerism 
was likewise of the most distinct 
type ; upon which characteristic he 
was sore, if it were, as he thought, 
in any wise mimicked or ridiculed. 
Of an instance of this peculiarity I 
have a lively recollection. When 
Mdme. Viardét was one night 
singing with him at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, the 
once highly popular but somewhat 
vulgar duet, ‘O, guardate che 
figura,’ she so closely imitated, if 
not actually mimicked, him, that 
he could scarcely restrain his anger 
whilst he was upon the stage with 
her, and actually burst into a fury 
when the curtain fell. Mdme. 
Viardét was thunderstruck at such 
a manifestation of ill-feeling, and 
told me, the following day, that no- 
thing should ever induce her again 
to sing that duet with a man, who 
had not the good taste or temper 
to understand that the imitation 
she had given of his manner was 
merely adopted in an artistic, and 
by no means in anoffensive sense— 
a determination to which she reso- 
lutely adhered. Disinclined, how- 
ever, as I am to award anything 
like the same amount of commen- 
dation to Tamburini which he al- 
most universally enjoyed, and espe- 
cially in this country, I should in- 
deed gladly hail the appearance of 
any successor who is worthy of 
being brought into comparison with 
him, especially in those parts which 
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he made peculiarly his own. Faure 
is the only man who may in this 
respect be now named; but neither 
his voice nor his method is Ita- 
lian; and great and accomplished 
an artiste as he unquestionably is, 
this disadvantage—by no means 
a fault——cannot, as I think, be 
wholly set aside or overlooked. 
There was one feature, however, 
in Mr. Monck Mason’s manage- 
ment which, it was admitted on 
all hands, had received an amount 
of improvement as satisfactory as 
it was unexpected—the composi- 
tion of the orchestra, which had 
been most grievously neglected un- 
der every other management. In 
the previous year, Signor M. Costa 
had made great changes for the 
better; but on this occasion he 
had received carte blanche to do as 
he pleased, and he was not slow to 
avail himself ofsuch an opportunity. 
As a matter of operatic history, it 
may not be uninteresting to name 
its several members in their respec- 
tive departments. Director of the 
music—Signor M. Costa. Leader 
of the orchestra—Signor Spagno- 
letti. Violins—Messrs. Mori, Dando, 
Watts, Murray, Nadaud, Pigott, 
Ella, Kearns, Wallis, Baker, Reeve, 
Bohrer, Tolbecque, Griesbach, Zer- 
bini, Littolff, Anderson, Watkins, 
Thomas, &c. Viole—Moralt,Warre, 
Alsept, Daniels, Chubb, Nicks, &c. 
Violoncelli— Lindley, Rousselot, 
Hatton, Bohrer, Crouch, Brooks, &c. 
Contrabassi— Dragonetti, Wilson, 
Howell, Anfossi, Flower, Taylor, 
&c. Flauti—Nicholson and Card. 
Oboe—Cooke and Barret. Clarini 
—Wilman and Powell. Fagotti— 
Bauman and Tully. Corni—Platt, 
Ray, Calcott, and Tully. Trombe 
—Harper and Irwin. Tromboni— 
Mariotti, Smithers seniorand junior. 
Timpani—Chipp. The chorus was 
also placed under the direction of 
an approved master, subject to the 
supervision of the director in chief ; 
but the improvement in this de- 
VOL. IX. 
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partment was not equal to that 
which had been made in the band. 
One of the expected profitable 
speculations of the season—the in- 
troduction of Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Diadble, with very nearly the same 
cast with which it had been pre- 
sented in Paris—turned out a com- 
plete failure, one cause of such a 
disaster arising from its produc- 
tion having been much too long 
retarded, and from two most inef- 
fective attempts being made at the 
two patent theatres to anticipate 
its more legitimate representation 
at the King’s Theatre. The opera 
was brought out in a most liberal 
manner ; the dresses were superb, 
and the mése en seine beautiful. I 
was present on the first night of its 
performance ; but it was so unlike 
what I had listened to in Paris, 
that, had I then heard it for the 
first time, I should have utterly 
condemned it, as by far the greater 
number of the audience did. Al- 
though this opera is confessed on 
all hands to have been Meyerbeer’s 
chef @euvre, next to Les Huguenots, 
it has never made a thoroughly fa- 
vourable impression in this country, 
and is said scarcely ever to have 
paid for the mounting it absolutely 
requires. There seems, therefore, 
to be very little doubt that much 
force was prevalent in the following 
remarks, which were written very 
soon after its first performance, un- 
der Mr. Monck Mason’s manage- 
ment, in the leading musical organ 
of the times: 

‘This opera,’ says the accom- 
plished critic of the Harmonicon, 
‘it should be considered was writ- 
ten for the French stage. Without 
entering into the question of which 
is right, it must be admitted that 
the taste of the two countries—of 
France and England—or rather the 
notion of what is and what is not 
true dramatic music, differs in many 


respects materially. Meyerbeer 
composed Robert for the meridian 
EE 
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of Paris. His melodies then are 
French, and he has succeeded in 
pleasing those to whom he ad- 
dressed his music in a manner that 
has surpassed the expectations of 
the most sanguine of his friends ; 
and with all our national prejudices 
against the music of our neigh- 
bours, which has been strong, and 
is still kept up by a few, it will be 
admitted by impartial judges, that 
of late years the French have made 
vast strides in composition, par- 
ticularly in that for the stage. They 
have left the living Italians, Ros- 
sini excepted, far behind, and are 
nearer and nearer approaching 
the best school of Germany. If, 
then, Meyerbeer has been fortu- 
nate enough to produce an opera 
that has not only obtained the suf- 
frages of all Paris, but actually 
made a fureur in that capital, 
there is prima facie evidence of its 
superior merit ; and the reception 
it has met with here is a proof that 
the English give their sanction to 
the verdict pronounced in favour 
of the work by a great and very 
critical nation. That the opera is 
too long for us, is admitted by all ; 
and that its effect here would have 
been much greater had it been cau- 
tiously abridged, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; but its production was so much 
retarded, that the composer had 
not an opportunity of attending a 
single rehearsal, or he would most 
likely have profited by the advice 
of his experienced friends, and re- 
duced it to dimensions .calculated 
for a town to which the language 
is foreign.’* 

As I had very little opportunity 
of attending the performances of 
German opera at His Majesty’s 
Theatre during this season, I shall 
defer giving an expression of my 
recollections of Mdme. Schroder- 
Devrient and M. Haitzinger—who 
were the best members of that com- 
pany—till a later period, and con- 

* See the Harmonicon for 1832, p. 160. 


tent myself with saying that, on 
the gth of May, when the Der 
Freischiitz was given, and on the 
18th of May, when Beethoven's /7- 
delio was substituted for the for- 
mer work, everything that could 
militate against satisfactory per- 
formances seemed to have com- 
bined. The choruses were tolerably 
well sung, but the band, although 
led by Spagnoletti, was not suffi- 
ciently efficient to produce a per- 
fect ensemble, by reason of the una- 
voidable absence of those members 
who were engaged at the Ancient, 
Philharmonic, and other concerts 
on nights not exclusively belonging 
to the Italian theatre. The taste 
also for German opera had not then 
been created ; the consequence of 
which was that the pit was only 
half filled, and that chiefly by Ger- 
mans, whilst the boxes and amphi- 
theatre were quite as sparsely oc- 
cupied. Singular, also, to say, the 
reduction of the prices for the Ger- 
man off-nights militated against the 
gathering of crowded houses. The 
habitués would not patronise the 
performances because they were 
cheap, and the less fortunate pub- 
lic, who mostly frequented the 
theatres, were not yet sufficiently 
educated up to the enjoyment of 
classical music of the highest class. 
It required nearly a whole genera- 
tion to pass away before the masses 
could be brought in crowds to listen 
to Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
Weber, with the quiet enjoyment 
they now night after night patiently 
manifest. Mr. Monck Mason was 
assuredly the means of sowing this 
good seed ; but the harvest of en- 
joyment it was to produce was not 
brought to maturity until the re- 
membrance of his name had wholly 
ceased to exist, except amongst 2 
few, who refer to his brief career as 
an operatic director as the dawning 
of the day, whence such excellent 
results primarily emanated. 
During the season of 1832, Mrs. 
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Bishop, the second wife of the ce- 
lebrated composer of that name— 
and afterwards Sir Henry Bishop— 
came prominently before the pub- 
lic. She had been previously heard, 
andspoken well, ofas Miss Rivitre ; 
but it was not until her appearance 
at the second Ancient Concert, of 
March 14th, that she could be said 
to have made a reputation as a 
singer qualified to occupy a fore- 
most rank in her profession. 
Miss Shirretf also appeared at the 
same concert, and certainly bore 
away the palm from her rival; for 
whilst she was said to have sung 
in tune, and to have possessed 
feelmg—two material points in the 
formation of a vocal performer 
—Mrs. Bishop was upbraided in 
very strong terms for the faultiness 
of her intonation.* 

At the first concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society for this year, 
February 27th, I had an opportu- 
nity of hearing a clever pianist, 
Mr. Field, who played a concerto 
of his own composition, which was 
favourably received, the perform- 
ance being pronounced as in every 
degree gratifying. This gentleman 
was the favourite pupil of Clementi, 
and had been absent from Eng- 
land nearly thirty years, and, hav- 
ing established himself at St. Peters- 
burg, had never, till this year 
(1832), visited his native country. 
The opinion expressed, concerning 
his concerto and his playing, so 
thoroughly accorded with my own, 
that I adopt it with the utmost 
satisfaction. ‘ Mr. Field’s concerto 
in E flat differs materially from the 
more prevailing style. It is clear, 
melodious, and not so overloaded 
with what are called brilliant, but 
are, in fact, confused passages, as 
we are now so much accustomed 
to hear. The middle movement 
— “a pastorale” —is exceedingly 
delicious, and excited a unani- 
mous encore. ‘The finale is very 

* See the Harmonicon for 1832, p. 90. 
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lively, though the whole was per- 
haps rather too long, the first 
movement particularly, which ad- 
mits of abridgment. Mr. Field 
has a rapid finger, and executes 
with the utmost degree of neat- 
ness. His taste is pure, and in 
expression he every now and then 
reminds us of the great master of 
this style (J. B.) Cramer.’* 

A composer of considerable pre- 
tension, but of very ordinary ca- 
pacity, about this time pushed him- 
self into notoriety; and having been 
warmly taken up by several musi- 
cal enthusiasts, and pronounced 
by them to be a second Haydn or 
Mozart, managed to keep his name 
for a year or two before the public, 
but then wholly and hopelessly 
died out of everybody's remem- 
brance—the Chevalier Neukomm. 
With the exception of one song, 
‘ The sea, the sea, the open sea,’ 
which he wrote for Henry Phillips, 
and which that singer rendered 
popular, not a single composition 
made the slightest impression upon 
the British public. An oratorio, 
or rather a Sacred Cantata, as it 
should have been called, which he 
had a commission to write for one 
of the Birmingham Festivals, and 
from which great things were ex- 
pected, fell completely flat upon 
its performance in that place ; and 
to the best of my recollection, was 
never again heard. Neukomm 
was already an old man when he 
first appeared in London, but he 
lived to be eighty years of age, and 
died on the 3d of April 1858, at 
Paris, whither he had returned 
after a voyage to the East. 

At the latter part of this year’s 
season Miss Romer—a lady of 
whom I shall afterwards have to 
speak—made her appearance at 
Covent Garden, in the English ver- 
sion of Rossini’s Bardiere, and was 





* See the Harmonicon for 1832, p. 92. 
+ See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, vi, pp. 303-5. 









as well received as she deserved to 
be, on account of the great promise 
that to a considerable extent was 
speedily fulfilled. Mdme. Vestris was 
also much before the public, main- 
taining the position she had seve- 
ral years previously secured as one 
of the-most accomplished actresses 
and useful vocalists that had ever 
appeared in this country. It was 
indeed truly said of this remark- 
able woman, who was equally at 
home upon the Italian, German, 
and English stage, that ‘in every 
sense she belonged to all Europe.’ 
Her father—F. Bartalozzi, R.A.— 
was an Italian engraver; her mo- 
ther a German, and a good piano- 
forte player ; her (first) husband, 
a member of the illustrious danc- 
‘ing family of France; and her- 
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self an Englishwoman, who was 
able to speak several languages 
with the utmost facility. Her voice 
was a pure contralto of the richest 
quality, and had it been cultivated 
up to its full requirements, would 
have rendered her the most perfect 
singer of her times in this spe- 
cialty. After having been of the 
utmost service, especially ata pinch, 
to various operatic managers, she 
finally quitted the lyric stage, and 
devoted herself exclusively to the 
English drama, and both as an 
actress and a manageress continued 
to deserve and enjoy the favour of 
the public so long as she lived. 
She married Mr. Charles James 
Mathews, July 18th, 1838, and died 
August 8th, 1856. 


WE NEVER TALKED OF LOVE. 


—_—~>_—. 


WE roamed the woods together, 
Sweet Rosalie and I, 

In fair and sunny weather, 
Just when the corn stood high. 


The woods were thick around us, 
They formed a roof above ; 

We talked as subjects found us, 
But we never talked of love. 


We wandered home together, 
Sweet Rosalie and I ; 

Across the purple heather, 
And where the stream runs by. 


The sun was slowly sinking, 
And softly moaned the dove ; 
We both knew we were thinking, 
Though we never talked, of love. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE OPERA, 
On the Thursday following that 
evening when, to the delight of a 
crowded audience, Der Freischiits 
was put upon the boards as credit- 
ably as could be expected, con- 
sidering the limited resources at 
the manager’s command, my aunt 
Jane, her eldest son, and her 
eldest and youngest daughters 
started off to pay a visit to Daniel 
Motfield, another uncle of mine, 
who had established himself in a 
town some fifteen miles off as a 
corn-merchant. 

He was only a corn-merchant in 
a very small way; but his wife 
brought him some money, and as 
it was known that at her father’s 
death all he possessed would come 
toher and her children, Mrs. Daniel 
seemed to my aunt Jane a person 
whose friendship was to be desired: 
a sentiment Mrs. Daniel recipro- 
cated, wherefore the two ladies 
visited each other as frequently as 
the intervening fifteen miles of 
country would permit. 

When Mrs. Daniel came to Fair- 
port, she brought some of her chil- 
dren, and remained for a day or 
two; when Mrs. Isaac Motfield 
went to Deepley she was invaria- 
bly accompanied by some of her off- 
spring, who were wont to speak 
rapturously of the pleasures to be 
found, and the dainties to be en- 
joyed, at their uncle Daniel’s house. 

Towards myself Mrs. Daniel 
Motfield adopted a very simple 
course. Virtually she ignored my 
existence, of which I have now 
every reason to believe she at that 


period strongly disapproved. After 
kissing my cousins all round, she 
would indeed so far unbend as to 
give me one finger that I had to 
shake, and say, 

‘Well, Anne, how are you?’ or, 
‘So you are here again, Anne?” 

Once I remember she gave me 
six walnuts ; but that was because 
I had, most reluctantly, presented 
to her a beautiful little needle- 
book, that had come with the pic- 
tures and the brocades and the 
spinet from the old house where 
my father died. 

Mrs. Daniel still preserves that 
needle-book, and exhibits it to her 
acquaintances as a proof of the 
generous disposition her dear 
niece possessed even when quite 
a tiny child—the praise being to- 
tally undeserved, as I never gave 
anything away with less good will 
in my life. 

I did not like Mrs. Daniel; and 
yet, when I stood on the door-step 
and saw my cousins drive off in 
the bright sunshine, my heart was 
so lonely and sad, that I had much 
ado to keep from bursting into 
tears there and then. 

So few people cared for me. I 
tried hard to be good; but in my 
case certainly goodness was its own 
reward, for no one appeared in the 
smallest degree interested about 
the matter. 

For the moment I almost hated 
the sight of my cousins’ bold 
healthy faces, as they turned round 
and waved their hands in farewell. 

One of them had insisted on my 
lending her a brooch, which it was 
certain she would never return, as 
she publicly stated to her mother 
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that Anne had given it to her; 
and I lacked moral courage to en- 
ter a protest against the assertion. 
My grandmother would, I knew, be 
vexed at its disappearance. She 
had not wanted me to take it to 
Fairport, from which place I gene- 
rally returned home as bare of 
valuables as a plucked fowl is of 
feathers ; but my entreaties carried 
the day, and now the brooch was 
gone, together with a reticule, 
knitted of blue-silk cord, lined 
with white silk, and adorned with 
tassels—another of the small pos- 
sessions which, my cousin’s soul 
desiring, it had. 

And yet I was ungrateful for 
thinking about these things or feel- 
ing hurt because they did not take 
me with them. Was not a visit to 
Fairport as much of an ‘outing’ 
for Annie Motfield as a visit to 
Deepley for them? Had not my 
aunt kissed me, and said I was to 
be sure and take good care of my 
uncle and Tommy ?—the rest of the 
family being from home. Had she 
not given directions for a pudding 
to be made, and a cake baked P 
Yes, that was all quite true ; but 
I wanted, nevertheless, to have 
been driving along the road I knew 
so well from description : through 
the woods, across the ford, down 
the long hill to Deepley. I wanted 
to see Mrs. Daniel’s drawing-room, 
where the blinds were always down, 
lest the sun should fade the carpet ; 
where the chairs were tied up in 
brown holland pinafores, that if 
undone, revealed glimpses of am- 
ber damask; where there was a 
real glass above the chimneypiece, 
and three painted urns with gilt 
handles and knobs—my cousins 
said gold handles and knobs, but 
] have since rejected this account 
as fallacious—on the mantelshelf; 
where there were cabinets filled 


with foreign shells and feather-fans 
—the gifts of a brother in the mer- 
chant-service ; 


where there was 
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bead-work that faintly shadowed 
forth Mrs. Daniel’s love of the 
elegances and refinements of life ; 
and where the very table-covers 
were wrought in tent and cross- 
stitch, to the admiration of all per- 
mitted to behold. 

Farther, I desired to ride round 
the paddock on Dapple, a certain 
staid pony, who had, I feel confi- 
dent, a poor life of it, when those 
boisterous young folks took him in 
hand ; and I wished to pick up 
walnuts myself, and to eat of the 
fruit of the luscious mulberry-tree, 
which grew—I knew the very spot 
—in the middle of a grass-plat, 
which was, to quote Ada, ‘ covered 
and covered with berries, that were 
always falling from the boughs.’ 

Then there were pet rabbits and 
an Angola cat, and a little white 
dog, and a large black one; and 
not one of these possessions had | 
ever beheld, although my cousins 
must have seen them over and 
over again. 

It may not seem much, after all, 
to have fretted about; but small 
trials are great to little people, and 
with a very sorrowful heart I as- 
cended the staircase, and went 
into the drawing-room, and looked 
out over thesea. Then I went up 
another flight, into my aunt’s bed- 
room, and looked over the sea 
again; after which I took a third 
view of the same scene from my 
own chamber. 

By this time I felt better, and 
remembering Tommy, who had 
been induced to bear the parting 
from his mother without making 
public lamentation only by the 
promise of lozenges, which he was 
then enjoying, decided on taking 
that young gentleman out for a 
walk. 

As a rule, Tommy was not a 
desirable companion ; but on this 
occasion he proved, as his mother 
would have said, as ‘ good as gold.’ 
Whether it was the effect of the 
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lozenges eaten, or of the prospec- 
tive pudding to be eaten, it is diffi- 
cult to say; but the usually frac- 
tious imp demeaned himself to- 
wards me with an amiability and a 
decorum foreign to his nature. 

Did I wish to go on the sands, 
he did not immediately desire to 
remain on the parade; did I sug- 
gest walking through the town, he 
was not instantly seized with a 
passion for collecting shells and 
sea-weed ; and accordingly Tommy 
and I, with a rare harmony, wan- 
dered first along the beach, and re- 
turned home by a circuitous route, 
which led past the terrace and the 
hotel, and then through that street 
where the theatre was situated. 

There I stopped, and read slowly 
the huge flaunting bill, which set 
forth that on Thursday evening 
would be performed // Barbiere, 
and on Saturday Lurydice — an- 
nouncements which dispelled the 
small amount of cheerfulness ac- 
quired during our walk. 

Should I ever grow up and go 
to theatres? Should I*ever hear 
any music different from that in 
St. Stephen’s — anything which 
should fulfil my ideal of minstrelsy ? 
Should I ever be in the same house 
with those beautifully-dressed la- 
dies I had watched on Monday 
night, and should be looking at 
again that evening, as they drove 
along the parade? 

Well might Tommy accuse me 
of crossness, and threaten to lift 
up his voice unless I told him a 
story on the spot ; well might my 
uncle, bringing a healthy appetite 
with him to dinner, ask me if I 
were ill, that I sat so silent, and ate 
nothing. 

‘I am quite well, thank you, 
uncle,’ I answered; but I could 
not help unbidden tears filling my 
eyes as I did so, and no doubt he 
half guessed the source from whence 
they sprang, for he said, cheerfully 
and kindly, 








‘Never mind, my little maid. 
If Mrs. Daniel does not want you 
now, somebody else will want you 
hereafter. Put a bright face on 
it; there will be money bid for you 
yet.’ 

Then I did what I daresay as- 
tonished him mightily : I got up, 
and threw my arms round his neck, 
and put my lips to his, ‘Tommy the 
while, in an access of amazement, 
surveying the tableau with his 
mouth filled so full of pudding, 
that he had subsequently to swal- 
low it with a gulp. 

In that moment I think my 
uncle’s memory leaped back over 
the barrier of years. He was a boy 
again, and my mother but a mite 
of a child, and he and she were 
wandering through the fields toge- 
ther bird-nesting, primrose-seeking, 
butterfly-catching, blackberry-ga- 
thering, nutting, as they were wont ; 
for she had ever been his favourite 
of all the ‘flock, which was the 
cause perhaps of the comparative 
kindness I received at the hands 
of his household. 

He was young again, for the mo- 
ment, and she was alive; but ah, 
well-a-day ! youth passes away like 
a shadow! And here were he and 
I—he middle aged, I a child as 
she used to be—speaking heart to 
heart with a sort of mute appeal. 

‘I tell you what, Nannie,’ he re- 
marked, after a second’s pause: 
‘you and I will walk up to the 
theatre to-night, and see all the 
gentlefolk going in to hear the 
great singer. Should you like that?’ 

*O uncle ! I exclaimed. 

* Me too,’ put in Tommy; which 
observation we both ignored, feel- 
ing our happiness would not be 
increased by Tommy’s presence ; 
and silence, in his opinion, giving 
consent, the young gentleman re- 
mained satisfied. 

What an afternoon that was! 
What a glory there seemed over 
the sea! what a beauty in the sun- 
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shine, in the long stretch of sandy 
beach, in the white-winged vessels, 
ay, even in the boats drawn up on 
the shingle! How I devoted my- 
self to Tommy! What tales I told 
him, what pictures I exhibited be- 
fore his expressionless eyes, what 
pains I took with the child physi- 
cally and mentally, nobody would 
believe. We played at cat’s-cradle; 
I taught him the royal game of 
goose. I seemed lifted up into a 
sort of seventh heaven, since at 
length one person seemed vaguely 
to understand I lacked something 
necessary to happiness. 

For the first time in my life I 
believe I was that day popular ; 
and I had my reward, yea, in very 
truth. 

Duly set out was the tea-table 
—thin bread-and-butter and thick 
slices of bread duly graced the 
board. Jam appeared in a small 
glass dish, and the cake, which 
already Tommy had devoured in 
anticipation. ‘There likewise was 
the sugar-basin, into which his 
fingers strayed to such an extent, 
that, finally presenting him with a 
spoonful, I placed it on the man- 
telshelf beyond his reach. 

Everything was ready excepting 
the tea. But where was my uncle ? 
How did it happen that he, usually 
punctual, should not have appeared 
ere now ? 

The servant, from whom I sought 
information, reported him as ab- 
sent; and ‘Tommy, struggling at the 
moment to lug a heavy chair to 
the fireplace in order to reach the 
sugar-basin, paused in his efforts 
on hearing her reply, and urged 
me to cut the cake. 

‘It must be cut some time,’ urged 
that terrible child, ‘and pa won't 
mind.’ 

‘If I did anything of the sort, 
your papa would be excessively 
angry,’ I replied, with that calm 
dignity which befitted my age. 

Whereupon Tommy pulled a face 
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at me, and recommenced his infan- 
tile labours. 

He had just got the chair into 
position, and was going to mount 
it, whilst I, on my part, was about 
to remove the sugar-basin to a still 
greater altitude, when my uncle 
burst into the room. 

‘Nannie,’ he cried, ‘ how should 
you like to go to the opera?’ 

*O uncle! I gasped out, like 
one who had been asked a ques- 
tion too strange to be true. 

‘I am not jesting, my little girl,’ 
he said. ‘As I was coming down 
the parade, I met Mr. Bilbay of 
the //ying Mail, and he said he 
had a box for four, and that if I 
should like to hear Madame Ser- 
lini, he had two places to spare. 
So I told him my niece was music- 
mad, and that if I might bring her 
too, I would be there. You must 
put on your best bib and tucker, 
child, for it is the stage-box, al- 
though I do not suppose anybody 
will notice us.’ 

It was all fairyland after that. 
In no earthly habitation, I am sure, 
was the tea poured out that night. 
In Arcadia I ate a slice of bread- 
and-butter, and cut Tommy enough 
cake to make a dyspeptic of him 
for life. But the digestion of some 
children is wonderful, and I be- 
lieve he went to bed more willingly 
in consequence. 

I waited to pour out a third cup 
of tea for my uncle, who, perceiv- 
ing the impatience I tried in vain 
to hide, then said, 

‘We have not much time to lose, 
dear. Run up stairs, and put on 
your best frock, and let us be go- 
ing. Ifyou have not got a dress 
of your own good enough for the 
occasion, look in your cousins’ 
drawers, and take what you need.’ 

But I had a dress with me—a 
lovely dress, that must, so Miss 
Hunter declared, have been em- 
broidered in a French convent, 
and served probably as christening- 
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robe to some one who lived and 
died before I was thought of. 

My grandmother, thinking it a 
pity so rare a thing should lie hid- 
den any longer, had brought it 
forth from amongst the brocades, 
and made an upper skirt of it for 
me, which I wore, on such rare oc- 
casions as a visit to the minister’s 
wife, or a tea-drinking at the 
schools, over a fine white-muslin 
slip. 

The bodice had, under Miss 
Hunter’s advice, been likewise 
skilfully manipulated ; and when I 
appeared in this attire, with a curi- 
ous Indian necklace round my 
throat, and my short hair—it was 
the custom then for children to 
wear short hair—brushed out and 
made to appear as well as possible, 
uncle Isaac— arrayed, to my as- 
tonishment, in a white tie and a 
swallow-tailed coat, which latter 
had done service at his wedding 
looked at me approvingly, and said, 

‘You will do, child. Put on a 
thick cloak, Nannie,’ he added, 
‘for you will find it chilly coming 
out of that warm theatre.’ 

And in two minutes more we 
were really, actually, truly, on our 
way to the opera. 

I could not believe it possible, 
and yet still I did believe it. I 
would have danced along the pa- 
rade, had not a sense of decorum 
restrained that ebullition of feeling. 
The only way in which I permit- 
ted my rapture to evidence itself 
was by giving my uncle’s hand, 
which I held, a great squeeze from 
time to time. 

He too seemed very happy. On 
the whole, we were just like a 
couple of children out together for 
a holiday, too enjoyable to be talk- 
ed about or fully realised at the 
time. 

When we got into the High- 
street, he turned into a draper’s 
shop, where the following dialogue 
took place : 
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‘ Good-evening, Mr. Nelson.’ 

‘ Good-evening, sir.’ 

‘I want a pair of gloves for my 
little miece. We are going to the 
opera.’ 

And so the gloves—the first pair 
of kid I ever had in my life—were 
bought and paid for, and put on 
and buttoned by kindly Mrs. Nel- 
son, who stooped down and kissed 
me when she had effected that feat. 

In a drawer upstairs lie two 
gloves, that, small though they are, 
were then too large for me; and I 
never can look at them without a 
sorrowful longing that I could go 
back and live that evening over 
again, and touch once more the 
hand of*him who was thencefor- 
ward so stanch and tender in his 
love. 

What a blessed visit that of Mrs. 
Isaac Motfield to Mrs. Daniel 
Motfield proved to me! And yet 
I had been discontented and ready 
to cry when the party started. I 
felt ashamed of myself, and in an 
access of gratitude and happiness 
gave uncle Isaac’s hand such a ter- 
rible squeeze, that he said laugh- 
ingly, 

‘There is no necessity for you 
to break my bones, Nannie, al- 
though we are going to the opera.’ 

* But I can’t believe that we are 
going,’ was my reply. 

‘ Well, seeing is believing, surely, 
for here we are,’ he answered; and, 
still holding his hand, we threaded 
our way amongst the carriages that 
were already blocking up the narrow 
street, and entered the building. 

Of course, having lived so long 
in Fairport, he was well known to 
all the people connected with the 
theatre ; and though some of them 
looked rather astonished at seeing 
him there, dressed so elaborately, 
every person was very kind; and 
whilst one took charge of his hat 
and overcoat and umbrella, another 
relieved me of my cloak and bon- 
net, and a third led us along a 
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narrow passage, covered with red 
carpet, at the extreme end of which 
he unlocked a little door, and let 
us into a place close to the stage, 
hung all round with chintz, and 
furnished with four chairs, that had 
red-velvet cushions and white 
enamelled backs. 

If fairyland was ever presented 
to a child’s eyes, fairyland opened 
before me at that moment. The 
light, the glitter, the beautifully- 
dressed ladies, the band, the sce- 
nery, appeared before me like some 
unreality produced by the wand of 
an enchanter. 

Was I awake or dreaming? 
Vainly my eyes looked round the 
house for an answer. I was stricken 
dumb and stupid with the sight, 
and stood like one bewildered, till 
my uncle, pulling me gently to- 
wards him, bade me sit down on 
one of the back chairs. 

‘For Mr. and Mrs. Bilbay will 
be here shortly,’ he added. ‘ What 
do you think of it all, Nannie? 

I could not answer. I could 
only stare at the place in which I 
found myself with a sort of trans- 
fixed wonder. 

Experience, which teaches us so 
much we should be glad never to 
have learnt, has informed me since, 
that the Fairport theatre was dirty, 
shabby, small, and inconvenient ; 
but to my imagination that night, 
it seemed like the palace ofa king, 
or, rather, like one of those en- 
chanted halls I had read of in 
Eastern stories—where thousands 
of lamps shine brightly, where gold 
and precious stones are strewed 
about as freely as pebbles on the 
sea-shore, where ladies are dressed 
in the height of magnificence, and 
the aspect of everything is different 
from that of our work-a-day world. 

Suddenly my eyes perceived in 
a box on the opposite side some 
faces which were familiar to me. 
There, attired in rustling silks, with 
splendid shawls wrapped round 
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them, with lace and ribbon soften- 
ing, not concealing, their gray 
hair, sat the two Miss Wiffordes ; 
and there too was Miss Cleeve, 
restless and unblushing as ever, 
whilst behind stood Mr. Sylvester, 
and some other gentleman with 
him. 

Here was a nice state of things ! 
If Miss Wifforde knew we had pre- 
sumed to come into such high and 
mighty company, might she not 
have something done to us? 

The terror of caste was very 
strong upon me as I whispered, 

‘Do you know, uncle, the ladies 
from the Great House are here ? 

‘Well, dear, they will not eat 
you up, I suppose,’ he said, more 
in answer to my terrified expres- 
sion than to my words; but I 
doubt if even this fact would have 
put me at my ease, had not Mrs. 
Bilbay appeared at the moment 
—an immense woman, who, good- 
naturedly insisting on my sitting 
in the front beside her, fairly en- 
veloped me in the folds of her 
voluminous skirt. 

Mrs. Bilbay was a Londoner 
who cared as little for the tradi- 
tions of local greatness as Miss 
Cleeve herself, and looked round 
the house through her opera-glass 
with a coolness which shocked 
while it inspired me with some de- 
gree of confidence. 

As for Mr. Bilbay, in compa- 
rison to his wife he appeared much 
about the same size as a shrimp 
might beside a large crayfish. Ne- 
vertheless, it was rumoured he had 
the stronger will of the two, and 
successfully managed to get his 
own way, which was not a bad 
way either. 

‘Do you think you shall enjoy 
it, little one?’ she asked, after she 
had completed her survey of the 
house and exchanged remarks with 
her- husband about some few of 
the audience. 

‘Yes, ma'am,’ I replied softly. 
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My heart was in my mouth with 
delight, and yet I could find no 
better answer. 

‘Monday’s performance would 
have been the one for you to see,’ 
she went on; ‘plenty of move- 
ment and spectacle. The music 
to-night will be lovely, but the 
plot is very quiet.’ 

Without in the least understand- 
ing what she meant, I answered 
that it would be beautiful to me, 
which seemed satisfactory to Mrs. 
Bilbay ; for she smiled, and was 
proceeding to give me an outline 
of the opera, when her husband 
said, ‘Hush! and the first act 
commenced. 

It had all been unreal enough 
before, but from that moment I 
was like one in a dream; and as 
the opera proceeded, the fascina- 
tion grew upon me till I forgot the 
spectators, my companions, and 
my own identity, in listening to 
such singing as it seemed to me 
could be like unto nothing except 
that of the angels in heaven. 

Since those days I have heard 
almost every noted singer of the 
time. Many more famous than 
my particular star have trilled their 
lays and rehearsed their woes, but 
to me there can never be such an- 
other prima donna as Lucia Ser- 
lini. 

Others might have more magni- 
ficent voices, others greater drama- 
tic power, others more perfect and 
regular beauty; but no one woman 
ever combined such expression, 
such grace, such refinement, as she 
who was the love of my youth. 

I did not comprehend, of course, 
a word she sang. Mrs. Bilbay 
had placed a book of the opera 
before me, but it lay on the front 
of the box unheeded till my uncle 
removed it for his own private in- 
struction ; while I sat and listened 
spell-bound, quiet, yet with a vague 
yearning, an unsatisfied longing, in 
my heart, the cause of which I 
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cannot clearly define even to this 
hour. 

All at once there came a burst 
of applause louder and more per- 
sistent than any which had pre- 
ceded it. Zhe song of the opera 
was ended, but I naturally was 
then ignorant of the fact. 

‘ Marvellous ! exclaimed Mr. 
Bilbay, clapping his hands with all 
his might. 

‘Simply perfection !’ said his wife. 

‘What did you think of that, 
Nannie?’ asked my uncle, leaning 
forward. 

And still the storm of applause 
continued ; still the rain of bou- 
quets fell at her feet; still she 
curtseyed her acknowledgments, 
moving slowly backward all the 
time. 

Then a tempest of noise arose. 
A hurricane of encores and bravos 
swept through the house. The 
audience clapped and stamped till 
I thought the place must come 
down. 

‘What does it all mean? What 
do they want?’ I whispered to Mrs. 
Bilbay. 

‘They want her to sing it again; 
and see, she is going to do so.’ 

For a moment a greater tumult 
of applause than ever, more curt- 
seying, more bouquets; next in- 
stant a silence which might have 
been felt, and then, breaking the 
stillness, came that divine voice 
singing the first notes of ‘ Home, 
sweet Home.’ 

I never heard anything like that 
woman's rendering of the melody, 
—never in all my life. Already 1 
was worked up to such a pitch of 
excitement that I could scarcely 
keep from crying; and when, 
after the slow ‘ Home—home 
sweet—sweet—home,’ she broke 
forth, with a sort of passionate as- 
sertion, into the next line, ‘ There’s 
no place like home,’ ending with 
something which seemed an ex- 
pression of melancholy regret for 
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home lost for ever—‘ There’s no— 
place—like home,’ the tears I had 
hitherto restrained fell hot and fast 
on the cushions. 

Just then she chanced to look 
towards our box—through a mist 
I could see her beautiful eyes rest- 
ing on me for a second. It was 
only a momentary glance, but it 
recalled me to a consciousness of 
where I chanced to be; and witha 
swift sense of shame, I wiped away 
my tears, and clasped my hands 
tightly together with a determina- 
tion of not being foolish again. 

And I did not shed another 
tear, and neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Bilbay, nor yet my uncle, sus- 
pected what I had done until the 
opera was just finished, when the 
boxkeeper presented Mr. Bilbay 
with a twisted-up note written in 
pencil. 

That gentleman read it twice 
over, and then, handing it to my 
uncle, remarked, 

‘The little lady is highly hon- 
oured.’ 

After which he passed it on to 
his wife, who, after perusal, gave 
the scrap of paper to me, saying 
at the same time, 

‘What in the world does that 
mean, child ?” 

I read it, and in a moment rose 
up, dizzy and with my cheeks all 
aflame. 

‘Please do not be angry, uncle,’ 
I entreated ; ‘ but I could not help 
crying, and the lady saw me—I 
know she did.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Bilbay and 
uncle Isaac exchanged smiles, 
while the former, patting my shoul- 
der, said, 

‘I daresay Madame Serlini is not 
offended with you past forgiveness. 
Summon up all your courage, and 
come with me. It will never do 
to keep her ladyship waiting.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE TWILIGHT. 

Tuar night, as we walked home 
along the parade, and looked out 
over the moonlit sea, I do not 
think, in the length and breadth 
of Great Britain, to say nothing of 
Ireland and the Channel Islands, 
there could have been found so 
happy a little girl as myself. 

The beautiful lady, so far from 
appearing angry, had asked, in her 
charming imperfect English, with 
a sweet foreign accent, if I loved 
music much, who I was, whence I 
came, if I had brother and sister, 
mother and father; and when I 
told her I had neither brothers, 
sisters, mother, nor father, she 
gathered me to her heart in silence. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, 
she asked if I should like to come 
again to the opera on Saturday. 

‘Uncle Isaac would not be able 
to bring me, ma’am,’ I answered. 

‘Your charming wife will take 
charge of the child—is it not so, 
dear sir ?’ said the lady. 

Whereupon Mr. Bilbay promised 
faithfully that his charming wife 
would do so; and we came away 
after Madame Serlini had touched 
my cheek with her lips, and said, 

‘Adieu, dear child; we shall 
meet again.’ 

All of which was duly recounted 
to my companion as we retraced 
our steps homeward. 

‘It was better than going to 
Mrs. Daniel’s, was it not, Nannie?’ 
said my uncle. 

‘A thousand times over,’ I ans- 
wered. 

And then we were very unro- 
mantic, and sat down to supper, 
and discussed the whole opera 
from beginning to end. 

‘I do not know much about 
music myself,’ said uncle Isaac ; 
‘but I should say that woman’s 
singing is worth all the money we 
hearshe gets for it. Besides, one bad 
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cold might spoil her voice for life ; 
and of course she must put by for 
a rainy day.’ 

Put by! I listened to this idea 
with all deference then; but the 
time arrived when I understood 
the ludicrous absurdity of bracket- 
ing two such incongruous ideas as 
‘ saving’ and the beautiful prima 
donna. 

‘You must get to bed now, 
Nannie,’ was my uncle’s remark, 
when he had mixed himself a glass 
of punch, and filled the pipe he in- 
variably smoked before retiring to 
rest. ‘You must get to bed, or 
else your aunt will find you with 
pale cheeks on her return, and 
scold us both.’ 

Prophetic words, although 
scolding we received was not 
result of any delicacy in my 
pearance. 

For the first time almost in my 
remembrance of the household, 
there was a serious and angry dis- 
pute between husband and wife. 
My aunt, from some unexplained 
cause, did not return home in the 
sweetest of tempers. Something 
had evidently disturbed her equa- 
nimity and touched her pride— 
never a difficult feat to perform ; 
and when she heard that her hus- 
band had, as she straightforwardly 
worded her sentence, ‘ been such 
a fool as to take a child who was 
uppish enough, and silly enough, 
and useless enough before, tohearan 
opera, and get her head stuffed full 
of ridiculous notions,’ she emptied 
the vials of her wrath on our de- 
voted heads. 

As for me, I was a ‘sly, under- 
minded, hypocritical little brat, who 
would never come to any good, 
any more than my father had done 
before me— 

‘Remember the child’s father is 
dead,’ broke in my uncle, in a tone 
I had never heard him use before. 

‘The more reason she should be 
grateful to those who have been 
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mother and father both to her,’ 
rejoined my aunt. ‘No, Isaac; if 
you are an idiot and bewitched by 
your niece, I am no idiot, and she 
cannot deludeme. I will have no 
such sneaking ways in my house. 
Stuck up in a box at the opera, 
indeed, like any lady, and kissed 
by play-actors afterwards! How 
do you suppose this will fit her for 
the sort of life you know she must 
lead? You would not catch any 
of your own children crying like 
babies, and putting themselves for- 
ward out of doors. No; she is 
getting too old to be gadding about 
visiting ; and so I shall tell her 
grandmother. And you thought 
you would be allowed to go again 
to-morrow night, did you, miss? 
By that time you shall be safe at 
home in Lovedale. I will have 
no such goings-on in my house so 
long as I am mistress of it.’ 

‘There, Nannie, you have been 
scolded long enough,’ broke in my 
uncle at this juncture. ‘ Run away, 
and put your things together, and 
you shall go back by the coach 
this afternoon. Your aunt is right : 
there shall be no apple of discord 
in any house I am master of.’ 

His eyes were very bright, and 
his colour very high, and his tone 
almost mocking as he spoke ; and 
I obeyed his commands, under- 
standing intuitively that he had 
ranged himself on my side, and that 
there was going to be a dreadful 
quarrel. 

And a dreadful quarrel they had 
—so Ada, who listened outside the 
door, informed me, while I sat 
sick and faint on the side of my 
bed, hurt as I had never been hurt 
before, wounded beyond possibility 
of cure—thus it seemed to me then 
—pained to an agony which could 
not even find expression in tears. 

I had been so happy, and I was 
so wretched. From a_ seventh 
heaven of bliss I had been cast 
down into depths which my soul 
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had never previously fathomed. 
Most innocently I had caused dis- 
cord between my uncle and aunt. 
His very kindness to me was now 
occasioning him trouble. And still 
the war went on, till I heard the 
drawing-room door close with a 
bang, and my uncle descend the 
stairs with a haste foreign to his 
nature. 

‘Shall I help you to pack up 
your things?’ said Ada, who, per- 
haps remembering the brooch, was 
anxious that my exit should take 
place before, with mind at ease, I 
was in a position to expose the 
fraud practised by her. 

‘ Please,’ was all I could say; but 
I could not help watching her while 
she packed, and noticing that any- 
thing of value was leftin the drawers, 
a perquisite for the girl who elected 
to be my assistant. 

From a social position higher 
than her own I write these lines, 
and therefore I am quite sure that 
when she proffered her assistance 
Ada’s character was that of an em- 
bryo lady’s-maid, minus the quali- 
ties which render a lady’s-maid a 
desirable inmate of a family. 

After a time, regardless of trifles, 
I abandoned my former attitude, 
and leaving Ada to appropriate as 
much as she liked, crept down to 
my uncle. 

‘I am going home with you, 
dear,’ he said. ‘I want to see my 
mother.’ And accordingly we went 
home to Lovedale together. 

Since that time Ihave ascertained 
the ticket intended to admit me and 
a friend was appropriated by my 
aunt, who, with Ada, went to the 
opera and beheld Aurydice. 

Lurydice! With my present 
knowledge of that opera there is to 
me a wonderful satire in the idea 
of Mrs. Isaac going to see it at 
all—she to whom anything but the 
most unromantic of lower middle- 
class convenances were as Eleusinian 
mysteries, 
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Eurydice, with its passion, and 
its pathos, and its power! what 
meaning on earth should it convey 
to a woman whose sole aim in ex- 
istence it was ultimately to possess a 
better-furnished drawing-room than 
Mrs. Daniel, and to see her sons 
and daughters mated to the daugh- 
ters and sons of prosperous trades- 
men? 

All right and proper without 
question, and above everything 
human, but nevertheless so totally 
prosaic an existence, that it repelled 
my imagination utterly when I at- 
tempted to enter its precincts. 

They would have none of me, 
and for the future I could have 
none of them; wherefore I returned 
to Lovedale, to my old life and my 
old pursuits, bringing back with 
me to each and all a vague unrest 
remarkable in one so young. 

My sudden return occasioned 
much grief to the dear grand- 
mother; and but for uncle Isaac’s 
kindness in accompanying me 
home, and explaining the circum- 
stances under which I had, so to 
speak, been expelled in disgrace, 
I scarcely know how I should have 
satisfied her of my total innocence 
of evil in the matter. As it was, 
she rebuked her son for taking me 
to such an improper place as a 
theatre ; she said she thought Jane 
was quite right in insisting on my 
immediate departure. 

‘You know well,’ she went on, 
‘that the child is unlike other chil- 
dren, and has strange-enough ways 
and notions, without having any 
more put into her head.’ 

‘With all due deference to you, 
mother,’ was the reply, ‘I do not 
believe you will change Nannie’s 
ways and notions unless you can 
have her re-created. As Mr. Bil- 
bay said to me last night, she has 
the true artist nature ; and although 
I fear that nature may not add to 
her happiness hereafter, still I am 
certain it would be wise to recog- 
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nise its existence and treat her ac- 
cordingly. For some inscrutable 
reason the Almighty does not make 
everybody alike, and it seems to 
me very like waste of time to at- 
tempt to change His designs. Here 
is Nannie, brought up entirely by 
you, as different from any one of 
your children, her mother not ex- 
cepted, as a bluebell is from a 
thistle. * She is a dear good little 
girl, grateful for very small kind- 
nesses, whom I had not thought 
much about, or in the slightest de- 
gree understood, till yesterday. But 
I think I do understand her now; 
at any rate I know that whilst I 
live she shall never want a friend.’ 

I could not bear it any longer ; 
I crept quietly out ofthe room where 
mother and son sat together in the 
twilight, and went into the garden, 
and down to the end of the pad- 
dock, where I could hear the mur- 
mur of the Love as it flowed over 
the stones far below. There after 
a time my uncle joined me. 

* Nannie,’ he began, ‘I did not 
know you had come back into the 
room when I was talking to your 
grandmother, or I should not have 
spoken as I did. As you did hear 
what I said, however, I want you 
to do something for me.’ 

‘What is it?’ I asked eagerly,— 
‘what is it? I will do anything on 
earth for you.’ 

‘IT want you to prove me a true 
prophet. I want you to be a good 
girl, who shall comfort your grand- 
mother for all the sorrow your poor 
mother caused her. I will tell you 
the story of your mother’s marriage, 
Nannie, and never forget the mis- 
ery it caused.’ 

There, in the twilight, with the 
moon struggling toclimb up high 
enough to look over the dark 
belt of fir-trees that skirted the 
eastern side of the Wifforde do- 
main, I first heard that tale repeat- 
ed right through, from beginning 
to end. My uncle did not speak 
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harshly of either of my parents ; he 
only pointed out the suffering and 
the regret his sister had brought 
upon herself and her family by her 
disobedience ; and he prayed of me 
beyond all things, to keep truth- 
ful, to avoid concealment even in 
the most trivial matters, to be 
honest and thorough. 

‘And if you will only promise 
me this, and try with all your heart 
and soul and strength to keep it, I 
shall not be afraid, even with your 
nature, to see you start on your 
journey through life, which you 
may have to perform alone some 
day—though not while I live, please 
God.’ 

‘I will try to be good, uncle,’ 
I answered. ‘I have tried; but I 
will try harder now, for poor gran- 
ny’s sake and yours.’ 

He took my hand and shook it, 
just as if I had been a man; and 
then we went back into the house 
together, and found my grandmo- 
ther looking all the happier for 
that long talk with her first-born, 

He stayed with us until the Mon- 
day morning, and we amused our- 
selves with long walks about the 
country—by nutting and gathering 
blackberries, and by visits to peo- 
ple he had known in his younger 
days. 

Never, in my recollection, had 
one of my grandmother's sons paid 
her so lengthened a visit ; and the 
dear soul was quite gratified at 
having a male creature to fuss over. 

Marvellous were the culinary de- 
licacies she prepared for his delec- 
tation. Wonderful was it to be- 
hold the thought she took for his 
comfort, and the means she de- 
vised to insure it. Sometimes my 
uncle would say to her, 

‘Mother, if I came here often, 
you would completely spoil me.’ 

‘My children have never given 
me a chance of spoiling them,’ she 
answered on one occasion; and 
there was a slight tremor in her 
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voice as she spoke, the meaning of 
which I did not understand then, 
though I comprehend now that 
there are times in a woman’s life 
when it does seem a trial to have 
reared sons and daughters only in 
order to give them over to the 
daughters and sons of other people, 
whose interests shall be their in- 
terests, whose hopes shall be their 
hopes, and who shall hold such 
possession of them, that in due 
time the old home becomes but a 
vague memory. 
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‘Be very good to my mother, 
Nannie,’ were the last words he 
said to me ; and then she and I, 
hand clasped in hand, went back 
from the little gate—whence we 
had watched his retreating figure 
till it disappeared in the distance— 
to the seam, and the knitting, and 
the stocking-mending, and the 
long-ago stories that had made up 
the tale of our usual existence, the 
not unpleasing monotony of which 
I have tried, not so successfully as 
might be desired, to describe. 
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——— 


ALONE, by the sea-shore I musing go, 
And pensively regard the sky serene, 
That smiles impartial on the joint demesne 


Of earth and water. 


Meditating so, 





My thoughts turn inward, noting there the flow 

Of constant intuition, that between 

Them and the soul makes me distinction know, 
And ask, ‘Whence am I?’ Silence veils the scene. 
Anon are voices: ‘ Whither, whither, whither ” 
The Past cries out, from ocean’s rolling wave. 
‘Hither, yes, hither; hither, hither, hither !’ 

The Present answers from an inland cave. 

‘ Thither, yes, thither ; thither, thither, thither ! 
The Future thunders, pointing to the grave. 


Again was silence. Gradually arose 

A still small voice from out the deep within 
My spirit, saying, ‘I that am have been, 

And will be ; but no past or future knows 

The Immutable. Things end, and things begin ; 
But not the eternal essence, wherein grows 
Whatso may hold of time or taint with sin. 

No grave awaiteth me, no mortal throes. 
Suffice it, I am changeless, steadfast proved ; 
While all by me perceived now lives, now dies, 
Stays but a moment, and each moment flies, 
Each object fading, howsoe’er beloved,— 

I am for ever, moving, but not moved 

{ By aught that seems, surviving even the skies.’ 
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I. 
Dark spirit of evil, thy menace is vain ; 
My death, like my life, shall be free from a stain ; 
And the land which thy tyranny pants to enslave 
Shall drink in new force from the blood of the brave. 





Il. 


Our hope hath an anchor that never can fail ; 
Our truth is a beacon whose light cannot pale ; 
Our faith is a shield that will paralyse might ; 
And God will do battle for us and our right. 


III. 


Let Bigotry grasp us with fingers of fire— 

Their touch will but kindle our patriot ire ; 

And the angel of vengeance is whetting his sword 
To triumph and slay in the name of the Lord. 


IV. 

I perish for Freedom, who stood at my birth, 

And stands my most cherished companion on earth ; 
She stands between me and thine enmity now, 

And holds out a martyr’s bright crown for my brow. 


v. 

Foul vulture of Spain, she will cripple thy wing, 
For Flanders shall crown her instead of thy king ; 
And the sea at her bidding shall deluge with waves 
The zealots who dare to call Flemings their slaves. 


VI. 

Lead on to the scaffold !—I smile at thy hate— 
My soul has the courage to conquer my fate ; 

But down to thy grave, man of blood, shalt thou go, 
With nations to brand thee as Liberty’s foe ! 
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FAGGING AT SCHOOL. 


——»——. 


Wuat is fagging? Fagging is the 
name given to the ‘service of power,’ 
and is derived from ‘ fagea onerare, 
to grow weary, to work hard, to 
faint with weariness ; but like most 
other words, it has undergone a 
slight modification in its meaning 
since its adoption into our lan- 
guage. The term is now almost 
exclusively applied to the practice 
in public and private schools of 
younger and weaker boys obeying 
the commands and performing the 
duties imposed on them by their 
stronger comrades, and thus be- 
coming what is commonly called 
their ‘ fags.’ 

The subject, as we shall attempt 
to prove, has a vastly wider signi- 
ficance than is usually granted to 
it. Fagging springs from that de- 
sire so strongly implanted in the 
heart of every boy and man of 
making the power which he has, 
or imagines himself to possess, ac- 
knowledged by those amongst 
whom he moves, and of receiving 
homage or service from those who 
are not so highly endowed as him- 
self. The cook in the kitchen fags 
the scullery-maid, who in her turn 
fags the greengrocer and news- 
paper boys ; and one may rise from 
that humble functionary, step by 
step, and trace fagdom in every 
real or imaginary elevation in the 
social scale, and at last, arriving at 
the highest in the land, see how she 
is but an instrument to show forth 
the glory and power of Him who 
holds the hearts ofkings and princes 
in His almighty hands. 

For, after all, what is fagdom? 
It is merely the service which power 
will always command, and power, 


in one form or other, rules every 
man, woman, and child. 

What is it which enables that 
puny little man to collect all the 
highest and wisest in the land 
around him, and to rule and guide 
them with a sceptre, none the less 
real because unseen, and possibly 
unsuspected? God has placed in 
that poor human setting, so insig- 
nificant to the casual observer, a 
mind so grand in its conceptions, 
so pure and lofty in its ideas, that, 
like a precious gem, it is eagerly 
sought after, and when found daz- 
zles and illumines all around. 

‘What’ you exclaim, ‘you do 
not mean to tell me that those men, 
who are so eager to be benefited 
by the society of that gifted being, 
and are willing to do anything to 
attain it, are fags ?” 

‘Yes,’ we reply, ‘those men are 
the noblest and grandest of fags ; 
they are intellectual fags.’ 

Then there is a power to which 
all, save a very few, bow the knee 
and take the oath of servitude, and 
thus voluntarily or through neces- 
sity becoming fags to that hardest 
and most cruel of fag-masters— 
wealth. How many there are who 
cringe and pay homage to that most 
despicable of all monarchs, scarcely 
daring to have an opinion of their 
own, much less to express it in the 
presence of the rich man, who, 
alas! we so often find is poorer 
than, and inferior to, his lowest 
fag, in all but his wealth and the 
arrogance which accompanies it! 
There are some people, however, 
who, not from any love of gold it- 
self, but for the sake of that which 
it procures for their wives and fa- 
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milies, become its fags, and spend 
their whole lives in its service. 
These are two very different types 
of men, although they both serve 
the same master. 

Then there is school-fagging, the 
subject now under consideration. 
Of course, there zs fagging, and ever 
will be fagging, in schools as well 
as in the outer world; for boys 
have more genuine admiration for 
those of their schoolfellows who 
distinguish themselves by their phy- 
sical strength in play-hours, than 
for those who by hard work and 
diligent study attain the highest 
honours of the school. For at 
school physical strength is the 
power which rules, whose sove- 
reignty the boys of the present day 
acknowledge and obey in the same 
spirit as our ancestors acknow- 
ledged strength as the one power 
which governed. Fagging at school 
is on the same basis as was the 
rule of the feudal lords—viz. the 
powerful protecting the weak, and 
in return for this protection exact- 
ing certain duties. 

On a young boy entering one of 
our public schools, fresh from his 
home and all its pure influences, 
the first sensation of which he is 
aware is one of utter loneliness, 
and an intense longing after his 
home and its inmates. Who is 
there of us who does not remem- 
ber the misery that took possession 
of his heart the first day at a pub- 
lic school, and how, on slowly fol- 
lowing the boys, when they rushed 
pell-mell into the playground on 
the recreation hour arriving, he 
found himself constantly in the way 
of those of his schoolfellows who 
were playing hockey or mad-bear, 
and was told, sometimes in lan- 
guage more expressive than polite, 
that he must learn to keep out of 
the way? And then, how those 


pairs of chums who were walking 
up and down arm in arm, intently 
conversing on some subject full of 
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boyish interest, or showing each 
other—with that confiding and 
trustful affection so often to be 
met with in boys, but, alas! so sel- 
dom in men—the letter that had 
just arrived from home, eyed him 
with suspicion as he passed, and 
the one boy answered the other's 
question by saying, ‘O, it’s only a 
new boy ! and then resumed their 
conversation, until the ‘new boy’ 
began to feel himself an intruder, 
and when night came, after crawl- 
ing into bed and pulling the clothes 
over his head, cried himself to 
sleep! The next morning, things 
generally assume a brighter aspect, 
and one of the boys begins by ask- 
ing him how he likes school ; and 
then goes on to tell him of some 
‘ awful lark’ he has lately had. And 
so our youngster walks into school 
feeling happier; but not being 
aware ofhis exact position and the 
restrictions which accompany it, 
does something that gives offence 
to one of the boys, who shows his 
disapproval of the action by cuffing 
the delinquent’s ears, or dealing 
him a blow with his fist. Then the 
crisis in the new-comer’s school.-life 
is reached. If the assailant is not 
a great deal older and stronger than 
the assailed, it is well for the new- 
comer if he doubles up his fist and 
lets fly, returning his adversary’s 
blow with interest. If he does so, 
his position is immediately fixed, 
and generally after the tussle is 
over, one of the elder boys, who 
has been witnessing with admira- 
tion the pluck of the ‘new boy,’ 
comes forward and pats his back 
in a patronising manner, arising 
from the superiority which his four 
or five additional years give him, 
and tells the lad, who is now trem- 
bling all over with the excitement 
of his first fight, and scarcely know- 
ing whether to laugh or cry, that 
he is ‘a regular brick,’ or that there 
is plenty of the ‘ right stuff’ in him. 
Then slipping his arm within that 












of the young combatant, he leads 
him out into the playground, and 
after a little talking it becomes mu- 
tually understood that the elder 
boy will extend his wing over the 
younger one, and become his pro- 
tector against the onslaughts of the 
other big boys; while in return for 
this condescension the younger one 
becomes his fag, that is to say, runs 
his messages, cleans his foils, &c. 
&c., in fact, does all those little 
everyday duties that the strong are 
ever desirous of exacting from the 
weak. But if the assailant is a 
great deal too big for the new boy 
to attack, there generally happens 
to be one at least in the group of 
on-lookers whose blood boils at 
seeing the poor innocent fledgling 
fall into such cruel hands, and who, 
stepping forward with flushed brow 
and proud brave eyes, calls the 
coward that has attacked the new- 
comer a bully, and dealing him at 
the same time a few well-aimed 
blows, pretty plainly shows him and 
those around that the ‘new boy’ 
has found one who will not let him 
be bullied; which mode of conduct 
often causes the younger boy to 
become voluntarily the other’s fag 
out of gratitude. 

All those who have ever been at 
a public school will bear witness 
that, if they had their school lives 
to live over again, they would not 
choose to go toa school where fag- 
ging is prohibited ; for full well 
they know that in such an establish- 
ment the youngest and weakest 
boys would be the fags (although 
not in name) of the elder, without 
the chance of any one of their 
many fag-masters ever standing up 
for them and taking their part ; for 
each of the elder boys would con- 
sider that one of the others might 
do it, and it would end by no one 
doing it at all. 

Fagging, in the true sense of the 
word, is a good institution, for the 
following reasons : 
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It is an ordeal, through which 
all who receive a thorough public- 
school education must pass in both 
its states of fag and fagmaster ; and 
nota few learn from the experience 
it teaches, consideration for those 
who in after-life serve them, or in 
other words become their fags. 

It imposes certain duties on 
small boys, which may be any- 
thing but agreeable to perform, and 
it at the same time raises for 
them acknowledged protectors, who 
stand between them and thosebullies 
common toevery public school, that 
would not scruple to inflict pain and 
blows on those too weak to resist 
them themselves, if they did not 
know that there was a stronger one 
they must face if they indulged their 
brutal instinct. 

Through fagging, the boy learns 
one of the sweetest joys of the 
possession of power, by having 
implanted in his heart the gener- 
ous desire of protecting the weak ; 
and the seed thus sown often 
bears the most glorious fruit in 
after-life, by making him politically, 
scientifically, physically, or in other 
ways, espouse the cause of his 
fellow creatures, by using in their 
behalf the power of which he is 
possessed. 

But there are always two sides 
to every question, the good and 
the bad, and fagging is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

In a certain light, fagging looks 
anything but a good institution ; 
on the contrary, it seems the ex- 
cuse for every species of cruelty 
and tyranny. ‘This is the case 
when it degenerates into bullying, 
and is fagging in name only. In 
a public school there is not so 
much fear of this occurring as at a 
private one, for in this case, as in 
many others, numbers are a safe- 
guard. For instance, there are at 
a public school generally a dozen 
or fifteen boys about the same age, 
and if one of them is known to 
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bully his fag, there is sure to be a 
rising againsthim. For boys, as a 
rule, have the love of fair play 
developed in them to a greater 
extent than one sometimes even 
finds in their elders, and their 
whole nature revolts against bully- 
ing. If it didnot, why should not 
the bully be the most popular boy 
in the school? Instead of which, 
every one knows that such a char- 
acter is always feared and hated, 
and has the whole school anxiously 
watching for an opportunity of 
paying him back for some of his 
cowardly acts. But still there is 
bullying, and a great deal of it too, 
in our public schools. Many an 
unfortunate youngster has his first 
two or three years of school-life 
made so miserable as to be almost 
beyond endurance, by the cruelty 
he has to bear from some cowardly 
elder. Acts of the most wanton 
cruelty, arising from the instinct 
of bullying, have come under the 
writer's notice, one of which will 
illustrate the system here referred 
to. At one school there was a 
boy so excessively small for his 
age, that he was nicknamed ‘ Tiny.’ 
This boy was suspected of being 
cruelly bullied by one or two, 
whose inclinations that way were 
pretty well known ; but although he 
was often found with tears in his 
eyes at the quiet end of the play- 
ground, he would never confess to 
having been bullied, but always 
evaded the question, by saying he 
had a very bad headache. Now, 
in front of the head-master’s house 
there was a cellar, which was used 
for holding the great quantities of 
apples gathered yearly from his 
orchard. By kneeling and looking 
through the iron bars, which 
served as a window, these apples 
could be seen lying in most tempt- 
ing heaps. There was a_ story 
current in the school, of a small 
boy having once been let down 
by a cord, after squeezing himself 
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through the bars with the greatest 
difficulty, and that after he had 
handed up some of the apples in a 
basket let down for that purpose 
by his schoolfellows, he had gorged 
himself to such an extent, that 
upon being drawn up again he 
could not get through the bars, 
and consequently the whole affair 
was discovered, and the chief 
actors severely punished. By many 
this story was believed to have 
been fabricated by the master’s 
wife, and little credit was attached 
to it, in consequence of the seem- 
ing impossibility of any boy ever 
getting through the bars. 

The season had been more 
prolific than usual, the orchard 
had yielded an abundant crop, and 
the head-master had not forgotten 
that boys have appetites ; so when 
his apples were being gathered, he 
gave them permission to clear for 
thejr own special benefit four large 
trees at the end of the orchard of 
the rosy-cheeked burden. But 
all this was past; the ground was 
covered with snow, and the boys’ 
hearts and thoughts were turning 
homewards, and picturing to them- 
selves all the joys of Christmas, 
which was now fast approaching. 
The first suspicion that was whis- 
pered of anything being on foot 
was aroused by the frequent con- 
versations which took place be- 
tween two of the big boys (one of 
whom was ‘Tiny’s fag-master), and 
which were carried on with so 
much outward mystery, as to at- 
tract, if not to court, attention. 
One day, these two were seen in 
a very excited state in a basket- 
shop, bargaining for a coil of rope 
and a small basket. Two days 
later, when the bell was rung for 
evening prayers, Tiny’s seat was 
empty. After prayers, the master 
asked if any of the boysknew where 
their missing schoolmate was. 


No one replied, although several 
pairs of eyes were directed to the 
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two boys before mentioned. One 
of them noticing this turned round, 
and asked if they thought that he 
knew where Tiny was. 

‘Well,’ replied a boy, ‘as Tiny 
is your fag, I thought you might 
possibly.’ 

‘Then I don’t,’ answered the 
other. 

After much anxiety and search- 
ing, Tiny was found the next morn- 
ing in the cellar containing the 
apples. He was taken immediately 
before the head-master, shivering 
and trembling in every limb, from 
fright at being detected, it was 
thought at the time. 

‘How did you get into the 
cellar ? asked the head-master. 

Tiny gave no answer. 

‘Do you hear me? he de- 
manded, getting into a rage at 
what he considered was setting 
him at defiance. 

* Yes, sir,’ replied Tiny. 

‘ Well, then, answer me.’ 

Still no response. 

‘You went there, I suppose, to 
steal my apples, you greedy boy. 
Did I not give you enough when 
they were being gathered? and if 
you had asked me, you should have 
had as many more as you could 
eat. Did you not go there for 
this reason 

‘If you please, sir, I went to 
get some apples.’ 

‘I know that,’ replied the mas- 
ter. ‘ Now tell me, how did you 
get into the cellar? No reply. 
‘Then take a good flogging for 
your obstinacy. If you had ans- 
wered my question respectfully, I 
should only have inflicted a slight 
punishment on you, for I was a 
boy myself once, and had a fen- 
chant for stolen fruit ; but you, sir, 
set my authority at defiance, and 
that I cannot allow.’ 

Poor Tinygot his thrashing, and 
on joining the other boys received 
a box on his ears from one of the 
two bullies, and was told at the 


same time, that ‘if he had split 
on them, they would have half 
killed him.’ The other boy did 
not say a word, feeling heartily 
ashamed of his cowardly conduct. 

Soon after this, Tiny went home 
with a severe cold; and on the 
school reassembling after the holi- 
days, there was no Tiny; for the 
cold caught in the cellar that 
night had settled on his lungs, and 
he had died a martyr to the bully- 
ing of his fag-master. 

Upon the news of his death 
reaching the school, the story 
oozed out of how he had been let 
down into the cellar by the two 
boys, and how the cowardly fel- 
lows, on finding they could not 
pull him up again, had left him 
there, and then had stood by and 
allowed the brave little man to be 
punished, because he persisted 
in shielding them from detection. 
Many a time does the master, 
who is now an old man, think of 
poor Tiny; and he bitterly repents 
having valued his own dignity so 
much as to have inflicted a severe 
thrashing on a boy, who was too 
proud to shield himself even at the 
expense of a bullying fag-master 
and his friend. 

3ut this is bullying, not fagging, 
although one so often hears it 
called by the latter name in mis- 
take, and the difference between 
it and genuine fagging is as great 
as that between slavery in its 
worst phase and domestic service. 

While it is the exception in pub- 
lic schools for fagging to degenerate 
into bullying, it is the rule in pri- 
vate schools ; and the more select 
and private they are, the worse the 
bullying in general becomes. For 
this simple reason: that in a school 
of twelve or fourteen, there is al- 
most always one boy whose strength 
is far greater than that of the rest, 
and possessing this power, he rules 
the whole school, and compels the 
boys to do things which he would 
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not dare to do if he was aware of 
the presence of one of his own 
equals in strength. 

O, mothers and fathers, you 
whose hearts are so full of love for 
your boys, that you dare not send 
them forth to face the trials and 
troubles of a public school, but in 
the tenderness of your hearts search 
for and find out one of those very 
select and private schools, where 
you, with a mind at ease, place 
your boys, feeling that they will be 
safe there, and shielded from the 
temptations and cruelties you so 
much dreaded in public schools, 
what a terrible mistake you make, 
and how little you are aware of 
what you have done! In the first 
place, you have sent your boy to a 
school so select in its numbers, 
that he has no choice but to know 
all the boys, who, unless they differ 
very widely from boys generally, 
will in all probability include one 
or more whose whole moral nature 
is such, that a boy fresh from home 
would shrink from and steer clear 
of in a public school by choosing 
other companions. But here, what 
choice has he? They all sit at 
the same desk, dine at the same 
table, sleep in the same room, are 
compelled to be in daily inter- 
course ; and the consequence is, 
what may be easily imagined. Your 
darling boy begins to think that 
his schoolmate is not such a-bad 
sort of a fellow after all, and, quite 
unintentionally at first, grows grad- 
ually more and more like him. For 
who does not know the subtle in- 
fluence which the constant presence 
of good has on us? but what a far 
more rapid change that of evil 
works! ‘There what is passed off 
as fagging is, alas, too often the 
most cruel type of bullying. 

Often, out of sheer love of show- 
ing off the power which his strength 
gives him, the ‘ big boy’ in a pri- 
vate school inflicts all sorts of in- 
dignities and cruelties onhis school- 
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fellows. Sometimes he catches an 
unfortunate youngster who happens 
to be passing, and, just to amuse 
his brutal instinct, holds him by 
main force in front of the blazing 
fire, and tells him, ‘ if he dares to 
cry out he will give him a sound 
licking.’ The poor boy stands with 
clenched teeth, trying to avoid the 
threatened licking; but at length 
the heat overcomes his dread of 
blows, and he breaks out into a 
yell of pain ; when his tormenter, 
giving him a cuff on his ear ora 
kick, relinquishes his hold, and 
lets his victim depart, in a state 
of agony that none can realise un- 
less they themselves have under- 
gone the process of roasting. 

In a private school, fagging in 
the true sense of the word, with all 
its advantages and drawbacks, is 
seldom met with, while in its place 
is practised a system of bullying, 
whereby the big boy of the school 
becomes the enemy of the little 
one, instead of his friend and pro- 
tector. The larger the school, the 
less fear will there be of this state 
of things existing. Of course one 
may sometimes find a school where 
the master, being fully aware of 
what small boys have to undergo, 
keeps his eyes open, and stamps 
out this love of bullying whenever 
he discovers it. But he must bea 
man of patience if he succeeds in 
keeping it under; for it is firmly 
rooted in the hearts of some boys, 
and grows with as much strength 
in the congenial atmosphere of a 
private school as a daisy does in 
the midst of the tender grass of a 
luxuriant lawn. 

Having endeavoured to set forth 
fagging in its true colours, with all 
its drawbacks and abuses, as well 
as with its advantages, we shall 
now attempt to suggest measures by 
which the good may be increased, 
and the evil rooted out, or at all 
events lessened. 

Being of opinion that, as long as 
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there are to be found rich and 
poor, strong and weak, both in body 
and mind, there will be fagging, we 
think it a wiser plan to recognise 
it as an institution, and to endea- 
vour to make it a source of good, 
rather than to shut our eyes to it, 
or be content to say that the fag- 
ging at schools, both public and 
private, is disgraceful, and that the 
masters should put a stop to it. 
The proposal we have to make 
is based upon an opinion formed 
of human nature. Place implicit 
reliance either in a boy or man, 
and by your words and actions 
show him that you consider him 
above suspicion, that you trust en- 
tirely to his sense of honour not 
to abuse the confidence you have 
placed in him, and you will seldom 
have to complain of having that 
confidence abused. On the other 
hand, begin by suspecting a man, 
and for safety’s sake trust him no 
more than you can possibly help, 
fearing all the time that you are 
being deceived or defrauded by 
him; you do all that you can to 
deaden, if not to extinguish, the 
sense of honour in his heart, and 
you will often in time change an 
honest man into a dishonest one. 
Trust even a thief, and you call 
into action all those finer feelings 
and inspirations which are to be 
found in every human heart, only 
in some they need more cultivation 
than in others ; and you will often, 
if you have patience, succeed in 
making even him an honest man. 
Suspect him, however, and you im- 
mediately call into play his strong 
love of cunning, and he will strive 
both day and night to fulfil your 
suspicions and yet not to be dis- 
covered by you, notwithstanding 
all the care you may have taken to 
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prevent such conduct on his part. 
Trust is a better safeguard than all 
those modes of protection which 
suspicion suggests ; cultivate the 
good in aman or boy’s heart rather 
than fear the evil. 

Masters of both public and pri- 
vate schools, who have tried the 
experiment oftrusting to the honour 
of the boys not to infringe rules 
which have been made in a gener- 
ous spirit, and who do not consider 
every little innocent outburst of the 
love of fun, so strongly developed 
in all boys, as a crime worthy of 
punishment, have found it answer 
beyond their most sanguine expec- 
tation. 

If masters recognised fagging as 
a law of human nature, and en- 
deavoured to make it subservient 
to the rooting out of bullying, they 
would succeed. 

If, on a new boy arriving at 
school, the master selected one of 
the seniors, and placing the young- 
ster under his charge, said, ‘ Now, 
my boy, our little friend here is of 
course perfectly ignorant of school 
life, and I am going to place him 
entirely under your charge, trusting 
to your honour that you will see he 
is not bullied, and will give him 
any hints he may need ; then, 
turning to the new-comer, said, ‘ So- 
and-so is going to take care of you 


‘and help you, and of course you 


will in your turn do all you can 
to help him, — if this plan were 
adopted, we should soon hear less 
and less of the cruelty of big boys 
towards the small ones in our 
schools, and fagging would assume 
its proper position, and be acknow- 
ledged as the safeguard against 
bullying, rather than the cause 
of and excuse for that abuse of 


power. 














YES OR NO? 


MR, MILLAIS’'S PICTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


I. 
Must it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Dear love, 
The sunbeams, all sadly and slow, 
Would mourningly come to me so, 
Dear love. 


Il. 


May it be Yes? 
Ah, yes ! 
Dear love, 
Let me twine round my finger that tress 
The bold sunshine so dares to caress, 
Dear love. 


Ill. 


Shall it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Dear love, 
The breezes would wailingly go 
To whisper such message of woe, 
Dear love. 


IV. 
Will it be Yes? 
Ah, yes! 
Dear love, 
Let the summer winds waft me a kiss 
From those lips ’twould be heaven to press, 
Dear love ! 
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A DA?Y’S OTTER-HUNTING. 


——@—— 


Sarcastic would, I fear, be the re- 
marks of the majority of my friends, 
should they chance to see a portrait 
of me as I appeared at 5 o’clock on 
an August morning, equipped in the 
full uniform of a Sliveryside otter- 
hunter. ‘At his time of life, too !’ 
they would probably add. Not that 
I ain yet in my dotage, or even on 
the verge of second childhood ; but 
still, somehow or other,thelynx-eyed 
matrons, who appear to mix in so- 
ciety with the sole object of per- 
forming the duties of amateur re- 
gistrars-general, have for some time 
past come to the conclusion that I 
am ‘as old as other people ; a ste- 
reotyped verdict, the peculiar sting 
and severity of which may be in- 
ferred from therighteousindignation 
it never fails to excite in the breasts 
of those on whom it is passed. For 
my own part, I am free to confess 
that my judges (fair or otherwise) 
have in my case been on the side 
of truth ; and I do not pretend to 
conceal the melancholy fact that I 
never hope to see ‘forty’ again. 
How, then, came it that ‘such a des- 
tined wretch as I,’ a bachelor of 
mature years, regular habits, and, 
if my tailor tells me true, of yearly 
increasing width in the waist, could 
ever have so mistaken my vocation 
as to run the varied risks that at- 
tend the hunter of the wily otter ? 
Once more to enter the confes- 
sional. If elderly gentlemen will 
go on dancing with juvenile ladies 
through the small hours of July 
mornings, and then and there re- 
ceive a summons to repair in the 
succeeding month to the pure air 
only to be found in the far west; 
if, I say, they receive such an in- 


vitation, seconded by the eloquence 
of a brilliant pair of special pleaders 
in the shape of the lustrous eyes of 
their partners, are they likely to de- 
cline ? Speaking from experience, 
I may safely say that they will yield 
themselves ready victims, and will 
duly put in an appearance at time 
and place appointed. Such being 
the most satisfactory reasons which 
Ican give for my presence in county 
D—, favete dinguis, and hear what 
I did when I got there. 

It needed all my resolution to 
enable me to curtail my matutinal 
slumbers, to perform a hurried toi- 
let, and to adorn my substantial 
person in the garb of a member of 
the Sliveryside hunt, in which au- 
gust body of sportsmen I.had been 
enrolled, more in consideration of 
the prowess and popularity of my 
patron, than in any special compli- 
ment to myself. A neat open jacket 
of dark serge, pantaloons of the 
same material, a buff waistcoat, gray 
stockings, boots studded with nails, 
and, to crown all, a dainty little cap 
of blue and gold —such was the 
costume in which I appeared in the 
morning room of Castle Bwlchym- 
myddil. In spite of the earliness 
of the hour everything was in readi- 
ness for our repast, and the meal 
was partaken of in a most business- 
like manner, not only by the stal- 
wart hunters, who are proverbially 
hungry before and after the chase, 
but also by several of the softer 
sex. In the intervals between 
pigeon-pie and stewed beef I had 
the opportunity of observing that 
my fair friends had found time to 
attire themselves in a most bewitch- 
ing though wég/igé manner. Mys- 









terious beings, when were they ever 
at fault? Whether leaning grace- 
fully over the gunwale of a yacht, 
or clambering up the shoulder of 
an Alpine mountain, or dashing 
through a Leicestershire bullfinch, 
or threading the mazes ofthe dance, 
a well-bred English lady is always 
tastefully and, what is more to the 
purpose, appropriately dressed. The 
editress of Le Follet might find 
some difficulty in deciding on the 
most suitable costume for such an 
uncommon pastime as otter-hunt- 
ing ; but these ladies of Sliveryside 
had fearlessly adopted a style of 
their own, and had certainly hit on 
the right thing. 

Bwichymmyddil being situated 
near the top ofa hill, and the river 
being naturally at the foot of the 
same, we had a drive down a wind- 
ing road for about fourmiles through 
woods and dingles of indescribable 
beauty. Going down hill behind 
a steady team is always an exhila- 
rating mode of progression, and 
this, combined with the bracing 
influence of the morning air, had 
an enlivening effect on the already 
mercurial spirits of the occupants 
of our wagonette. Ten in all, in- 
cluding our host, who handled the 
ribbons with the skill of a practised 
whip, we had representatives of se- 
veral shades of character. Five 
ladies, two married, one of the re- 
maining three a decidedly ‘blue’ 
heiress, who appeared anxious to 
veil her charms by the use of a very 
unbecoming pair of barnacles ; a 
fair way enough of preserving the 
balance of power, considering her 
metallic attractions. The other two 
were sisters, both as lively as kit- 
tens ; the elder being the very iden- 
tical siren who had lured me from 
the ‘sweet shady side of Pall-mall.’ 

The men were a singular contrast 
to one another. The founder of 
the feast, already alluded to, was a 
quiet gentlemanlike man, with no 
decided tastes beyond a general 
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enthusiasm for all manly sports ; 
next came a neighbouring squire, 
who was the privileged grumbler 
and mauvaise langue of the district ; 
a sort of Sir Mungo Malagrowther 
in gaiters, at least such was my idea 
of him, but perhaps my opinion was 
biased by the singular ingenuity 
which he displayed in launching 
pithy sarcastic remarks at my unfor- 
tunate self. His companion was a 
squire of a very different type: a 
round-faced, loud-voiced, hearty old 
fellow, utterly incapable of seeing 
the point of his contemporary’s wit, 
and often turning the laugh against 
his and my assailant by some ri- 
diculously ma/apropos repartee. His 
‘get up’ in the present instance 
was peculiar, and he was forthwith 
dubbed ‘ Neptune’ by the ladies of 
the party; but whya broad Panama 
hat, blue coat and knickerbockers, 
and a thunder-and-lightning waist- 
coat should be attributed to the 
deity of ocean, is a question which 
can scarcely be solved even by the 
aid of mythological tradition. The 
life and soul, however, of the whole 
party was a little man of very com- 
monplace exterior, who kept up a 
running fire of chaff, not only with 
his compagnons de voyage, but with 
every man, woman, or child that 
ran out to see us pass. Being a 
perfect master of the language of 
the country (no common accom- 
plishment, by the way), he was en- 
abled to carry on an animated con- 
versation with the gaping ‘ abori- 
gines,’ and then translated the dia- 
logue for our benefit, with such ludi- 
crous interpolations and comments 

that even Sir Mungo was forced 

to smile. As we turned round the 

last corner our volatile friend struck 

up the grand old English chorus 

of ‘ A-hunting we will go,’ with such 

spirit that we all involuntarily joined 

in it in defiance of the proprieties, 

the effect being heightened by Nep- 

tune insisting on adopting the ori- 

ginal words, and grafting them on 
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the equally popular tune of ‘ The 
British Grenadiers ;’ excusing him- 
self by saying that that was the 
only tune he knew, and as it was 
a good one, he always made a point 
of singing it to all verses, sacred or 
profane. Alas for Neptune’s pa- 
rishioners and fellow worshippers ! 
Fortunately, the gay crowd assem- 
bled by the river-side was too much 
occupied with watching a more im- 
portant arrival to be much scandal- 
ised at our noisy approach. 

From the other side of the valley 
an extraordinary vehicle was to be 
seen nearing the bridge at a fast 
trot. The red jackets of the pos- 
tillions, and the smart way in which 
they put their nags along, at first 
suggested the idea of Ascot liveries 
and a royal corfége; but this notion, 
too absurd to be entertained for a 
moment, was negatived by the very 
singular shape and contents of the 
chariot. Inside the caravan (for 
no other word can describe it) was 
collected as fine a pack of otter- 
hounds as was to be found in the 
United Kingdom—big clean-made 
dogs, some with shaggy coats and 
hairy heads, others smooth and 
shaped like fox-hounds ; but all in 
first-rate voice and condition. On 
the roof were seated the masters of 
the sport—fine muscular men, clad 
in the uniform ofa far-distant hunt, 
having come many miles to aid in 
the extermination of the Sliveryside 
otters. Warm is the greeting given 
to them as they descend from their 
elevated seat, and eager are the 
inquiries after the unavoidably ab- 
sent. And now the pack is let 
loose, and the van emptied of all 
but the terriers, who forthwith as- 
sert their importance by setting up 
a chorus of howls and barking, ex- 
pressive of their indignation at be- 
ing excluded from the sport. Poor 
little beggars! It must have been 
rather aggravating for them ; but 
never mind, they had their fun 
afterwards, when they were intro- 
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duced into the palace of King Ot- 
ter, and allowed to interrupt his 
most sable majesty’s noontide siesta. 

For the present, however, they 
were forced to remain inactive 
spectators, while their big brethren 
were thrown in (if a fox-hunting 
term is applicable to an aquatic 
sport) just above the bridge. Away 
stalks the master, cheering his 
hounds with voice and gesture. 
Not a bush or drain along the bank 
is left unexplored; and yet we 
scramble on for a mile along mea- 
dows still heavy with the morning 
dew, over hedges and low stone 
walls, through wooded copses and 
tributary streamlets, without any 
sign of our being in the neighbour- 
hood of the object of the chase. 
At last a deep bay in front pro- 
claims that one of the dogs has 
struck the scent. Sure enough it 
is ‘ Ruffian, the trustiest of the 
pack; and his cry is soon confirmed 
by the voices of his brethren, who 
press on the track, giving tongue 
with such energy, that the rocks on 
either side ring with the echoes. 
Deeper and deeper sound the 
hoarse notes as the scent becomes 
warmer, till at last they swell to an 
almost continuous roar, much re- 
sembling that of an angry bull. 
Then comes a momentary pause. 
The otter has taken to the water, 
and dived deep below the surface. 
Now is the time for the huntsmen 
to play their part, and they prove 
themselves to be fully equal to the 
occasion. With unerring instinct 
they severally pick out the nooks 
to which the otter is likely to re- 
sort, and here they remain, motion- 
less as statues, watching intently 
for some sign of his presence. 
Others station themselves at the 
fords, one above and the other 
below the pool which is_ being 
hunted. Amateurs of course rush 
madly on, afraid of being behind 
the fun, and not unfrequently head 
the otter in their attempts to get 
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forward. In this instance their 
eagerness meets with an appro- 
priate reward ; for, after they have 
pushed on through two hedges and 
a muddy stream in the full belief 
that they are abreast of the chase, 
they are suddenly and disagreeably 
surprised by a loud ‘ tally-ho’ from 
the point from which they started, 
and are thereby made aware that 
they will e’en have to double back 
by the way they came. Though 
an amateur, I fortunately had suffi- 
cient self-command to refrain from 
joining in the stampede; and look- 
ing about for some old hand, with 
a view to benefiting by his experi- 
ence, I espied Neptune comfort- 
ably ensconced in the arms of a 
tree which overhung a most likely 
little pool. To him I at once at- 
tached myself, feeling sure that by 
so doing I should probably see 
whatever was worth seeing, and 
should at all events escape the un- 
desirable fate of committing any 
unsportsmanlike gaucherie. A bet- 
ter selection could not have been 
made, for Neptune showed that he 
was thoroughly master of his work. 
Carefully clearing away all floating 
leaves and sticks, so that the sur- 
face of the water might be perfectly 
unruffled, he bent slightly over, 
and fixed his eyes intently on a 
small space some three feet square, 
where he expected his foe would 
sooner or later show himself. For 
a long time we waited in vain, al- 
most realising the quasi - Shake- 
spearian simile of 
* Patience in a punt, 
Grinning at gudgeons,’ 

At last a ‘tally-ho’ is heard from 
the opposite bank, where the otter 
has been comfortably reposing for 
several minutes, lying at full length 
on a projecting bough. Neptune 
at once becomes as rigid as a 
pointer, for he is morally cer- 
tain that his ‘ holt’* will be the next 


* * Holt’ is the technical name for the ot- 
ter's earth, 
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visited. At the very moment when 
the suppressed excitement is at 
its highest pitch, a big hound lum- 
bers in and disturbs the water to 
such a degree, that it is impossible 
to distinguish the ‘chain’* from the 
ordinary air-bubbles. 

Minutes pass away, and nothing 
more is seen or heard till the ladies, 
who have joined our little group, 
become impatient and inquire 
doubtfully, 

‘Where can it have got to?’ 

Their murmurs are, I am asham- 
ed to confess, supplemented by 
ignorant amateurs like myself. 
Neptune alone preserves a serene 
expression, though he is evidently 
cogitating some deep plan. At last 
he turns round with a beaming 
smile, and in the blandest manner 
possible addresses one of the ladies 
—a good-looking specimen of the 
class usually denominated as ‘ fair. 
fat, and forty.’ 

‘ Ah, Mrs. LI—, I am afraid you 
find this very stupid work ; but I 
hope we shall be able to show you 
some sport presently.’ 

‘Indeed, and I hope you will. 
I am quite tired of standing still, 
and would give anything for another 
good scamper along the bank, ifyou 
would only give me an excuse for 
it.’ 

‘ Try a jump—that will keep you 
alive,’ rejoins Neptune. 

Mrs. LI— looks up, evidently 
puzzled at the singular suggestion ; 
but she is reassured by Neptune’s 
quiet manner; and on his repeating 
his request, she complies with a 
will, and, in no way ashamed of 
her weight, comes heavily down 
on her feet. ‘The effect is almost 
instantaneous. 

‘ Terra tremit, fugére ferze." 


A long black animal suddenly 
emerges from the bank, and is just 

* The ‘chain’ is the term for the string 
of small bubbles which appear on the surface 
of the water, revealing the otter's subaqueous 
course, 
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visible as he dives quietly down, 
cutting the water like a knife. 
Neptune’s suspicions were correct 
—the otter had availed himself of 
the disturbance caused by the stray 
dog to slip unnoticed into the holt, 
the mouth of which was just under 
water, and in this retreat he had 
rested until alarmed by the minia- 
ture earthquake overhead. 
*Tally-ho! tally-ho! Yai-ai-ai- 
ai-ai-ai-ai-ai! Hyke to him! hyke 
to him! hyke to him? are the 
shouts which now proceed from 
Neptune’s powerful lungs; and, 
obedient to the summons, the dogs, 
who were fast getting disheartened, 
plunge into the river, and succeed 
in hitting off their slippery enemy 
in mid-stream. One actually grips 
him as he rises to the surface ; but 
the water is deep, and the dog (a 
mere puppy) is forced to let go. 
Still the chase is well maintained, 
and the otter is viewed again and 
again, each time higher up the 
stream, so that all hope that he 
will be driven to the shallows, and 
there be fairly run into by his pur- 
suers ; but, alas, he soon sees the 
futility of an attempt to pass the 
vigilant whips who are stationed 
at the ford, and by a skilful dive 
the cunning brute throws the whole 
pack out, and is seen no more for 
at least half an hour. I was sloth- 
ful enough to employ this interval 
in making up my arrears of slumber, 
which had been much curtailed by 
the late séance in the smoking-room 
on the preceding night, and the 
more excusable earliness of rising 
in the morning. Feeling, therefore, 
that I should be all the better for 
a nap, I slunk away unobserved 
to a seductive little dingle, and 
soon contrived to improvise a toler- 
ably comfortable couch. At my 
feet rolled the rapid Slivery, rip- 
pling and gurgling around the slaty 
rocks. ‘Towering high on an iso- 
lated cliff on the other side, the 
ivy-clad ruins of a grand old castle 
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showed their picturesque outlines, 
Above me spread the leafy shades 
of the beeches, through which the 
light blue of an autumn sky was 
here and there visible. 

Under the influence of such sur- 
roundings, and with the lullaby of 
a whispering breeze, I was not long 
in falling into a delicious state of 
unconsciousness, from which I was 
aroused, after the lapse of some 
twenty or thirty minutes, by a rust- 
ling noise in the grass at my feet. 
On opening my eyes, I was startled 
by the sight ofa hideous flat-headed 
animal, whose piercing eyes seem- 
ed to my half-awakened imagina- 
tion to be endowed with an ab- 
solutely diabolical expression. A 
moment's reflection told me that 
this was not an imp of darkness, 
but merely the much-talked-of otter 
whom we had been hunting all the 
morning. Relieved though I was 
from my dread of a supernatural 
visitant, I still had a slight feeling 
of hesitation as to the best mode 
of grappling with my foe. My 
first idea was to pounce upon him, 
and carry him in triumph to the 
feet of the master. But then, how 
to lay hold on him? how to avoid 
being bitten? Idea number two 
was to raise a ‘ tally-ho’ and bring 
the field to my aid. This, as the 
simplest, and that, in fact, which 
involved least personal risk to my- 
self, was at once put into execu- 
tion. 

With the speed of lightning my 
sable friend vanished, leaving a 
long chain of bubbles; but in com- 
pliance with my shout, the master 
and his gallant pack came dash- 
ing through the wood, and the 
roar set up on the dogs’ reaching 
the water-side was sufficient proof 
that I was justified in sounding the 
alarm. 

‘By Jove, sir, you have put us 
all to shame to-day! exclaimed 
one excited member of the hunt. 
‘Fancy none of our fellows having 
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watched this drain! Well, really 
we are very much indebted to you ; 
for if the beggar had stolen away 
up here, we should have had our 
sport spoiled for the day.’ 

Amused as I was at the chance 
which had transformed my laziness 
into a virtue, I did not attempt to 
undeceive my laudatory friends, 
and was gratified by hearing com- 
plimentary comments on my vigil- 
ance on all sides. 

‘Ah, keen sportsman!’ whispered 
one to his nearest companion. 

‘Yes, indeed; I was sure he was 
all right as soon as I clapped my 
eyes on him. To think of his hit- 
ting on this dingle! Deep, sir, un- 
common deep !’ 

‘Deep! I believe you. One of 
those quiet fellows who always 
seem half asleep, and yet are wide 
awake enough as to sport. R— 
ought to give him the buttons.’ 

I verily believe if time had per- 
mitted, my deluded friends would 
then and there have voted me the 
freedom of the Slivery and half the 
rivers of the Principality to boot, 
and would have farther contributed 
to my wardrobe by the presentation 
of the various otter-hunting liveries 
of the neighbouring counties ; but 
a ‘tally-ho’ from the other bank, 
some fifty yards lower down, drew 
most of my admirers away, and I 
soon found myself ‘alone in my 
glory.’ 

Hero as I now fancied myself, I 
could not condescend to think of 
sleep, and accordingly I set to 
work to watch the little creek to 
which the otter had before resorted. 
For about half an hour I stared 
hard at the limpid surface of the 
Slivery, hoping to be able once 
more to astonish my brother sports- 
men with my vigilance ; but For- 
tune was no longer my friend, and 
I was forced to content myself with 
the distinction I had already gain- 
ed. This in itself was enough to 
last me for the day, and my silly 
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little vanity was much tickled by 
hearing my praises gently warbled 
by the fair creatures whom I found 
on the high-road, seated in the 
carriages. 

These heralds of my newly-earn- 
ed fame were occupying them- 
selves with the discussion of vari- 
ous tempting viands, which were 
spread out in rich confusion, and 
I was at once selected as a suitable 
victim to be gorged. 

‘What will you have, Mr. — ? 
inquired the owner of the first 
chariot I approached—‘ chicken, 
tongue, grouse, or ham? You'll 
find a seat there, I think. O well, 
never mind ; perhaps you will put 
up with the step. Here, James, 
look sharp! Open that bottle.’ 

And the ready domestic soon 
placed before me a bumper of foam- 
ing champagne. 

‘I’m sure you must want some- 
thing after your exertions,’ remark- 
ed one of the inmates of the car- 
riage. * You must be quite hoarse 
with shouting. Why, we heard 
your tally-ho quite plainly all this 
way off.’ 

‘Heard it! I should think so. 
Minnie would insist it was the 
black bull bellowing at the dogs,’ 
put in a young Etonian, the enfant 
terrible of the party, who was ra- 
ther piqued at the notice bestowed 
on me by his pretty cousin. 

‘O Charlie, how can you! in- 
dignantly retorted the accused 
party, while my Hibernian friend 
Mrs. LI— came to the rescue. 

‘Ah, Mr. —, don’t believe a 
word of it. Sure and it’s jealous 
he is.’ 

Thus reassured, I set to work at 
my lunch in good earnest, and may 
remark ev passant, for the benefit 
of valetudinarians, that rising at 
five A.M. insures a good appetite 
at high noon. In the intervals of 
satisfying my hunger and doing the 
agreeable to my fair friends on the 
drag, I had time to take note of 
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what was passing on every side of 
me, and could not fail to be amused 
at the Babel of voices proceeding 
from the different groups. Nep- 
tune and Sir Mungo were of course 
in full swing, and together were the 
focus of attraction to a small crowd 
of amused auditors. I was too far 
off to hear their words, but the 
frequent shouts of laughter that 
proceeded from their neighbour- 
hood enabled me to judge of 
the nature of their conversation. 

Nearer to me a small pony-car- 
riage was drawn up, its occupants 
being two elderly ladies, both of 
whom showed signs of having been 
in their day exceedingly handsome. 
Now, however, they were consol- 
ing themselves for any falling off 
in their attractive powers by in- 
dulging in a very animated gossip 
about the affairs of their neigh- 
bours. 

‘ Five thousand a year! O dear 
me, no; not half so much as that! 
Besides, think what a creature she 
is with that squint! And, between 
ourselves, I am quite convinced 
that one shoulder is higher than 
the other. To be sure, it is very 
well disguised ; but Mademoiselle 
Jupon told my maid that— 

Here the benevolent speaker 
sank her voice to a whisper, from 
which I surmised that something 
peculiarly bitter was being com- 
municated, Whatever it may have 
been, her companion soon took up 
the strain. 

‘Well, I daresay you are right. 
And after all, he might do better. 
I hear he is sure to have Boor- 
slattery ; and when his father dies, 
he will be quite a speculation.’ 

‘Exactly. And of course that 
accounts for that odious Lady K—’s 
anxiety to palm off her brat on 
him. But we must stop it, my dear, 
before it goes any farther. By the 
bye, how does Nelly’s affair go on? 
I heard that he proposed three 
times while he was staying at 
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Severnby, but that she would not 
have him at any price.’ 

‘Not have him! Dear me, why 
not ?” 

‘O, you see she fancies she can 
do better. That charming little 
Lord Knoodles paid her so much 
attention last season, that every 
one thought it was a fait accompli ; 
but however that may be, she will 
never have anything to say to 
young Gawdery.’ 

‘ And she is quite right too. Cap- 
tain Gawdery is not in the least 
suited to her. His extravagance 
is beyond all bounds. Why, would 
you believe it, my dear? I heard 
the other day, on the best autho- 
rity, that he not only keeps a stud 
of horses in training for all the 
great races, but he has bought a 
gem of a villa near Ascot, and 
fitted it up in the most recherché 
style; and, as if that was not 
enough, has purchased a six-hun- 
dred-ton yacht. Iam quite out of 
patience with him! Such a nice 
young man as he was once! And 
to think of those mines on the 
Pantargelly estate turning out so 
badly! Why— 

What farther enormities might 
have been laid to the charge of 
their victim by these illogical so- 
cial censors I know not, for at this 
period of their conversation my at- 
tention was drawn off by a loud 
shout from the river below; and 
hastening down to the bank, I ar- 
rived just in time to witness the 
last agonies of the captured otter. 
It was not a pleasant sight; and 
as the poor brute turned his eye 
on me, while struggling to free 
himself from the dogs, I fancied he 
seemed to upbraid me with having 
contributed to his destruction—a 
foolish fancy, but of perhaps more 
foolish than were the feelings of 
elation which I experienced on re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the 
assembled hunt on my début as an 
otter-hunter. 





ONE LOOK, ONE SMILE OF LOVE. 


A SONG. 


I. 


ANNIE, when from afar I see 
The waving of your train, 
Which you in simple fashion hold, 
Yet with a fine disdain, 
I fly, 
That I may feast my eye, 
As bold 
As any bird of prey ; 
But when I nearer come —ah me, 
My courage faints away ! 


Il. 


And when I am alone, I muse, 
That, were you only near, 
Young Love, with his old melody, 
Should so enchant your ear, 
That you 
Nothing could say, or do, 
But stay, 
And bid Love still repeat ; 
And when Love, smiling, would refuse, 
Bribe him with kisses sweet ! 


Ill. 


But when some pity Fortune shows, 
And we, alone, converse, 
Alas for love, I fear to say 
What Love bade me rehearse ; 
I fear 
To utter hopes so dear, 
Lest they 
Only love’s madness prove ! 
O, grant one smile to end my woes, 
One look, one smile of love ! 





MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS., 
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CERTAIN friends, very good-na- 
tured ones of course, are often in 
the habit of declaring that I have 
a consummate aptitude for the 
manufacture of mountains out of 
molehills. Dear people, I would 
not for the world dispute the point 
with them—indeed, I am rather 
proud of the faculty, and exer- 
cising it at times gives me infinite 
pleasure ; for I choose to interpret 
it, as the prolongation into man- 
hood of that supreme privilege of 
childhood, the faculty of ‘ making 
believe, that wonderful and in- 
tensely happy ability of ‘ making 
real’ everything which the mind 
has strongly conceived. 

The power which an imagina- 
tive boy has of thoroughly sup- 
posing himself, for an especial pe- 
riod, to be Robinson Crusoe upon 
the desert island, in his hut or his 
boat, surrounded by his live stock, 
tending his crops, or making ready, 
with his man Friday, for an attack 
from savages, in the back parlour 
of a house in Bedford-square, I 
opine, brings about one of the hap- 
piest frames of mind ever vouch- 
safed to mortals. It is only equal- 
led, at any rate, by that of the little 
girl, who, having put her doll to 
bed, entreats that her nurse shall 
tread lightly across the room, and 
speak with bated breath, lest the 
slumbers of the puppet should be 
disturbed. This privilege, then, I 
insist I still retain; and by its as- 
sistance I admit I can readily, and 
with but little provocation, enjoy 
inmy chosen playground or nursery, 
the process, usually held so unwise, 
of ‘ making mountains of molehills.’ 
I do not aspire to the magnificence 


of a monarchy on a desert island, 
or the control of the sleeping ar- 
rangements of any juveniles—so 
my fancy does not take that turn— 
and I do not play at being De Foe’s 
hero, or Anna Maria the head 
nurse. If I did, I believe and 
trust I should be equally capable 
of keeping up the illusion, as I 
hold I am of converting molehills 
into mountains. 

Could I not vary the monotony 
of a toilsome life sometimes, by 
indulging in this inexpensive lux- 
ury, I should esteem myself, as I 
do those dear friends aforesaid, 
who have not the gift, and there- 
fore affect to despise it, particularly 
unfortunate. If they would like to 
try and acquire it, I can inform 
them that the task is simple. Let 
them but put themselves alongside 
of me, some fine morning, into a 
railway train at Victoria Station, 
and in a couple of hours or so I 
can show them how I doit. Moun- 
tainous regions, without the aid of 
fancy, are difficult to reach for most 
Londoners; therefore it is quite ne- 
cessary that their knapsack or their 
brain should be well stocked with 
that commodity. Without it, of 
course, I can do nothing for them ; 
but for myself, with my happy gift 
of fabrication, I can in some such 
short space of time suppose myself, 
with considerable justification, ram- 
bling through the valleys of Cum- 
berland or Wales, or scrambling up 
the sides of Helvellyn or Snowdon. 

A very little stretch of the ima- 
gination does it; and lo! I am ac- 
tually inhaling a breezy, heathery 
odour, a sort of mountain air, as 
invigorating as the real thing, and 
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so like it, that none but the most 
sensitive nostrils could detect the 
difference. Yes, and actually tramp- 
ing over a springy turfy surface, as 
exhilarating in its effect as that to 
be got from any Scotch hill-side, 
and which gives one the sensation 
of having affinity with an india- 
rubber ball; the elasticity is com- 
municated from foot to brain, and 
the latter expanding with the chest, 
soon grasps the idea that the mole- 
hill under foot must be a very big 
mountain indeed. 

True, I have no perilous snow- 
peaks or slippery glaciers to scale 
or traverse. Alpenstocks and ice- 
axes I can perfectly well do with- 
out; there are no waterfalls, rush- 
ing torrents, or boulder-bedded 
gurgling becks and burns to lis- 
ten to or wade; the rod and line 
would be simple encumbrances ; 
and grouse and ptarmigan, being 
as unlikely to be disturbed by my 
footstep as if I were walking in the 
Strand, a gun, if I carried one, 
would, beyond a stray hare or rab- 
bit, a lark or wheatear, have no- 
thing fall to it; and red or fallow 
deer being absent, a rifle likewise, 
save for the uncalled-for bringing 
down ofa harmless mutton or two, 
at a hundred paces, is an unneces- 
sary appendage. 

All this must be allowed, of 
course, and a good deal more, or 
my molehills will remain molehills 
to the end; but then I do allow it. 
I could never scale perilous peaks, 
and I hate everything connected 
with snow or ice ; waterfalls I don’t 
admire, and I detest wetting my 
feet ; I never threw a fly, or killed 
a trout or salmon in my life; and 
a more desperate muff with a gun 
or rifle does not exist. So, walk- 
ing-stick in hand, and occasionally 
pipe in mouth, I go on with my 
manufacture, contented and undis- 
turbed, and only rarely making 
very urgent calls upon my power 
of pretence. 
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The villages in the valleys do 
not oblige me to do so at all. 
These are retired, picturesque, and 
straggling—all I can desire—with 
gray square-towered churches, ivy- 
clad and centuries-old; antique 
houses, wooden-beamed and rus- 
set-thatched ; fine elms; quaint gar- 
dens, with grotesquely-trained or 
cut fruit, yew, and box-trees ; well- 
to-do farmhouses, barn-and-stack- 
surrounded ; winding shady lanes, 
with copses running out upon the 
lower spurs, or crowning in odd 
clusters the crests of my molehills ; 
enormous flocks of sheep bedeck 
the slopes, and tell out brilliant 
white upon their verdant pastures, 
or, straying off in long lines in the 
distance, are scarcely distinguish- 
able from the chalky farm-cart-rut- 
ted roads, or the silver cord-like 
threads of paths which here and 
there skirt and fringe the bright 
green surface of the untilled soil, 
or bound the huge stretches of 
golden-waving wheat or barley. 

Then, too, upon the higher brows 
of the mountains which I make 
from molehills, are views of such 
vast extent and beauty, that I have 
hardly to draw at all on my ima- 
gination to believe that Alps—and 
Alps alone—could yield such 
treats. What need to toil for hours 
across blinding snow-fields or slip- 
pery glaciers, when I can get such 
beauty-laden peeps as these? Why 
go to Switzerland, when Sussex 
and my imagination give me all I 
want? Why cross the seas, when 
I have them at my feet? Why 
pine for precipices of ice to climb, 
when the chalky face of Beachy 
Head is within two hours’ run by 
rail? Why sigh for the playground 
of Europe, while the South Downs 
can so easily be turned to good ac- 
count, have you but the constructive 
faculty accredited to me? Usually 
assumed to be a drawback, I prove 
it otherwise—to myself at least— 
several times a year rambling and 
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ruminating, piling up Pelion on 
Ossa, and capping the height with 
airy castles big enough to hold an 
army. 

One not uncommon atmospheric 
attribute will thoroughly complete 
the illusion which I am so fond of 
indulging in. Let but a sea-fog or 
mist drift in from the Channel, and 
swathe the crests of the Downs in 
wreaths of gray soft cloud, or roll 
along the valleys or half-way up the 
steep hill-sides, shifting and chang- 
ing with every breath of air, now 
hiding, now exposing patches of the 
brilliant turf, or chasms of the 
ghostly chalk, and the illusion is 
complete. Not a few of the bre- 
thren of the brush have demon- 
strated also, how easy and delightful 
it is to make mountains out of such 
molehills as these South Downs. 
Scarcely an English cattle-painter 
but what has felt their capabilities 
of mountainous treatment. Who 
cannot recall the herds of Sidney 
Cooper, with their Sussex back- 
grounds? treated with such a feel- 
ing for mountainous beauty, that 
but for the character of the sheep, 
and aspect of the shepherds, they 
might have been studied in West- 
moreland or Argyleshire. The same 
may be said with equal force of 
many a charming drawing by Brit- 
tan Willis, of oxen ploughing amidst 
the South Down meads; whilst 
amongst thelandscape-painters who 
have made great capital, in a moun- 
tainous way, out of such molehills, 
the names of Copley Fielding in the 
past, and Hine in the present, stand 
conspicuous. 

Under certain effects, and viewed 
from a distance, the delicate blue 
and purple strip of undulating 
ground, folding ridge above ridge, 
with atmospheric space clearly in- 
dicated, from the nearest to the 
farthest lines, in due sequence, 
there is nothing to betray that the 
elevation of my molehills may not 
be measured by thousands instead 
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of hundreds of feet; and ap- 
proached from the plains, on their 
northern and eastern boundaries, 
they show to even greater advan- 
tage than when one is wandering 
in their midst. Their chalky bluffs, 
or rounded verdant knolls, come 
out grandly, and stand up, Alp-like, 
in some places from the flat coun- 
try. The Devil’s Dyke, as reached 
by the nothing less than Alpine 
road from the picturesque village 
of Poynings at its base, is well 
known, and one of the finest in- 
stances of what I mean ; but there 
are many more all along their north- 
ern ridge, such as Chanctonbury 
Ring, Newmarket Hill, Telscombe 
Tie, and Hind-over-head ; whilst 
the ascent from Pevensey Bay 
and Eastbourne, along their coast- 
boundary to Beachy Head, is tho- 
roughly suggestive of a mountain 
road. You leave the town upon 
the waters edge, populous and 
busy, plunge into a silent thickly- 
wooded district, and ascending 
through avenues of stately trees, 
emerge upon a plateau of some ex- 
tent, and already high above the 
sea. The foliage here becomes 
much more stunted, scanty, and 
windbent, disappearing altogether 
by degrees, as you leave the last 
cottages of a straggling village, 
again to commence a steeper climb 
than any yet experienced. 

The road, now pure chalk, and 
full of ruts, and watercourses un- 
hedged or fenced or walled, takes 
a turn inland, and soon is almost 
lost upon the open Downs. Far- 
ther on, and where a regular moun- 
tain-pass-like shelter or refuge has 
been left behind, it becomes a mere 
track, and save where in patches 
the flinty soil is made to yield some 
scanty crops of grain, straggles in 
a vague and purposeless sort of 
manner, ever upward and away, 
until the coastguard station upon 
the highest point is reached. Ve- 
getation, it must be admitted, never 
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quite disappears, but what there is 
is of so poor and shabby a quality, 
and has become so gradually poorer 
and poorer, that the merest touch 
of imagination is required to get 
rid of it entirely ; and with but one 
stretch more of this indispensable 
mental attribute, you may as well 
be standing at an elevation of six 
thousand as at six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, as well 
on the top of Helvellyn or Snowdon 
as on Beachy Head, for aught you 
need know to the contrary. Given, 
too, as I Lave hinted, but a little 
mist, a descent homeward by short 
cuts instead of by the easiest ridges 
—which of course the road has fol- 
lowed—and it cannot seem difficult 
or unpleasant, this much-maligned 
habit of making mountains out of 
molehills. 

Scotch moors and deer-forests, 
being really just as treeless as my 
Downs, and the range of the human 
vision being limited, I can readily 
make-believe, as I stand amidst 
the broad expanses of gorse-be- 
decked undulations, that they ex- 
tend as far, and look very much 
like, what I could find on the other 
side of the Tweed. Perhaps I have 
no eye for colour, and so I say no- 
thing about the absence of heather, 
or at all events I ignore it, as one 
of those things by no means indis- 
pensable in my manufactory ; whilst 
the veritable mountain tarn has its 
reproduction in the numerous large 
ponds abounding sometimes at 
great elevations. 

The little denes and combes, as 
the nooks and hollows are called, 
with their ‘wee bits’ of cabin-like 
farm-stables, stunted patches of 
copse-wood and gorse coverts, old 
wells, disused chalk- and lime-pits, 
and the villages already spoken of, 
clustering at intervals in the more 
protected valleys, are just as full of 
character in their way, and quite as 
good for my purpose, and as con- 
vertible for my specialty, as the 
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parallel features in the wildest and 
most inaccessible districts of Con- 
nemara or the Hebrides,—equally 
as enjoyable, healthful, and as fruit- 
ful in romantic suggestions. The 
native population, sturdy, cute, but 
honest, and with a dialect as marked 
as a Highlander’s, and as difficult 
to comprehend sometimes asaSwiss 
peasant’s, is by no means disillu- 
sionising, but rather assists me in 
pretending that I am among the 
mountains. 

Not difficult is it either to bring 
about that element of danger so 
indispensable in the eyes of all true 
mountaineers. Alp-like illusions 
may be kept up by the aid of the 
aforesaid mist, or by losing your 
way towards nightfall, when, if you 
chance not to have the coastguard 
chalk-line within easy reach, or be 
unable to hear the sound of the 
sea, which the almost never-ceasing 
wind on the tops, if adverse, will 
entirely drown, you may topple 
headlong over the cliff, or into a 
chalk-pit, in less than no time, or, 
atthe best, have to wander miles 
and miles upon the trackless waste 
of hill and dale till daybreak, or 
spend the night crouching under a 
gorse-bush. If preferred, too, a 
precipitous, difficult, dangerous ap- 
proach to my mountain’s brow and 
summit exists, ready made, for all 
travellers exploring the region from 
the south-east. A very tolerable 
substitute for an ice-cliff is to be 
found in the chalk-cliff at Beachy 
Head, which it will require the 
head, nerve, dexterity, and endur- 
ance of an active member of the 
Alpine Club to ascend from the 
beach, by a so-called path ; nor is 
this the sole feat of a similar charac- 
ter which may be performed, start- 
ing from the shore on the south- 
ern face of my mountains, but it 
is the biggest—it is the Matterhorn 
performance in store for my explor- 
ers—and I naturally therefore give 
it due prominence ; but other break- 
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neck scrambles are to be found in 
many places between Brighton and 
Beachy Head. In like manner, I 
could play, if the fancy took me, at 
the g/issade, that sliding system of 
going down a precipitous hill in 
vogue amongst climbers, the slip- 
pery turf on the side of such a 
mountain as the Devil’s Dyke af- 
fording just as good and comfort- 
able a surface to sit down upon— 
and so descend, straddle-legged and 
baton-guided—as any snow-covered 
mountain-shoulder in Switzerland. 

Thus much for the summer, and, 
if fancy still be dull, and imagina- 
tion need the spur, a winter or a 
spring excursion to my playground 
surely will give a fillip to the nerves. 
Pine we for ice and frosts, snow- 
fields and real discomfort, it is all at 
hand, I warrant you. The material 
for fabricating pretty respectable 
Mont Blanc and Jung Frau gla- 
ciers is not far off, but for my own 
part, I like to take my mountain- 
eering easily, and in temperate sea- 
sons ; and then, as I have shown, 
thanks to my contented nature and 
vivid imaginings, I can get all I 
want under a blue sky in suburban 
Sussex. 

In these days, when everybody 
goes abroad—rushes off to Switz- 
erland, the Tyrol, or the Pyrenees 
upon the slightest provocation—I 
hold it as something to be proud 
of, these home-staying mountain 
wanderings. It is not every muff 
that can make much of them, and 
find in them all he wants for his ho- 
liday pleasures ; whereas anybody, 
it seems, can ‘do’ their Alps—there 
is ‘nothing in it’)! The once-sup- 
posed difficulties and dangers of 
the highest peaks are now faced and 
overcome by strong-limbed as well 
as strong-minded ladies, with a 
sangfroid equal to that of any con- 
ceited made creature. Swaggering 
shop-boys, and gobemouches of all 
degrees, brag of their feats upon 
the ice and snow. Winding, well- 


swept, rope-balustraded paths, are 
cut for the enterprising British and 
American tourists; batons and al- 
penstocks can be branded with the 
names of celebrated passes, which 
have been passed almost as comfort- 
ably, and sometimes with fewer 
stoppages and perils than, a year 
or two ago, awaited the traveller in 
crossing Saffron- or Snow-hill. What 
the Holborn Viaduct did for the 
latter mountain, speculative capi- 
talists have done, and are doing, 
for most of the renowned Alpine 
heights ; and surely, after a railway 
has been made to the top of the 
Righi,and through Mont Cenis, itis 
high time to seek a district which, at 
least, is free from the shriek of the 
locomotive, and the rest of the so- 
dubbed advantages ofacivilisedage. 
It is scarcely, to my thinking, a 
transcendentally enjoyable thing, 
in the midst of some of Nature’s 
grandest handiwork, to be hustled 
by doubtfully-educated crowds of 
excursionists, who, by their /-less 
and caddish jargon, turn a Swiss or 
Scotch lake-packet into a very good 
imitation of a Greenwich steam- 
boat, and who cram every hotel, 
with their marvellously or dowdily 
attired persons, from floor to ceil- 
ing, as though it was the hostelry 
at Cremorne on a Derby night. 
Therefore, as the Caucasus, the 
Atlas, or other retired ranges, are 
a little too far for my holiday goings, 
I stick tothe South Downs ofSussex, 
or those similar geological conforma- 
tions in Dorsetshire, lying between 
Swanage and Weymouth ; but these 
latter being more than double the 
distance from town, I visit them less 
often, albeit they are molehills even 
more adaptable in some respects 
for mountain-making than my fa- 
vourites nearer home. So I return 
to my ‘ muttons,’ or the district 
thereof—which is the same thing— 
quite content to remain under the 
stigma put upon me by my friends, 
and very grateful that I am not 
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obliged often, like Dick Swiveller’s 
Marchioness, with her orange-peel 
and water, to ‘make-believe very 
hard’! I am thankful that I can 
do all I want in that way with fa- 
cility ; and I would not exchange 
my economical ‘ cloud - capped 
towers’ and peaks for those pro- 
vided, at an enormous outlay, by 
Mr. Cook. 

As a rule, it is certain that ready- 
made mountains do not yield as 
much fun for the money they cost 
their crowds of visitors as I can get 
out of my process of transmogri- 
fying molehills. 

The cockney and provincial in- 
appreciative remarks upon, or af- 
fected indifference to, the beauties 
these throngs of excursionists go so 
far to see, are not the least of the 
evils they carry about with them. 
When I, conceited creature that I 
am, am roving amidst the ‘cup- 
like hollows of the downs,’ I forget 
London and business, and all such 
obstructive items, and so I seem 
to get the good I go for. I do 
not begin to think of the Strand or 
Regent-street ; I do not strive to 
take my native pavement with me, 
or to talk to my friend or myself 
of the last new Adelphi farce, or of 
the price of gold and cotton ; whe- 
ther shirtings are easy or not is no- 
thing to me, so long as my own 
flannel garment is comfortable! On 
the other hand, Leeds and Hud- 
dersfield, or Mile-end and the Min- 
ories, when out on their tour, ap- 
pear utterly miserable, if circum- 
stances for a time combine to shut 
out of their thoughts or their mouths 
the charms of their everyday home 
life. They are to be heard talking 
mostly on subjects which interest 
them when on ’Change or at the 
docks. The theatre and family 
affairs come in for a large share of 
their attention, and what surrounds 
them for very little. From the first 
they are obviously bored to death 
by what they are doing. ‘They do 


not understand it, and in their 
heart of hearts wish themselves 
home again a thousand times a 
day. They would be really more 
at ease amongst my mountains, 
although they do not think so; 
and I am very glad they do not, 
for a crowd, at all times objection- 
able, is doubly so if it does not 
appreciate what it crowds to see. 

Once upon a time, when I too 
went in for the ready-made article, 
I saw two gentlemen, in a closely 
shut-up carriage, crossing the Splu- 
gen; and, at the most romantic 
part of the Via Mala, they each 
drew from their pockets ledgers or 
account - books, and, without so 
much as giving a single glance at 
the beauties and wonders of nature 
surrounding them, began obviously 
to enter on abstruse calculations 
of how much they owed each other! 
Bad, however, as such folks are, 
I am not quite sure that they are 
the worst specimens of the tourist 
class. The professed enthusiasts 
are even more obnoxious. The 
pretentious Alpine traveller, be- 
girdled and bestridden by all sorts 
of strange accoutrements, in the 
shape of havresacks, knapsacks, 
slung bottles and field-glasses, ice- 
axe, ropes, and alpenstock, is a 
very objectionable spectacle as he 
parades himself in front of the 
hotel. In all likelihood he is a 
very poor climber, as, in most things, 
the best make the least display ; 
and yet to hear him talk as he does 
ad nauscam of where he has been, 
what he has done, and whither he 
is going—to mark his air, and the 
contemptuous way in which he 
speaks of dangers and difficulties 
—you would think he was reversing 
my process, and trying to make 
mountains into molehills. 

Well, I suppose such people are 
bound to go abroad, through the 
workings of some inscrutable fate ; 
but what purpose is served by the 
habit, will remain another of the 
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many secrets which Nature means 
to keep to herself. However, so 
long as the habit exists in its pre- 
sent rampant state, I shall maintain 
against all comers, friends or foes, 
that the man who really success- 
fully makes mountains out of mole- 
hills, after my pattern, is by no 


Eve. 


means the unwise personage my 
particular intimates wish to imply. 
Moreover, having no landed pos- 
sessions among the South Downs, 
they can’t accuse me of ‘ puffing 
up’ my own hills, though they may 
of making a bad joke, although, on 
my word, I did not mean to do so. 


A PICTURE BY W. BELL SCOTT. 


————_—_—— 


THE brightness of the unfallen flesh of her 
Glitters against the twilight : lily-leaves 
Shrink dim beside its radiance: even Eve’s 

Gold shower of taintless tresses blooms less fair 


Than Eve’s unsullied silvery limbs. 


What snare, 


Of all the approved hid nets the serpent weaves, 
Shall catch that flowerlike perfectness he grieves 
To abide beside, and soil it unaware ? 


Shall not the covert mother-instinct spring 


Promptly to serve his turn? Shall she not, seeing 
Some snake-like small reflex of her own being, 
Take in good faith such fruit as it shall bring ? 
Babe’s face, babe’s arms, above the snake’s lithe sprawl : 
And the white mother of men shall yearn and fall ! 








COLONEL CLIVE’S WIFE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


—_———- 


PART I. 


‘ SoMEBopy to see Colonel Clive.’ 

The words echoed and reéchoed 
through the long vaulted passages 
of Aberdeen Gaol, as alady, dressed 
in black and with her face closely 
shaded by a thick crape veil, fol- 
lowed the grim turnkey to whom 
they had been addressed towards 
the cell where Harold Clive, late 
colonel in her Majesty’s Dragoon 
Guards, lay waiting his trial at the 
next assizes for the wilful murder 
of Philip Anstruther on the 14th 
day of October 1866. 

She kept strict silence till the 
noise of the man’s key was heard 
grating in the door. 

‘What is the longest time that 
I may stay?’ she asked in a low 
composed tone. 

‘An hour’s the outside time al- 
lowed,’ was the answer, given in 
rather a surly manner. 

‘Isawyour wife yesterday, Keith, 
and shall see her again to-morrow,’ 
the lady continued. ‘Can I take 
any message for you to her or the 
children ?” 

The man looked up with a start- 
led expression. It was wonderful 
to see how his stern features had 
relaxed at the sound of her voice. 

‘God bless me! it’s never Miss 
Laura?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, it is Miss Laura, and she 
wants you to do her a favour, Keith,’ 
she answered. 

‘There is na much I wouldna 
do for you, miss,’ said the man a 
little doubtfully ; he wondered what 
was coming next. 

‘It’s nothing wrong, 
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she said in 


the same low quiet tone. ‘ Only 
I have something of great import- 
ance to say to the prisoner, and I 
wish to be as little disturbed as 
possible during the hour in which 
I am allowed to be with him. Will 
you take care of this?” 

‘ All right, my bonnie young led- 
die. Rules is rules, and canna be 
evaded, but I'll tak’ care that the 
clock does na run on faster than 
can be helpit. Ye canna be alone 
with him, ye ken?’ he added a mo- 
ment after. 

‘I know that,’ she answered a 
little sadly. 

‘ But I’ll tak’ the turn to watch 
mysel’, and ye need hae no fear 
that I shall listen to what ye shall 
say to the Colonel, God bless him ! 

He held the door open, while 
she passed without another word 
into the prisoner's presence, and 
then closed it softly behind her. 

Colonel Clive had been seated 
at the farther end of the cell, with 
his back turned towards his visitor, 
as she came in; but the grating 
noise made by the heavy door had 
aroused his attention, and he looked 
up absently from the book he was 
reading. I say absently, for though 
he rose instinctively from his chair 
and bent his head somewhat proud- 
ly to the lady, who was standing 
before him, he evidently did not 
recognise her in the least. 

She put up her veil, and holding 
out her hand, walked quickly up 
to him. 

* Harold, I have come to see you 
at last,’ she said. 

He started back, looking utterly 
bewildered. 

HH 
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‘Laura! you here?’ he exclaimed. 
‘This is more than I could have 
dared to hope.’ Then he took her 
offered hand, and held it fast in 
both his own; and so they stood 
together for the next few minutes 
without speaking another word. 

He was a tall strongly-made 
man, somewhere about forty years 
of age, though he was very often 
taken to be much older; for the 
lines about his lips and eyes were 
deeply marked, and his thick black 
hair and heavy cavalry moustache 
were thickly sprinkled with gray. 
It was not a handsome face ; the 
features were rough and irregular, 
and the old scar of a sabre-cut was 
still clearly visible on one side of 
his forehead and cheek. But there 
was a certain manly beauty about 
it for all that. It was a face that 
children and women learnt impli- 
citly to trust—certainly not the face 
of one who was likely to have com- 
mitted the awful crime with which 
he had been charged. 

Time must have dealt very hard- 
ly with this man; there was a sad 
weary look in his dark eyes which 
seemed to tell you that he had 
known much sorrow, that life had 
been to him one long struggle, and 
that he was willing to lay it down 
and be at rest as soon as ever his 
time should come. It was not 
often that Colonel Clive was seen 
to smile, and his smile was not a 
very joyous one at the best; but 
there were a few women in the 
world, mothers, perhaps, who had 
watched him when he had been 
playing with their little ones, who 
would tell you afterwards that his 
smile was the most beautiful thing 
they had ever seen. 

Unworldly and unselfish more 
than most men, brave as a lion, 
yet gentle as a little child, he had 
nevertheless made but few friends 
in his way through life, and still 
fewer acquaintances; but except 
one mean soul here and there, who 
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had come under the scourge of his 
righteous scorn, he had scarcely an 
enemy in the world ; and there was 
not one among those few who had 
learnt to know and love him well 
but would have gone through fire 
and water for the sake of doing a 
service to Harold Clive. 

And this was the man who was 
kept close prisoner now in Aber- 
deen Gaol, charged with the wilful 
murder of his own cousin, Philip 
Anstruther. 

‘Laura, my child, what good 
angel of mercy sent you here to- 
day ? he asked gently, as he let go 
her hand at last. 

‘ No one sent me,’ she answered ; 
‘I came of my own free will. They 
would not have let me come if 
they had been at home; but they 
are all gone to Blagden Castle for 
the day, and so I came without 
their knowledge.’ 

‘You are with the Anstruthers 
still, then ?’ he said. 

‘Yes; itcould notwell be helped,’ 
she answered ; ‘but I go back to 
Edward’s wife to-morrow. Harold, 
she added in a different tone, ‘I 
should have been here long ago, 
only I have been so ill, so very ill, 
ever since that dreadful day.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at that; the 
wonder is to see you here at all. 
You have nevercome alone, Laura?’ 
he asked anxiously. 

‘No, not alone. Little Phoebe 
Macintosh, the keeper’s daughter, 
who has been nursing me for the 
last ten days, came with me in the 
train; but I sent her on to her 
uncle’s house, and she does not 
know what the business was that 
brought me into Aberdeen.’ 

He looked at her for a minute 
or so with one of his own peculiar 
smiles, and then he said, 

‘ Laura Sartoris, I know that this 
is not the first time by many in 
your good life that you have been 
within the walls of a prison; but 
I think I may safely say, that ne- 
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ver in all your life have you done 
so much good to any poor prisoner 
as you have done to me this after- 
noon. You have brought the first 
bit of sunshine into this gloomy 
den that I have seen for many a 
long day. Give me your hand 
again, Laura, my child, while I 
thank you for coming here—thank 
you as I would do on my knees, 
if I thought you would let me, 
for giving me the opportunity of 
swearing to you with my own 
lips that I am as innocent of the 
murder of that dead man as you 
are yourself.’ 

‘Hush, Harold,’ she answered, 
shaking her head sadly; ‘there is 
no need to tell me that ; that Iam 
here to-day, holding your hand thus, 
is proof enough that I never doubt- 
ed you for an instant. But you 
must forgive me if I say that I do 
not think you acted wisely at the 
time. Surely it would have been 
better for you to have given your- 
self up to the authorities at once, 
and told the exact truth of how it 
all happened, than to have kept 
such a strict silence about the aw- 
ful accident, and given the world 
the impression that you intended 
to escape.’ 

* You think, like the others, then, 
that I have been telling lies?’ ex- 
claimed Colonel Clive, throwing 
his head back proudly, while the 
hot blood mounted slowly to his 
cheek. ‘You wrong me by that 
doubt, Laura. I spoke the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, that day 
before the magistrates, when I told 
them that I knew no more how 
Philip Anstruther met with his 
death than the child unborn. I said 
then, and I say now, we went half 
way down the pier at S toge- 
ther, speaking passionate revenge- 
ful words, I own, and parted at 
last with hot anger in both our 
hearts; but from that moment I 
never set eyes on him again. He 
went on to the end—to the unfin- 
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ished part of the pier, as I believe 
—and I retraced my steps by the 
way that I had come ; but whether 
he made a false step in the twilight, 
or whether the wind, which was 
blowing hard at the time, actually 
blew him over the low parapet— 
whether he died by accident, or 
by his own act, or by the hand of 
another, God only knows. I never 
even heard of his death till two 
nights afterwards, when, just as I 
was stepping on board the Havre 
steamer at Southampton, I was 
arrested on the charge of having 
murdered him.’ 

By way of answer, Laura Sar- 
toris laid her cold hand upon that 
of her companion. 

‘Poor Harold,’ she said softly, 
‘it must have been very hard for 
you to bear.’ 

He had placed her in the chair 
from which he had so lately risen, 
and they were now sitting side by 
side. 

I have not yet told the reader 
what Laura Sartoris was like. Per- 
haps he may be fancying her all 
this time to be a tall beautiful girl, 
of stately height, and with noble 
aristocratic features. But she was 
nothing of the kind—not a girl a 
all, but a woman of three-and- 
twenty years old at least ; not beau- 
tiful, not even pretty ; a little mg- 
nonne creature, with a pale face, 
and gray eyes, and wavy auburn 
hair—hair that looked simply brown 
in the shade, but in the sunshine 
warmed into a sort of golden red. 
Many persons could see no kind 
of beauty in that face. Women 
seldom looked at ita second time ; 
but there were some men who 
maintained that Laura Sartoris’s 
face was better worth looking at 
than any other woman’s in the 
world—that once seen, it could 
never be forgotten ; and the gray- 
haired soldier sitting by her now 
was one of these. She was not 
looking her best just then, for her 
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only claim to beauty at any time 
lay in the charm of her expression, 
in her glowing cheeks and laughter- 
loving eyes. But there was nota 
smile on her lips now; her cheeks 
looked thin and worn; and the 
dancing light in her eyes had been 
quenched as if by many tears. 
Harold Clive saw and noted all 
these changes with a heavy heart, 
and yet he thought she had never 
looked so nearly beautiful in all 
her life as she did that afternoon. 

His hand closed fast upon her 
trembling fingers ; that little hand 
of hers seemed a sort of sheet- 
anchor for him to hold on by. ‘And 
poor Laura, I might say,’ he re- 
sumed, answering her last words, 
‘if you were not so unselfish that 
you have made me forget your 
sorrow in my own. Your goodness 
in coming here to-day would be 
simply incredible to me, did I not 
know that you acquit me of having, 
by thought, word, or deed, wilfully 
injured the man who was to have 
been your husband.’ 

‘We will not speak of that now, 
Harold, if you please,’ Laura ans- 
wered, blushing a little for the first 
time. ‘I did not come to talk about 
the past, but of the future, and there 
is no time to lose. Tell me what 
you think yourself: how will it go 
with you at this dreadful trial ? 

They had spoken in low tones 
from the first, but now their voices 
sank almost into a whisper, so that 
not one word could reach the ears 
of the man Keith, who kept his 
silent watch at the extreme end of 
the long room, pacing up and down 
like an automaton, and apparently 
taking no notice of what was pass- 
ing before his eyes. 

‘How can I tell?’ Harold ans- 
wered, with a little bitter laugh, 
which grated strangely on his com- 
panion’s ear. ‘ If it were any other 
man than myself who was to be 
tried, I shouldn’t hesitate to say 
he would be acquitted ; but some 
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men seem to have the luck of it in 
this world, and some don’t. I’m 
one of the last. At school it seemed 
with some of the fellows that to 
wish for a thing was to have it, but 
with me it was always the reverse. 
It’s been so ever since I can re- 
collect. My mother died when I 
was a year old, and my father never 
seemed to care whether I was alive 
or dead. Except for the accident 
of having inherited a large share of 
worldly wealth, no one can call me 
a fortunate man. But I must have 
been born under an unlucky star 
indeed, if they can succeed in mak- 
ing me out guilty, upon the scraps 
of circumstantial evidence that they 
have got against me as yet. That 
we were both seen walking together 
down the pier—quarrelling, if you 
will—that I was observed later to 
come back alone, looking worried 
and anxious ; that poor Philip’s hat 
and handkerchief, stained with a 
few drops of blood, were found the 
next morning wedged among the 
piles at the end of the pier; and that 
I was overtaken forty hours after- 
wards at Southampton on my way 
to Havre, having taken my passage 
nearly a week before, are not quite 
proofs enough, I should say, if I 
know anything of Scotch law, to 
convince twelve honest jurymen 
that I murdered a man in cold 
blood whom I had known ever 
since he was a boy.’ 

‘There would be no fear at all 
of the result,’ said Laura, speaking 
in a low hoarse voice—‘the lawyers 
all say so—except for the evidence 
that I must give.’ 

*You give evidence!’ he ex- 
claimed, looking strangely startled. 
‘What do you mean, Laura? Idon’t 
understand.’ 

‘Don’t you know? Hasno one 
told you? OQ, this is the worst of 
all? 

‘I have not seen Leslie for 
several days, and this must be some- 
thing new. Tell me, child, what can 
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you have to do with it? We left 
you at the hall-door of his uncle’s 
house, if you recollect. I saw there 
was something wrong between you 
and Anstruther, and I felt that when 
he seized your hand and kissed it 
in my presence, it was meant fora 
studied insult to you as well as to 
me. But that was all ; you never 
saw us again after that moment.’ 

‘ Unhappily I did,’ she answered, 
shaking her head sadly. ‘ You 
must have wandered about the park 
for some little while before you 
went down to the shore; for I had 
time to walk quietly to the old 
boat-house, which they turned into 
a sort of arbour last year, before 
you and he went out through the 
little wicket-gate by the side of it, 
which opens on to the sands, I 
was sitting there reading when you 
passed out. You did not see me; 
but I saw you, and heard you too. 
I could not help hearing, for you 
were talking loudly, and O, Harold, 
you were speaking passionate angry 
words.’ 

‘What was I saying?’ he asked 
abruptly. 

‘You both used high words, but 
he was the worst. He muttered 
something that I could not hear, 
and then you turned upon him and 
said that he should answer to 
you for those words before you 
parted from him that day. I would 
not let you know I was there. I 
thought it would make things worse 
perhaps if I interfered, but I would 
give all I have in the world now if 
I had spoken to you, or to have 
been anywhere else in the universe 
than in that wretched old boat- 
house when you spoke those dan- 
gerouswords. You did speak them, 
or have I only dreamed that you 
did?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Hush, Laura, hush,’ he said, for 
she was growing flushed and ex- 
cited. ‘Ididspeak them; I recollect 
itall now. He fancied that I had 
been telling you of something he 


had wished to keep from you, and 
I indignantly denied the charge ; 
then he called me a liar and a 
coward, and I answered him in the 
very words you say. My old hot 
temper has been the ruin of me, if, 
as you say, this should become 
known.’ 

* It will be known sooner or later, 
if it is not known, as I much fear, 
already. I have been very ill, 
Harold,’ she added humbly, ‘and 
have been delirious at times. I 
may have told those words in my 
dreams, for I dream of nothing else, 
and I know that I have been 
watched—perhaps it is only natural 
that it should be so—by Philip’s 
relatives. There have been spies 
about me who must have carried 
the tale to other ears—because 
because—’ her head sank lower and 
lower till it was fairly hidden in her 
hands, and she broke into a fit of 
passionate weeping. 

* Because they have summoned 
you as a witness against me? Is 
that what you mean tosay?’ Colonel 
Clive asked gently. 

She only bowed her head in bitter 
grief by way of answer. 

He let her cry on for a little 
while in silence, but the sad eyes 
grew sadder than ever ashe watched 
her tears. 

‘O Harold, it is so dreadful. 
What can I do? she sobbed at 
length. 

‘You can speak the truth, and 
leave the restin God’s hands, Laura, 
my darling,’ he answered, laying his 
hand for a moment on her head. 
‘And that is what you must do. 
I would not have those pure lips 
sullied bya falsehood, though I had 
to die twenty times over.’ 

‘Yes, it is what I must do,’ she 
answered bitterly. ‘I know that 
well enough ; I shall have to speak 
the truth, as you say, whether I will 
or not. It will be dragged from 
me, forced from me, word by word, 
by those cruel men. Ah, Harold, 
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they will never let me tell them the 
other things I know about you: 
how good and kind you are; that 
you would never wilfully hurt any 
living creature ; that I have known 
you sit for hours and hours playing 
with a soldier’s sick child; that 
you swam more than a mile once 
to save a dog's life. They will 
never let me tell them these things, 
but they will make me say those 
other dreadful words, which I know 
you never meant, over and over 
again, and they will be your ruin—I 
know they will—and then I shall 
always feel as if your blood were 
on my head !’ she exclaimed once 
more, bursting into tears. 

‘Laura, Laura, you must not 
talk like this,’ he answered, speak- 
ing as calmly as he could; for his 
heart was beating violently, and he 
was deadly pale. ‘ You are making 
yourself ill again, my poor little girl. 
It was no fault of yours that you 
were in the boat-house that day 
and heard my foolish words, which, 
as you say, meant little or nothing; 
and perhaps, after all, you are ex- 
aggerating the effect they will pro- 
duce.’ 

‘No, no, I am not,’ she ans- 
wered despondently. ‘ What they 
will drive me to say will kill you, I 
know it will. I cannot, will not 
bear it,’ she added, lifting up her 
head, and choking back her sobs. 
‘It must not be. There is one 
way, and only one way in which 
I can save you, if you will let 
me.’ 

‘There is zo way, he replied a 
little sternly, ‘if it is to be at the 
sacrifice of the truth. I have told 
you before, Laura, and I tell you 
again, you shall not perjure yourself 
even to save my life. If you are 
called upon to bear witness against 
me, you must just speak the truth, 
and then,—if it must be so, God’s 
will be done.’ 

There was silence between 
them for a few moments, and then 
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Laura spoke again. ‘ There is one 
way,’ she faltered, ‘ by which—’ 

* The truth can be suppressed— 
not with my consent,’ he interrupted 
scornfully. 

‘ Harold, be patient, and hear me 
out,’ she pleaded. ‘ ‘There is one 
way by which not the truth, though 
it would only be a half-truth after 
all, but my evidence could be sup- 
pressed.’ She was speaking quite 
calmly, but her head was turned 
away from him. 

‘Laura, what do you mean ?” 

She might have been in the 
witness-box already for the close 
eager questioning of those eyes 
which were fixed on her ; she could 
not look at him. 

‘Won’t you help me, Harold? 
Can’t you guess what it is I mean?’ 

He sat staring at her with a be- 
wildered expression, and passed his 
hand wearily over his forehead once 
or twice before he answered : 

‘I was never a good hand at 
riddles in my best days, as you 
know, and I should be worse than 
ever now. ‘These two or three 
weeks in this dreary den have 
deadened all my senses,I think, 
and robbed me of the little wits I 
ever had. You had better not let 
me try to guess, or I might make 
such a wild hit as would frighten 
you away for ever. ‘Tell me plainly 
what it is you mean, Laura. Don't 
keep me in suspense.’ 

I do not think that he was speak- 
ing the strict truth himself then. I 
believe that he knew what her mean- 
ing was, long before her answer 
came ; for he was trembling from 
head to foot, and, if possible, he 
was paler than before. She looked 
up at him then with a face as white 
as his own, and in a low voice, 
which never faltered, she said : 

‘If I were your wife, Harold, they 
could not make me give evidence 
against you.’ 

He started up from his chair with 
every feature in his face quivering, 
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and took one or two impatient 
turns across the room before he 
could trust himself to speak. 

‘What mad wicked folly is this, 
that some one has been putting into 
your head?’ he said in a hoarse 
whisper. Then he stopped beside 
her, and once more laid his hand 
upon her head. 

* You have been very ill, my poor 
child, and delirious, as you said. 
You are dreaming still, it seems to 
me, and don’t know what you are 
saying. My wife?’ 

‘No, I am not mad, as you 
think. Don’t hate or despise me, 
Harold,’ she pleaded. ‘It is the 
only way.’ 

‘Despise you, my darling! If 
you only knew " 

She caught his hand as he was 
breaking away from her again. 
‘Once, years ago, you asked me to 
marry you,’ she said. 

‘I did. Five years and three 
months ago—lI can tell you the day 
ofthe month and of the week, if 
you wish to know—I asked you to 
marry me, and you refused. You 
told me you did not love me, and 
so there was an end of it. What is 
the good of dragging my old folly 
into the light again to-night ?” 

* Because—because if you were 
to ask me the same question again, 
I should give you a different ans- 
wer now.’ 

‘You would, Laura?” ‘The co- 
lour rushed up to his very temples, 
and his voice trembled so, that he 
could scarcely articulate: ‘ What 
kind of difference would there be ? 
Could you tell me that you do love 
me now at last ?” 

It was a dark November day, 
and in the growing twilight he 
could not see her face clearly, or 
he would have known from the set 
expression of her features that there 
was no need for him to put such a 
question ; no need for him to stoop 
over her as he did to listen for the 
whispered words he so longed to 
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hear. The answer, when it came, 
was given in a low clear voice, 
which trembled not half so much 
as his own. 

‘ Ah, Harold, how I wishI could 

‘ That is enough then !’ he cried 
fiercely, and wrenching his hand 
away from her clasp. ‘Do you 
think I would let you sacrifice your- 
self on any other terms? Do you 
think my life would be worth hav- 
ing while the memory of the man 
you loved was coming between us 
every hour of the day?” 

‘ There you are wrong,’ she ans- 
wered firmly. ‘Philip Anstruther 
would never have been my husband 
even if he had lived. I loved him 
once, as you say, with-a girl’s idol- 
atrous devotion ; but he tried me 
too hard, and wearied out even my 
love. Our engagement had dragged 
on for weeks and months, simply 
because I lacked courage to cancel 
it, until the very morning of the day 
on which he died. ‘Then certain 
facts came to my knowledge which . 
raised an impassable barrier be- 
tween us, and I told him plainly 
it mustend. But my idol had come 
down from its pedestal long before 
that,’ she added with a weary smile. 

‘ Thank God for that? Colonel 
Clive answered reverently. ‘It is 
not for me to speak hard words of 
the dead; but, Laura, he was never 
Handsome 
as a god, he was nevertheless cruel 
and false of heart, and could ne- 
ver have made you happy. I say 
again, thank God that you found 
this out at last.’ 

He only spoke the simple truth, 
His cousin, Philip Anstruther, to 
whom Laura had been engaged 
during the last two years, was 
a man not only hard by nature, 
but selfish and utterly devoid of 
principle, one who never let any 
scruples of conscience or honour- 
able feeling interfere with the end 
he had in view. He was very 
handsome and brilliantly clever 
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and yet men had learned at last to 
dislike and suspect him; and few 
had of late years a good word to 
say for him, except his uncle, the 
old Laird of Anstruther, and his 
family, who had doated upon him 
and indulged his every caprice ever 
since he had been left to their care 
as a boy. With these Anstruthers, 
who had a large estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, Laura Sartoris had been 
staying at the time of the supposed 
murder, and in consequence of her 
illness had been compelled, against 
her will, to remain with them ever 
since. It might seem strange that 
aman of Anstruther’s stamp should 
ever have won the love of such a 
girl as Laura, but it was true. He 
was a consummate actor, and could 
feign well when he chose ; and 
her affection, which for the time 
was akin to idolatry, had blinded 
her in the first instance to the grave 
faults of his character. But little 
by little the infatuation passed 
away, and she began with pain un- 
speakable to see him in his true 
colours. For his part he wearied 
of the prize he had won, almost as 
soon as it was within his grasp ; 
but Miss Sartoris had some fortune 
of her own, and he was poor and 
very extravagant. Their marriage 
on some pretext or another was in- 
definitely postponed. Yet he held 
her to her promise, and Laura, over 
whom he still exercised a strange 
power, had, as she said herself, al- 
lowed the engagement to drag on, 
simply for want of moral courage 
to put an end to it. 

And Harold Clive, her late guar- 
dian, the only man who could have 
helped her, was compelled to stand 
by, and see her ready to sacrifice 
herself to one whom in his heart 
he believed to be utterly unworthy 
of her; and yet, because of that 
‘mad folly’ of his five years ago, 
he felt himself bound in honour to 
hold his peace. 

No wonder he thanked God, now 
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that she had learnt the truth with- 
out his help. 

Once more there was silence 
between them, till Laura broke it 
with a painful effort. This time 
her voice faltered as she said, 

‘And so, Harold, although per- 
haps I do not love you as your wife 
should, at least I can say that I love 
no other man in the world.’ 

He only shook his head impa- 
tiently. ‘Laura, when I spoke to 
you before—you know the time I 
mean—you told me that it was part 
of your religion never to marry a 
man whom you could not love. 
What has become of your creed 
now ?” 

‘This is an exceptional case,’ 
she answered, blushing painfully. 
‘ The end I have in view will justify 
the means. And, afterall, my mar- 
riage vow would not be such a very 
false one; it would be true in spirit 
if not in the letter,’ she added, with 
the same weary smile; ‘for, Harold, 
I have honoured and obeyed you 
ever since I can remember, and I 
would do my best to love you in 
the time to come.’ 

‘Do your best!’ he said scorn- 
fully. ‘Perhaps you would; but 
that best will not do for me, or 
rather it would never do for you. 
My darling, this cannot be,’ he 
added, his tone suddenly changing 
to one of the most caressing tender- 
ness. ‘God bless you for your 
noble thought, Laura; but I tell 
you it must not be. Listen to what 
I have to say. Five years ago I 
asked you to marry me. I must 
have been mad at the time, I be- 
lieve ; mad enough to think that the 
girl whom I had known ever since 
she was born, whom I used to carry 
in my arms when she was a little 
child—the girl who used to call me 
her uncle Harold, her dear old 
Harold, almost before she could 
speak plainly, and who had loved 
me in a sort of fashion all her life, 
could learn to love me well enough 
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to be my wife ; to give her young 
bright life into the keeping of a man 
nearly old enough to be her father. 
Well, the delusion did not last long. 
You refused me in a way that I 
don’t believe any other woman 
could have done—making me love 
you only more dearly than ever, and 
teaching me to love every other 
woman in the world the better for 
your sake. But those few simple 
words of yours cured me of my 
madness at once and for ever. You 
drew the veil aside with a firm 
kind hand, and I saw then what a 
selfish infatuated fool I had been. 
I have never loved any one else 
since, and I never shall love any 


other woman but you in that way ; . 


and yet now that you offer of your 
own free will to make the sacrifice 
I asked of you then—thank God I 
have sense and manliness enough 
left to say No, for both our sakes. 
Ah, Laura, it would never do. We 
should only make each other mis- 
erable. Do you think that, loving 
you as I do, I could bear to see 
you unhappy, pining day by day 
for the freedom which I could not 
give you back?—to know that you 
were my wife in name, and yet 
never to see a wife’s real look of 
love upon your face? No, little 
one, 1 could not bear this; better to 
die once, than to drag on in such a 
living death as that. Life is sweeter 
to me than I thought it was, even 
an hour ago; but, after all, it has 
not so many charms for me that I 
should sacrificeanother’s happiness 
for the sake of a few more years of 
existence. I shall leave no mother, 
or wife, or child to break their 
hearts about me after I am gone. 
There are a few brave fellows 
whom I knew in India and in the 
Crimea who will be sorry to hear 
of Harold Clive’s death—and the 
manner of it,’ he added bitterly, as 
a spasm of pain for a moment 
crossed his face. ‘ But there’s one 
comfort, and that is, that not one 
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of them will ever be brought to 
believe that I did the thing they 
are going to hang me for. And so, 
Laura, my darling, I say again, God 
bless you a thousand times for your 
noble thought of saving me by this 
means ; but I tell you it cannot, 
must not be. And if,’ he added, 
with his own sad smile, ‘if it is 
true, as you said just now, that you 
have obeyed me ever since you 
were a little child, you must obey 
me in this one thing else. Put 
that thought, generous as it is, 
out of your mind at once and for 
ever, and never tempt me again 
so cruelly as you have done to- 
night.’ 

Then Laura Sartoris raised her 
head and looked him full in the 
face; her cheeks were crimson, 
and there was a wild look in her 
eyes which frightened him. ‘ You 
talk about selfishness, Harold,’ she 
exclaimed passionately ; ‘but you 
never were so selfish in all your 
life as you are now. You have no 
thought for any one but yourself, it 
seems tome. You have forgotten 
what I told you just now; what I 
never forget for a single minute 
that dreadful trial, and the part I 
shall have to take in it. There 
was a time—not so long ago, when 
I was a young conceited girl—that 
I used to say I should like to be 
put into the witness-box just for 
once, to see if I could not puzzle 
the lawyers by my answers; but O, 
if you only knew how I dread it 
now! I never think of anything 
else from morning till night; all 
day long that scene is before my 
eyes, and then I dream of it at 
night. I hear myself saying those 
words of yours over and over again, 
till I think by and by they will 
drive me mad. If they make me 
say those dreadful words at the 
trial, they will kill you, I know 
they will; and then what will be- 
come of me afterwards I dare not 
think. O Harold, think of all 
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these things well before you de- 
termine to say no. It is the last 
chance—the only hope. Have 
pity on me, if you have none upon 
yourself.’ 

Colonel Clive turned away his 
head abruptly, and hid his face in 
his hands, 

‘God help me! You are trying 
me very hard, Laura!’ he said in 
a broken voice. 

She saw that her words had 
moved him at last, and she went 
on in a softer tone : 

‘Listen to what my father said 
when he was dying—that father 
whose life you saved at Moodkee 
when I was quite a little child, and 
who loved you like a brother ever 
afterwards. “I have made Clive 
your guardian, Laura,” he said, 
“‘ because he is the best and truest 
man I know. Your brother Ed- 
ward is a good Christian, and means 
well; but he knows too little of the 
world to help and advise you as 
the other can. Make much of 
Harold Clive” (these were his own 
very words) “for there are few men 
like him; and if ever the time 
comes that you can do him a ser- 
vice, remember that I owe him a 
debt of gratitude which I have 
never been able to repay.” Help 
me to keep the promise that I gave 
him then. Listen to that voice 
from the dead, Harold Clive, and 
let me save you if I can.’ 

She waited for his answer, but 
none came ; only the man’s whole 
frame was shaken by a sort of tear- 
less sob, and she felt that he was 
yielding fast. Rising up from her 
chair, she came and knelt beside 
him, and laid her head upon his 
arm. ‘ Harold, dear old Harold,’ 


she pleaded, in a voice that might 
have touched the hardest heart, 
‘don’t say No to me again. Give 
me the right to call you husband, 
and I shall know that you are safe; 
and then—only have patience with 
me in the time to come; be kind 
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to me, as I know you will; and it 
cannot be, but that I shall learn to 
love you in the end.’ 

She had conquered now. Colo- 
nel Clive lifted his head and gave 
one long gasping sigh. 

‘I’m not fit to decide about this, 
Laura,’ he said, passing his hand 
wearily over his forehead as he 
spoke. ‘It seems to me that I 
have lost all power to tell right 
from wrong to-night. Ask your 
brother Edward what he thinks. 
He is a good man and a Christian, 
as your father said; let him, as a 
clergyman, be the judge in this 
matter, and then by his decision I 
promise you to abide.’ 

‘I have asked him, Harold,’ she 
answered eagerly. ‘I have told 
him (the first person I ever told in 
the world) of what passed between 
us five years ago, and he says that 
I am right. He it was who coun- 
selled me to come here myself to- 
day, and bade me tell you, if you 
asked me, that he gave his full and 
free consent.’ 

There was no escape for him 
then. No one, not even her own 
brother, would help to save this 
noble woman from sacrificing her- 
self for his unworthy sake. 

‘ There is no time to lose,’ Laura 
went on in a broken voice, and still 
clinging to his arm; ‘the hour they 
allowed me must be nearly at an 
end, and then it will be too late. 
Don’t let me feel that I have hum- 
bled myself before you in vain; 
don’t break my heart quite, Ha- 
rold; but, for the sake of him who 
is gone, for my sake, tell me that 
you consent.’ 

He took both her hands in his, 
and looked at her for a moment as 
Jephthah might have looked at his 
devoted child before he led her 
away to the mountain. ‘Well, 
then, Laura,’ he said, in slow mea- 
sured tones, ‘so let it be. Against 
my own better judgment, but for 
the sake of the woman I love best 
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9 ;, world, I consent.’ Then he 
liftee .er from her knees, and held 
her foc a moment in his arms be- 
fore he placed her again in the 
chair from which she had risen. 

‘ Now tell me quickly, how is this 
to be done ?” 

There was no answer. 

‘ Good heavens, how ill you look, 
my child’ he exclaimed. 

It was quite true; the reaction 
of feeling had begun. She was as 
pale as death again now, and trem- 
bling and shivering in every limb 
as if with cold. 

‘It is nothing,’ she answered 
faintly, but still leaning her head 
against his arm. ‘I am only a 
little faint. I have been very ill; 
and all this has been too much for 
me. It will pass off in a minute. 
There, I am better already. Yes, 
let me tell you quickly, for there is 
no time to lose. It can be done 
very easily. We are on the north 
side of the Border, remember, Har- 
old,’ she added, looking up at him 
with what was meant for one of 
her old saucy smiles, but was in 
reality a very sad one. 

He shook his head impatiently. 
‘You are English, and such a sub- 
terfuge ought not to satisfy your 
conscience,’ he answered. 

‘I thought you would say that ; 
but it is the only way. We could 
not procure even a special license 
while you are in prison. Edward 
arranged with me that it must be 
so before he went away.’ 

‘What is your brother gone away 
for ?” 

She never once looked up in his 
face,and noone would have guessed, 
from the stern tone in which he 
spoke, of the look of mournful ten- 
derness with which he was regard- 
ing her. That first breaking down 
of hers had seemed to him only a 
foretaste of all that was in store 
for him hereafter. 

‘He was obliged to go away to 
London for a day or two; his little 
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boy has been, and still is, very ill 
at school. But he will be back on 
Thursday, and then, he told me to 
tell you, he would come with me 
here himself.’ 

‘Who are to be the two wit- 
nesses ?” 

‘Rosa, my brother’s wife, and 
Pheebe, the gamekeeper’s daughter 
at Anstruther Grange. She loves 
me, and I can trust her.’ 

At any other time, or if matters 
of less vital importance had been 
at stake, he could have smiled to 
hear the calm business-like way in 
which she gave these details. 

There was one other question to 
be settled still. 

‘ To-day is Tuesday,’ he said al- 
most in a whisper, ‘and you said 
that your brother would be back 
on Thursday. Laura, when will 
you come again ?” 

‘Any day after that. I can ob- 
tain another order of admission by 
the end of the week. On Friday, 
Harold, if you will?’ she added, 
turning away her head. 

‘On Friday, then, let it be. The 
sooner the better, unless you want 
to find me gone mad in the mean 
time,’ he added, in a tone not meant 
for her to hear. 

She heard it, however, and look- 
ed up at him then with sad re- 
proachful eyes. 

‘Uncle Harold, is your little 
Laura doing anything so very 
wrong that you should look at her 
and speak like that?” 

The old childish term of endear- 
ment was too much for him, and 
his calmness gave way at last. 

‘My own, my darling ! he mur- 
mured, as he lifted her hand re- 
verently to his lips. ‘ Forgive me, 
Laura. If you only knew— 

There was no time to say more. 
At that moment the man Keith 
suddenly stopped in his automa- 
ton-like walk at the other end of 
the room, and came towards them 
in an awkward hesitating sort of 








way ; from a mere machine he had 
become a man again. 

*Time’s up, Miss Laura,’ he said 
in a deprecating tone. The hour 
had been over indeed for more 
than five minutes before he spoke. 

Laura Sartoris started up, and 
drew down her veil. 

‘On Friday, then, I will try to 
come and see you again with my 
brother,’ she said in a changed 
tone. ‘Good-bye, Colonel Clive.’ 

‘Good-bye, Laura.’ 

Their hands met again in one 
long clasp, and then she was gone. 
Thedoor closed behind her, but still 
he remained standing where she 
had left him, looking after her, like 
one who had seen a vision of an- 
gels, and waked to find it nothing 
but a dream. 

‘God forgive me,’ he murmured 
in a broken voice. ‘I feel more 
like a murderer vow than I did 
before.’ 

iad a * * 

Three days later, on the Friday 
of which she had spoken, Miss 
Sartoris again sought and obtained 
permission to visit Colonel Clive. 
This time she did not come alone. 
Her brother was with her, and her 
brother’s wife, and little Phoebe 
Macintosh, the gamekeeper’s daugh- 
ter—a girl with an honest Scotch 
face which invited confidence, but 
who looked scared and bewildered 
at the responsibility which had sud- 
denly devolved upon her—namely, 
to be witness at the ceremony, if 
it could be called a ceremony, 
which within the next half-hour 
was to make Harold Clive and 
Laura Sartoris man and wife. 

Theirs had been a strange court- 
ship, and it was a still stranger 
marriage ; but, as far as the almost 
unprecedented peculiarities of the 
circumstances permitted, it was per- 
formed ‘ decently and in order.’ 

Edward Sartoris was, as his fa- 
ther had said of him, a good man 
and a Christian ; but he was every 
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inch a priest, with all a High Church- 
man’s love for the externals and 
ceremonials of religion. It went 
sorely against the grain with him 
to assist at such an informal Scotch 
marriage as this of his sister’s was 
about to be; but the urgency of 
the case, and the love which he 
had felt through all his life for the 
man she was about to marry, pre- 
vailed for once over all other pre- 
judices, and he had consented, with- 
out a word of expostulation, to give 
his countenance as a clergyman 
to the unorthodox proceeding. If, 
however, he had been reading the 
marriage-service beneath the vault- 
ed arches of York Minster, he could 
scarcely have taken his part with 
more of solemnity and reverence 
than he did in Harold Clive’s pri- 
son-cell. He had visited him late 
on the night before, and had then 
made all needful decisions and ar- 
rangements, and nothing farther re- 
mained to be settled now. Upon 
the entrance of the party, they 
spoke a few subdued words of 
greeting to Colonel Clive, as they 
might have done if they had been 
in church ; and then Edward Sar- 
toris opened his prayer-book, and 
made his sister and Harold repeat 
after him in low subdued tones, 
and in the very language of the 
English-Church service, the solemn 
words which, spoken thus in the 
presence of witnesses, made them 
man and wife in the eyes of the 
Scotch law. 

Laura was dressed still in deep 
mourning, as she had been three 
days before—for her mother had 
been dead not quite a year—and 
in all other respects she looked 
much the same; there was the 
same languor and depression in 
her manner, the same heavy look 
about her eyes, the same expres- 
sion of fixed resolution about her 
firmly-set lips. When she spoke, 
it was in the same calm, almost 
heartless, tone which she had used 
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more than once to Colonel Clive 
on that other day. If there was 
a change in either, it was in the 
bridegroom rather than the bride. 
Those three last days of suspense 
had told upon Harold Clive more 
than all the previous weeks of soli- 
tary confinement. He looked older 
by years than he had done before ; 
he stooped as if from weakness ; 
and his eyes were haggard and 
blood-shot from want of rest by 
day and night. The ring with which 
Mr. Sartoris had taken care to pro- 
vide himselffell from Harold's trem- 
bling fingers, and when his turn 
came to repeat the sentences after 
the clergyman, he had to steady his 
voice once or twice before he could 
articulate a single syllable. Even 
after the words had been spoken 
which bound him for life to the 
woman he loved, he still looked at 
Laura with the same expression 
of mournful tenderness such as he 
might have bestowed upon some 
poor dumb creature whom he had 
been compelled to hurt or slay a- 
gainst his will. 

The short ceremony ended, Ed- 
ward Sartoris made them all kneel 
around him while he asked for a 
blessing (still in the words of the 
Church) upon their future life; and 
the stern old Presbyterian Keith, 
who had again contrived to take 
the watch at the other end of the 
room, bared his head and joined 
in the prayer, little thinking in 
what sort of service he was taking 
a part; or, at least, if he had any 
suspicion of the truth, he kept it to 
himself. 

As they rose from their knees, 
Harold Clive took Laura’s hand 
in his and just touched her fore- 
head with his lips. 

_O, how he longed to take her in 
his arms, she who was his wife now 
for evermore! But he dared not. 
He could not have said to her, as 
Many another husband has said 
and thought so proudly, and none 
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would have said more faithfully 
than he, 

‘Lie there, my love, my darling ; 
let the world’s storms rage as fierce- 
ly as they will, no shadow of harm 
shall ever come near you so long 
as I have the power to prevent 
it.’ 

No; in this case the wife was 
the protector rather than the pro- 
tected. She had married him to 
shield and save him from an igno- 
minious death, and, as she herself 
had owned, for no other reason. 
He was in a false position, and he 
felt it cruelly. 

But she did not think of this, or 
she might have been kinder in her 
manner towards him. As it was, 
she seemed absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and simply indifferent to 
all that was passing around her. 
She submitted passively to his ca- 
ress, neither attempting to resent 
or to respond to it. As he had 
prophesied, she was a wife, but 
without a wife’s look of love upon 
her face. How changed she was 
from the bright-eyed laughing 
Laura of only a month ago! Was 
this change to last? If so, the life 
which she had saved for him would, 
he thought, soon become a burden 
too heavy for him to bear. 

So they stood together—he still 
holding her hand, watching her with 
the same mingled expression of 
remorse and love; but she never 
saw it; she was looking beyond 
him, her eyes fixed intently upon 
the door of the room, as if she was 
waiting anxiously for the time of 
escape, or expecting every moment 
that some one would enter. 

And, strange to say, at that very 
instant the noise of a warder's 
key was heard grating in the lock. 
Colonel Clive started, and let go 
Laura’s hand. 

‘The hour cannot be up yet? 
he said impatiently, appealing to 
Keith. 

No, the hour was not up; but 
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the door opened nevertheless, and 
another visitor was ushered in— 
about the last person in the world 
they had expected to see—Major 
Anstruther, the uncle of Philip An- 
struther, and the person who had 
been chiefly instrumental in pro- 
curing Harold Clive’s arrest on the 
suspicion of his having murdered 
his nephew. He was a stern old 
Scotch Laird, hard and uncompro- 
mising by nature, but a man of 
inflexible justice withal—one who, 
Brutus-like, would have condemned 
his own son if he had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

But his face was strangely agi- 
tated now as he advanced towards 
the prisoner with an open letter in 
his hand. 

* Colonel Clive,’ he said in a fal- 
tering voice, ‘I have come to do 
you tardy justice, and to ask for 
forgiveness at your hands. Ihave 
done you cruel wrong, but it has 
been done in ignorance and un- 
wittingly, and I can only hope that 
the good tidings of which I am the 
bearer may dispose you to deal 
more mercifully by me than I have 
done by you. This letter will ex- 
plain better what I mean. It is 
dated, as you will see, from New 
York, and comes to me from one 
whom we had believed to be dead 
—my nephew Philip, who is alive 
and well—well in health at least— 
but who owns himself a disgraced 
man, and who will from henceforth 
be to me as one who 7s dead. He 
heard of your impending trial four- 
teen days ago, and wrote at once, 
otherwise he had intended to leave 
us in ignorance of his fate for 
months longer. If the Great East- 
ern had done her work thorough- 
ly last summer, Major Anstruther 
added with a dreary sort of smile, 
‘your imprisonment would have 
ended a fortnight ago. I can only 
Say again, read this, and then for- 
give me if you can,’ 

He held the letter out as he 





spoke to Harold Clive; but the 
latter passed it on to Mr. Sartoris. 

*You read it, Edward,’ he said : 
‘I don’t feel as if I could just now ; 
and s‘2ggering back, he fell, rather 
than seated himself, on the bench 
behind him. 

As Edward Sartoris glanced in 
silence over the letter which had 
been given to him, Major Ans- 
truther looked with a perplexed 
expression from one to another of 
the little group of persons who were 
standing round him. 

‘You do not seem either sur- 
prised or pleased at the intelligence 
I have brought,’ he said, still ad- 
dressing the prisoner. ‘ I had hoped 
that this news would have given you 
unmixed happiness, although to me 
it has brought but doubtful joy.’ 

Then Harold Clive threw back 
his head proudly, and looked the 
other in the face. 

‘Knowing my own innocence, 
as I have done from the first, Major 
Anstruther,’ he said, ‘it is no such 
great matter of surprise to me that 
I should find it proved at last ; and 
as I believed in the justice of God, 
so too I have never doubted but 
that the truth and the right would 
triumph in the end. Now, Sartoris, 
will you let us hear what Philip 
Anstruther has to say for himself? 

Thus appealed to, Edward Sar- 
toris read the letter aloud from be- 
ginning to end. It was a strange 
rambling sort of composition—the 
letter of a reckless desperate man ; 
but it made two facts tolerably 
clear to the minds of those who 
listened, namely, that the writer had 
fled from Scotland to escape im- 
pending disgrace and _ imprison- 
ment, and that he had not gone 
alone; for a girl of doubtful cha- 
racter, with whom he was known 
to have associated for some time, 
must evidently have sailed with 
him, as he owned to having mar- 
ried her two days after his arri- 
val at New York. With respect 
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to the details of his flight, it is only 
necessary to say that he had made 
his escape, after leaving Clive on 
the pier at S , by means of a 
little boat, which he had rowed 
there himself and fastened to some 
of the piles earlier in the day, and 
which, in the dusk of the afternoon, 
had not been noticed. The fact of 
his hat and stained handkerchief 
having been found, he accounted 
for by stating that he had grazed 
his hand severely while descending 
to the boat by a flight of slippery, 
almost perpendicular steps, used 
chiefly by the sailors, and had taken 
the handkerchief to stanch the 
blood, and then thrust it carelessly 
into his hat. The hat had been 
blown off a minute or two after by 
the wind, which was high; and as 
he had a cap in his pocket, he had 
not waited to recover it, but had 
let it float on to the end of the 
pier, where it was discovered on the 
following day. From the rowing- 
boat he had landed at a small vil- 
lage on the coast, near Aberdeen, 
and thence made his way across 
country by train to Liverpool, and 
embarked on board the Scotia for 
New York. 

The letter, with its selfish de- 
fiant tone, was so eminently cha- 
racteristic of the writer, that no one 
would have doubted its having come 
from Philip Anstruther, even if his 
handwriting and signature had not 
been there to attest the fact. 

When Edward Sartoris ceased 
reading, a long silence ensued, 
which was broken by Major Ans- 
truther. 

He went up to Laura, who was 
leaning on her sister-in-law’s arm, 
and laid his hand upon her shoul- 
der. 

‘This is a heavy blow for you, 
Laura,’ he said kindly, naturally 
attnbuting her almost death-like 
paleness to the shock her pride 

had just received ; ‘ but sometlting 
tells me that you will not feel it so 





much as you would have done 
some time ago. You have not been 
quite such good friends with me of 
late, my dear, as you used to be ; 
but I am glad to see you well 
enough to be here to-day.’ 

Laura looked up at him with 
mournful eyes, and repedted his 
words mechanically : 

*Yes, thank you; well enough 
to be here to-day.’ 

Then the old man turned to 
Harold Clive. 

‘I have communicated the con- 
tents of this letter to the governor,’ 
he said, ‘and he is only waiting for 
proper authority from the magis- 
trates to visit you with the formal 
order of release. Before nightfall 
you will, I hope, be a free man 
again. Now I will leave you; for 
I feel, to my sorrow, that my pre- 
sence is a restraint upon you all. 
It cannot be otherwise, I fear; but 
before I go it would make me a 
happier man, Clive, if you would 
shake me by the hand, and say 
that you will try to forgive me for 
the harm I have unwittingly done 
you.’ 

Generous as he was by nature, 
there was a sharp struggle in Ha- 
rold Clive’s breast before he could 
bring himself to give the right-hand 
of fellowship to the man who, for 
weeks past, had been thirsting for 
his blood. But he was a Christian 
in heart and life, and had long since 
learnt the lesson how to forgive. 
Moreover, the sight of the hoary 
head bending before him in almost 
abject entreaty was a more power- 
ful argument than many words could 
have been; and after a minute’s 
pause he yielded. Holding out his 
hand to the old man, he said, in a 
voice in which there was little of 
resentment, but much of sorrow, 

‘May God forgive me, Major 
Anstruther, when my time comes, as 
fully as I forgive younow! Heaven 
knows I am not so faultless myselt 
that I should be extreme to mark 
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what others do amiss ; and after all, 
the world no doubt will hold you 
justified for acting as you did. But 
you do not know—perhaps to your 
dying day you never will know— 
how much harm your cruel ‘suspi- 
cion has done, not only to me, but 
to others besides myself.’ 

With a look of deep dejection, 
Major Anstruther wrung his hand 
in silence, and turned away. A 
minute afterwards he was gone. 

The turnkey who opened the 
door for him, and who, of course, 
was supposed to know nothing of 
what had transpired, signified to 
the others that their time was near- 
ly up: they had only five minutes 
more to stay. 

Only five minutes more ! Harold 
Clive turned to his wife. She had 
never moved or spoken but that 
once since Major Anstruther’s en- 
trance, and was standing in the 
same attitude, apparently utterly in- 
different to all that was going on 
around her. 

‘Laura,’ he said in a hoarse voice, 
‘my darling, won’t you speak to 
me?” 

She raised her eyes to his with 
a bewildered look, but gave him 
no other answer. 

‘Don’t look at me like that, lit- 
tle one,’ he pleaded ; ‘ don’t let me 
think I have broken your heart. 
Say one word to comfort me before 
you go. It is not my fault, Laura, 
that this news did not come an 
hour ago.’ 

As he spoke he put his arm round 
her waist; but she shrank away 
only too perceptibly from his touch. 

‘I don’t suppose it is anybody’s 
fault exactly,’ she said, in a strained 
unnatural voice, answering his last 
words ; ‘only I am so very tired, 
and I feel as if I were going to 
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die. O Edward, Edward, take me 
home! she cried, breaking away 
from Harold, and throwing herself 
half-fainting into her brother’s arms. 

How coudd she be so cruel? His 
cup of sorrow had been full enough 
before, without that last drop of 
bitterness being added to it; and 
Edward Sartoris pitied Harold from 
the bottom of his heart. 

‘ Better leave her so for the pre- 
sent, Clive,’ he said, as he sup- 
ported the almost insensible girl in 
his arms. ‘She does not mean it; 
she is far from strong, and all this 
has been too much for her. Give 
her a little time to recover herself, 
to realise her new position as your 
wife, and I will answer for it, it will 
all come right in the end.’ 

There was no time to say more, 
for at that moment the summons 
was given for them to leave. Mr. 
Sartoris just nodded his farewell to 
his new brother-in-law, and then 
led Laura away without another 
word ; while Phoebe, in deep dis- 
tress, supported her mistress on the 
other side. 

But Rosa Sartoris stayed behind. 
She went up to Colonel Clive with 
the tears streaming down hercheeks, 
and gave him both her hands. 

‘QO, I am so very, very sorry for 
this, Harold,’ she said. ‘ What can 
we do?” 

He took her hand and lifted it 
respectfully to his lips. 

‘You can pity me and pray for 
me, Mrs. Sartoris,’ he said ; ‘for it 
is my wedding-day, and yet I am 
a broken-hearted man.’ 

And when she was gone, and he 
was left alone, Harold Clive sat 
down beside the small deal-table 
in the centre of the room, and, 
hiding his face in his hands, wept 
like a little child. 








ON PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING. 
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THERE prevail, both in speaking 
and singing, numerous defects 
which, to a taste and ear possess- 
ing even moderate cultivation, are 
repulsive and distressing, while to 
those which are highly cultivated 
they are absolutely excruciating. 
Yet such is the indifference with 
which the proper training of the 
utterance is regarded, that people 
are to be found who are proud of 
their defects, and even deem it 
‘respectable’ to have them in the 
family. ‘O, the Robinsons never 
could pronounce their 7’s,’ exclaims 
ascion of that noble house, as he 
proudly styles himself one of she 
Wobinsons, and blazons his inca- 
pacity as proof indispensable of the 
purity of his blood. It is true that 
the human voice is one of the 
most difficult of instruments to play 
well upon, but there is scarcely a 
defect to which it is liable that is 
not removable by care. And the 
very difficulty of the instrument is 
rather an additional reason for be- 
stowing care upon it, instead of 
leaving it, as so many do, altoge- 
ther untrained. It would univers- 
ally be deemed an impertinence 
for any one to attempt to play in 
public upon any musical instru- 
ment without having first attained 
considerable proficiency in its use 
under skilled instructors. Why 
should it be less an impertinence 
for a reader to mount the desk 
without having first learnt to use 
his voice, or a singer to appear on 
the platform without having learnt 
to pronounce his or her words? It 
would be a liberal estimate to say 
that there is one in a hundred 
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whose singing or reading indicates 
skilful and careful training of the 
voice, either in the broad princi- 
ples or the minutiz of pronuncia- 
tion. 

To those minutize the following 
hints are mainly restricted. No 
voice is properly trained which 
c4nnot pronounce any and every 
word in every part of its register, 
from the highest to the lowest note. 
Only constant and repeated prac- 
tice upon every single sound and 
combination of sounds will pro- 
duce the accuracy requisite to form 
the accomplished singer. 

It is impossible in this short 
paper to deal with more than the 
leading sounds; but the method 
once learnt, it is easy to apply it to 
all that may occur. 

The following letters stop the 
sound of the voice altogether—z c 
DFGKPQSTxX. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to give directions for 
their pronunciation, farther than to 
say that they should always be ren- 
dered distinctly. 

To come to the vowels. Itisa 
usual fault to pronounce @ on all 
occasions as ‘ur.’ When it occurs 
in ‘and,’ the sound should be more 
like that of ‘end’ than ‘ urnd’ or 
‘arnd.’ Itis only when used as an 
article that @ should at all resemble 
‘ur,’ as ‘ur light,’ ‘ur voice.’ After 
getting up this and the following 
rules, persons will do well to com- 
pare the effect with the pronuncia- 
tion ordinarily used, the next time 
they listen to an oratorio or ballad. 
The only persons interested in a 
faulty or indistinct utterance are 


the printers and vendors of the 
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books of words, which ought to be 
altogether a superfluity. For my- 
self I should consider that I had 
failed utterly, did any one need a 
book to make out what I was sing- 
ing. 

The vowel in ‘land,’ ‘lamb,’ 
* clad,’ ‘mad,’ is pronounced the 
same in each, the sound ceasing at 
the final letter. In ‘calm’ and 
‘balm,’ pronounced ‘carm’ and 
*barm,’ the sound should be con- 
tinued on the final letter. ‘ As’ 
requires particular attention to 
preserve its right sound. In ‘ brave’ 
the sound should be prolonged on 
the 7. ‘Say’ should be pronounced 
‘sey,’ not ‘saigh;’ ‘ saying,’ ‘ sey- 
ing, not ‘saighing; and ‘said,’ 
‘sed.’ ‘Demand’ may be rendered 
*‘demarnd ; but in ‘demanding,’ the 
a should be more as in ‘land.’ 
This, however, will be affected by 
the length or position of the note. 
‘All’ should resemble ‘awl,’ not 
‘arl,’ and the sound should be pro- 
longed upon the / 

In singing ¢ in ‘them,’ avoid 
saying ‘thurm,’ and do not be 
afraid of prolonging the m, or any 
other consonant which is capable 
of being prolonged, even though 
the lips be closed. ‘The’ before 
a vowel should be ‘ thee,’ as ‘ thee 
earth,’ and before a consonant 
*thur,’ as ‘thur sun.’ In the fore- 
going example, and in other words 
ending with ‘ th,’ as ‘with,’ the voice 
should dwell upon the final sound, 
as ‘ur-th.’ The first ¢ in ‘scenery’ 
should be pronounced long, as in 
*eel;’ the second, somewhat like 
‘ur. ‘Ery’ should be rendered 
as nearly as possibly like ‘ ar-ee.’ 
‘Break,’ too often pronounced 
* braaik,’ should be simply ‘ brake.’ 
By carefully tightening the muscles 


at the top of the throat, one can: 


avoid the fault of rendering such 
words as ‘ dream,’ ‘stream,’ ‘ sea,’ 
‘lea,’ undistinguishable. ‘To hold 
the ¢ properly tight throughout its 
entire sounding requires the great- 
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est care. Without such care, ‘ feel’ 
is sure to degenerate into ‘ feeul.’ 

Hf as an aspirate should be pro- 
nounced with vigour and sharpness, 
especially in a quick movement. 

J, too often pronounced ‘ oi,’ 
should rather resemble ‘ai,’ or ‘eye’ 
without the final ¢« ‘Him’ and 
‘his’ should be ‘ heem’ and ‘ hees,’ 
not the ordinary clumsy ‘ hurm’ 
and ‘hurs.’ There is no letter in 
the sound of which vulgarity is so 
apt to show itself as 7 ‘ Kiss,’ 

‘aleaaien 
when above @=—*=, is generally 
e 
given up as a hopeless affair, and 
is perverted into ‘ keess,’ ‘ kuss,’ or 
*kess,’ while ‘kill’ ismetamorphosed 
into ‘ keeul.’ 

ZL, the most pleasing of the con- 
sonants, is frequently deprived of 
its limpid character by being pro- 
nounced thickly and coarsely, ow- 
ing to singers going down too low 
in their throats for it; whereas, it 
should be produced, and dwelt 
upon, by pressing the tongueagainst 
the back of the top front teeth. 
Pronounce ‘bell’ sharply in this 
way, dwelling upon the 7 (not as 
* burl’), and it has the clear vibrat- 
ing sound of a smitten bell. ‘ Peo- 
ple,’ so familiar to oratorio-goers 
as ‘peepul,’ or ‘ peep,’ should be 
pronounced as words ending in /. 

M, the only consonant necessa- 
rily pronounced with the lips closed, 
is nevertheless capable of indefin- 
itely prolonged sound. So long as 
the note continues, the lips must 
be kept carefully closed. It is 
only by observing this rule that 
the ordinary error of singing ‘home’ 
as ‘home-r’ is to be avoided. I 
am not aware that I have ever 
heard any singers give the # its 
proper prolonged sound, or take 
leave of it without a final jerk. 

XN should be prolonged at the 
top of the palate. It requires spe- 


cial care to avoid giving it a nasal 
twang. ‘ Been,’ ‘kin,’ ‘in,’ are good 
examples to practise it upon. 
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In 7, rolled as in * roaring,’ the 
singing sound is quite apart from 
the pronunciation. It, doubtless, 
should be rolled oftener in singing 
than in speaking; but the conti- 
nued rolling given by some singers 
sounds, in English, coarse and af- 
fected ; and where it is not rolled 
at all in speaking, the roll should 
be very sparingly used in singing. 

V is a consonant which, when 
prolonged indefinitely, is formed 
by a tremulous motion of the lower 
lip against the upper teeth. ‘ Love,’ 
thus pronounced and dwelt upon, 
has a very soft and pretty effect, 
like the cooing of a dove. 

O requires particular attention, 
owing to the variety of its proper 
sounds. ‘The first ¢ in ‘sorrow’ is 
open, the second shut. ‘ Word’ 
should be rendered ‘ wurd,’ not 
‘ward.’ ‘Come,’ ‘love,’ ‘ dove, 
‘comfort,’ should be ‘cum,’ ‘ luv,’ 
‘duv,’ ‘cumfurt ;’ not ‘corm,’ ‘lorv,’ 
‘dorv,’ ‘cormforrt."* O in ‘ tomb’ 
should be pronounced as double ¢ 
in ‘too.’ The rule for the pro- 
longed #7 applies to words ending 
in mb, ‘Thou’ should be sounded 
‘ thar-oo.’ 

IV should be sung as double a, 
making ‘when’ like ‘ o0o-en,’ ‘ war’ 
like ‘ o0-or,’ ‘ how’ like ‘ har-oo,’ 

Y before ¢ requires great care 
to keep it properly tight. Its pre- 
sence must be indicated as clearly 
in singing as in speaking. ‘Ye,’ 

‘year,’ ‘yearning,’ are good ex- 
amples for practice. ‘The y before 
a, 0, or 7% Comes with ease. 

U in ‘tune’ should be ‘ tee-une,’ 
hot ‘toon.’ ‘Verdure’ should be 
“verdeeure,’ not ‘verger.’ Great 
care is necessary to avoid pecu- 
liarity in pronouncing ‘nature.’ 
Neither ‘nachur’ nor ‘ naa-teure’ 
will do. Its proper method can 
only be shown in practice. 

Zis atid so easy of pronuncia- 


* The sin; gle y indicates a prolongation 


only of the syllable ; doubled, it indicates 
Tolling, 
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tion, that I am often surprised by 
finding a difficulty made about it. 
The frequency of its occurrence in 
singing makes its correct rendering 
a matter of great importance. All 
plurals in general want the s sound ; 
that is, plurals in s, as ‘ sparrows,’ 
‘ sounds,’ ‘nations,’ ‘ leas,’ * stones, 
‘breezes,’ ‘ extremes,’ ‘ songsters,’ 
&ec. Such words as ‘ thoughts’ and 
‘locks’ have the sharp sound of s. 

Sis too frequently marred by a 
whistling sound, which is very dif- 
ficult of cure. Neither is it un- 
common to give it a thick ‘tonguey’ 
or lisping sound. 

Bmust be carefully digting 
in singing from /, and ¢ must not 
have anything approaching to the 
sharpness of s. When pronounced 
like 4, ¢ is often injured by being 
followed by an aspirate or thick 
sound. 

D rarely comes out clean and 
pure. ‘God’ is almost always cor- 
rupted into ‘Gortsch,’ or * Gotht,’ 
‘ Lord’ into ‘ Lorrdt.’ 

T is so nearly allied to ¢ as to 
suffer from the same complaint. 
Constantly does ‘tender heart’ 
come forth as ‘ chunder hearrtch,’ 
‘light’ as ‘loitch,’ ‘might’ as 
* moitch,’ ‘ times’ as ‘ toims.’ 

Few sounds are prettier than xg 
properlysung. Leta soprano sound 


uished 


the word ‘ringing’ on } 


dwelling on both the nes, and it 
will appear as if two glass bowls 
had lightly touched each other. 
The occurrence of double vowels, 
as in ‘again,’ ‘lie,’ ‘lay,’ ‘noun,’ 
affords an opportunity, of which 
singers are not slow to avail them- 
selves, for vicious pronunciation. 
They say ‘agaaen’ for ‘ aghen,’ ‘lov’ 
for ‘lai; while ‘ noun,’ instead of 
‘nar-oon,’ is dug up from the depths 
of the throat, and exhibited as 
‘neigh-oon.’ ‘ Blow’ and ‘mow,’ 
instead of being simply ‘blo’ and 
‘mo,’ are often. made into ‘ blaw’ 
and ‘maw, ‘ Double,’ with which 
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no difficulty is found in speaking, principal sounds with which diffi- 
is apt in singing to be changed culty is found, I conclude this 
into ‘dorbl, instead of being left paper by reminding all who would 
to its proper ‘dubble;’ and through _ sing to be understood and enjoyed, 
want of a careful tightening of the that singing is only musical speak- 
muscles, ‘they’ loses itself altoge- zg, and that whatever constitutes 
ther in ‘thoi’ or ‘ thai.’ a contortion of sounds in speaking 


Having now gone through the equally constitutes it in singing. 


DREAMLAND. 
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LEAD me, sweet hands of balmy Sleep, once more 
Back to the dreamland where the Dead Years reign ; 
Lead me, O kind Sleep, back to peace from pain, 
From smoke-blurred cities to the amber shore 
Where break in emerald hues the waves of yore ; 
Where from the shadow realms of memory vain 

The wan ghosts cross the borderland again, 

And move amongst us as they moved before ; 

Where meet the hands long swept by Fate apart ; 
Where tones long silent stir anew my heart ; 

Where eyes long cold and strange look on me bright 
With all old tenderness! O, but for one, 

One moment’s change from memory’s gloaming light 
To the full glories of that dreamland’s sun! 


Too sweet, O Sleep, the dream thou didst allow, 

Too brief the glimpse of that enchantment land, 

Where only now it seemed did we two stand! 

His voice with its old music deep and low 

Called on my name; he parted from my brow 

The veiling hair ; we two on the lone sand 

Looked in each ofher’s eyes, linked hand in hand. 

O bitter waking! Night twice dreary now! 

The white snow lies in the green moonlight chill, 

The spectral tossing branches weirdly sigh, 

The wild wind mocks me with its plaining shrill, : 
The wail of wandering spirits lone as I. Q 
My sad eyes close. I sleep, but sleep in vain ; 

I wake to pray—the dream comes not again. 
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THE proud legend borne by the 
princely house of Wynne, JVec me 
meminisse pigebit, the grandest, per- 
haps, among the many thousands 
of which the College of Heralds 
takes cognisance—noteven except- 
ing the well-known motto which so 
frequently expressed the boastful 
humility of those great vassals the 
De Rohans, Roi je ne puis, Rohan je 
suis—is certainly not applicable to 
snipe-shooting as it has been found 
during the past few seasons in Ire- 
land. Indeed, the change which 
has taken place in the character of 
this sport since those evil days of 
famine and misery, which we now 
look back upon from the distance 
of almost a generation, when Plan- 
cus was our consul, and youth was 
so fervent and glowing within, that 
the partial wettings and even total 
immersions caused by rashly wad- 
ing—in the absence of retrievers— 
after wounded snipe and odd teal, 
which, when only winged, would 
keep sailing away before the wind, 
across pools and rivers, brought no 
forebodings of catarrh or griping 
theumatism—cujus vix audeo dicere 
nomen—is so striking, that had we 
not personally made the experiment 
in the recognised head-quarters of 
snipedom, the kingdom of Kerry, 
and contrasted the very indifferent 
present with the sunny memories 
of brilliant sport achieved long be- 
fore the era of shooting made easy 
by breech-loaders, we could hardly 
have credited the great and gene- 
tal decline in this perhaps the plea- 
santest, neatest, and most fascinat- 
ing shooting within the entire range 
of small game. 

To certain conservative minds, 


with whom progress is synonymous 
with deterioration, and the course 
of time with an approximation of 
the general cataclysm—to these 
lauda-Tories temporis acti, the apo- 
gee of anything, more especially of 
things appertaining to so time-hon- 
oured and feudal an institution as 
field sports, is generally placed about 
a generation before the then pre- 
sent time; and certainlythe marvels 
with which our young asinine ears 
were tickled by our forbears about 
their snipe-shooting, and the heroic 
bags which they used to make with 
perhaps no better weapon than a 
flint - and - steel Joe Manton, used 
to fill our young spirits with all 
manner of envy and discontent at 
not having been permitted to flour- 
ish in those less degenerate days, 
even though life was somewhat less 
secure than then, and the ‘winging’ 
of a friend was quite as much de 
rigueur in the code of etiquette as 
the capacity of shooting fifteen or 
sixteen snipe in succession without 
a miss, 

Perhaps it is true that game of 
some kinds has been continually 
dwindling in Ireland, and that as 
the Irish elk and the Irish wolf are 
known only by tradition and by 
fossil specimens, so the snipe and 
its predecessor the bittern may be 
destined to furnish intellectual 
pabulum to the Bucklands and 
Owens of a future generation, who 
will sagaciously guess at their habits 
and conformation, much as they do 
now as to those of the dodo of the 
Mauritius. 

It may be that, as in America, 
the wilder kinds of game will recoil 
from the encroaching advance of ci- 
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vilisation, to be replaced by thecorn- 
loving und greedy prairie grouse, re- 
presented in these islands by the 
pheasant and the gray partridge ; 
but we think that such speculations 
are of the most impracticable char- 
acter, and may be classed with those 
which treat of ourglobe’s perils from 
the fiery tails of glancing comets, 
and the spread of the ice packs at 
the poles; seeing that some four 
millions of broad acres in Ireland 
are reputed by the corps of statis- 
ticians as yielding nothing for the 
support of man or beast, and aban- 
doned in fact to the fere of the 
island ; while too the climate, em- 
blematic of the moody and fitful 
character of the Celt, retains such 
a vast preponderance of rain and 
vapour in its composition. 

Certain it is, however, that the 
impulse given to drainage within 
the last quarter of a century (an 
impulse to which Lord Palmerston 
eminently contributed by precept 
and by example) by the deeper ex- 
cavations and tunnellings under- 
taken by the government, and the 
arterial andsuperficial drainage car- 
ried on by proprietors of the soil 
in the first instance, and by spirited 
tenants in the second, who had 
ocular demonstration of its repro- 
ductive effects, have ‘improved’ the 
snipe away from many an acre which 
once in winter and spring knew no 
other occupants, but which now re- 
joice in green crops or good strong 
pasturage; much as our Yankee 
cousins ‘improve’ away the Indians 
from theirancestral hunting grounds. 
Still, there is not only ample space 
of wild land left unreclaimed in 
Ireland for feeding and breeding 
purposes, but even in the most 
highly cultivated districts there are 
large patches of low-lying lands, 
such as water meadows and ‘niches,’ 
which, if snipe were really as plen- 
tiful as in the days we speak of, 
would, at certain periods of the 
month, notably in the dark of the 
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moon, be sure to hold a fair pro- 
portion of game. But this year you 
may hunt for wecks over ground 
such as we describe, either with 
harriers or foxhounds, without 
seeing ten couple put up by the 
pack ; and, in point of fact, these 
birds in a few districts have become 
as scarce in Ireland as they are 
notoriously in the midland counties 
of England. 

The middle-aged colonels and 
generals who, in the Sybaritish lux- 
ury of the ‘ Rag’ or the ‘ Senior,’ 
may throw their eyes over these 
lines (and to paraphrase the ‘ Lau- 
reate’ of Rome, may we not say 
*Lectus in ‘‘Senior” positum colono,* 

Sit mihi sedes utinam senectze, 

Sit modus lasso maris et viarum, 

Militiaeque’ ?) 
will not fail to remember how, in 
the days of their subalternhood, 
when with their regiments in Ire- 
land, no matter how dreary and 
desolate was the quarter, no matter 
how unpromising was the year’s 
entry of débutantes, how rotten the 
fences, how lean the poultry, how 
juvenile the mutton, there was al- 
ways, from north to south, from east 
to west, the universal panacea of 
snipe-shooting for the wounded 
spirit of the soldier officer exiled 
and éncompris in the wilds of Ire- 
land. For near his quarters was the 
‘barrack bog,’ which the ‘army’ 
had poached probably ever since 
the days of William of glorious, 
pious, perhaps of immortal, but 
certainly of sporting memory ; and 
the more remote but still easily ac- 
cessible ‘ snipe parks,’ where leave 
to shoot not once or twice, but 
weekly, daily, and perhaps perenni- 
ally, might be had for the asking 
from the proprietor—or even taken 
in some instances, without any fear- 
ful forebodings of retribution, if it 
were not convenient to ask permis- 
sion ; between which a fair walker 

* €Colono’ must here signify the military 

grade, 
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and tolerable shot could pick up 
his eight and ten couple almost 
every day of the week ; increasing 
his bag by occasional additions of 
woodcock, duck, plover, quail, and 
curlew, with, at rare intervals, and 
in very hard weather, perhaps a 
wild goose or a wild swan. 

There was, however, a restriction 
in those days, dictated by policy 
and amour propre—namely, if you 
happened to be shooting in very 
wild country, remote from haunts 
of civilised house-inhabiting men, 
and you saw three or four athletic 
bog-trotters inviting themselves to 
join you, ‘Just to see your honer 
fowl,’ to be very cautious about 
firing your left barrel at a second 
bird, no matter how tempting ; 
seeing that arms were much desi- 
derated by the ‘boys’ for their 
peculiar ‘chasses, and that no 
readier way could be found than 
to disarm the unwary sportsman 
in a place where pursuit would be 
fruitless, and identification of the 
reivers almost impossible. 

Alas! the subaltern of the pre- 
sent day has a different tale to tell. 
Besides the sterner discipline of 
the modern school as practised at 
the Curragh of Kildare, where his 
shooting of men—we mean the 
capacity, of course—will be highly 
cultivated, to the manifest injury 
of his power of accounting for 
game, his sporting ‘ essor,’ so far 
as shooting is concerned, will find 
scant vent in the term of 1871. If 
quartered near good snipe ground, 
which is really well preserved by a 
resident landlord, he will find leave, 
though still ‘ light’ as compared 
with what it would be in England, 
yet not nearly so light as in olden 
times ; while if the land be only 
nominally preserved, unless he be 
wonderfully active in his habits, 
he will learn, after he has wea- 
ried himself by many a drearymile 
of fruitless toil, that though he 
may have leave from the owner 
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of the fee simple, and be backed 
by the ‘bull’ of the agent, still 
somehow or other some enterpris- 
ing young poacher in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose pedestrian powers 
are great, and whose eye and nerves 
are innocent of the effects pro- 
duced by a practical study of 
gastronomy and the qualities of 
vintages, and whose kennel con- 
sists of a keen-nosed useful sort 
of mongrel, with as great a zest 
for forbidden sport as his master, 
combining strains of harrier,dropper, 
and water spaniel, and in appear- 
ance not unlike Artemus Ward’s 
wonderful cross between a Scotch 
terrier and a Welsh rabbit, will 
have swept every likely spot, be- 
fore the legitimate sportsman has 
thought of beginning his day, and 
if he have not bagged every exist- 
ing snipe, has at any rate made the 
remainder so wild as to be unvail- 
able to the gunner. 

The reasons why poaching — 
which, though it has never, thank 
God, risen in Ireland to the ques- 
tionable dignity of a portentous 
social evil, the fruitful source of 
murder and almost every species 
of variety in Crime’s black cal- 
endar, for the simple reason that 
the temptation never existed, as 
in England —is increasing enor- 
mously may, without entering very 
deeply into the subject, be attri- 
buted to the following causes. 

First, to defective legislation on 
the subject, inasmuch as now, un- 
less the landlord makes special cov- 
enants and reservations in the 
letting and leasing of his farms 
about the game, he is powerless 
to prosecute poachers and tres- 
passers without the cooperation of 
the tenant; a cooperation which, if 
not actively, is passively withheld 
in most cases by the latter, whose 
sympathies are naturally with the 
poacher of his own class, and who, 
in addition to feeling that he may 
perchance be in the same boat 
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himself, has a great fellow feeling 
for the sporting offender. For, if 
‘every woman is at heart a rake,’ 
we think it equally true that every 
Paddy is as great a lover of sport, 
legitimate or illegitimate. 

Secondly, to the railway system, 
which has made the markets not 
only of London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, but even those of Paris, 
and France generally, almost as 
accessible to the peasant in Ire- 
land as, a few years ago, were those 
of the large provincial ‘centres’ in 
his own country, and which draw, 
as by magnetic influence, the entire 
superfluous produce of the district 
to those vast hives of humanity, 
from the soi-disant fresh eggs to 
the salmon and woodcock filched 
by the poacher. 

Those who have travelled in the 
south and south-west of Ireland 
cannot fail to have been struck by 
the new feature presented by the 
game dépots, established at such 
places as Tralee, Ennis, Limerick, 
and Listowel, whence vast quanti- 
ties of snipe, woodcock, and plover 
are weekly shipped off to England 
and the Continent. And when a 
price is paid for game that makes 
poaching an infinitely more re- 
munerative employment than even 
the best paid labour, what yokel 
could be expected to submit to 
the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, the oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
the insolence of office, and the 
spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes, when he can rea- 
lise 1s. a couple for snipe, 8s. for 
woodcock, and so in proportion, 
without incurring any serious risk? 
For, as we said, the sympathies 
of the small farmers, who are pro- 
miscuously intrusted with the pre- 
servation of the game by the agent, 
are all in his favour. Asa general 
rule he is too poor a mark tor the 
excise officer in the neighbourhood 
to prosecute, as the costs would 
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be sure to fall on the Crown, and 
there is, we regret to say, very little 
of that esprit de corps among the 
Irish gentry, which unites English 
squires and justices in bonds of 
closest union whenever a poaching 
case comes on the /afis. 

Thirdly, to the cheapness of fire- 
arms, which are now sold all over 
Ireland at Birmingham prices, and 
which, save in proclaimed districts, 
which are quite the exception, are 
freely bought and generally used 
throughout the country. Those 
who make a practice of shooting 
for the market find it to their 
account to purchase a license or 
game certificate, which is a ge- 
neral passport when ‘ preserva- 
tion’ is not strictly carried on, and 
even in ‘proclaimed’ counties 
screens its possessor from the 
surveillance of the constabulary. 
But besides these ‘professional’ 
poachers, every one at all conver- 
sant with the habits of game will 
admit the immense temptation 
which the possession of a double 
barrel gives to a young farmer 
or labourer, who knows every haunt 
of game within a mile or two of 
his dwelling; who can make pretty 
sure of a hare on her form if he 
can only spot her bright eye ; who 
knows the trysting-place of each 
covey of partridges every evening, 
and can thus, by watching behind 
a hedge patiently, with the help of 
a call which he can manufacture 
himself, often make pretty sure of 
a fine pot shot on the ground with 
the first barrel, and the chance of 
another brace with the second, on 
the rise of the surprised birds. 

In hard weather, when the snipe 
are driven from their usual feeding- 
grounds, now impervious to their 
long bills, to the stronger springs 
which defy the frost, they can be 
shot readily on the ground, show- 
ing as they do like sandpipers or 
plover, and often in twos or threes ; 
and though when fired at they will 
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fly away, and circle round in the 
air with their peculiar eery screech, 
they will be sure to return after an 
interval, if all the other soft spots 
in the vicinity are really sealed up 
by the frost. In this way numbers 
are often destroyed, and those who 
recollect the severe winter of 1855 
will not fail to recall the enormous 
massacres of snipe, which took 
place in the south and south-west 
of Ireland that year; massacres 
from which it is said the race of 
scolopidze in this island have not 
yet fairly recovered, and from which 
time the curious in such matters 
date the decline of snipe-shooting 
in Ireland. , 

And here a curious question 
arises. Do the snipe who yearly 
migrate from our shores and rear 
their broods in distant marshes re- 
turn with their young families to 
their old pleasaunces and feeding- 
grounds with the approach of win- 
ter? We rather lean, we confess, 


.to the theory that they do, from 


the fact that close observers will 
find particular spots, no matter 
how small or apparently unpromis- 
ing, tenanted year after year by 
both snipe and cock ; and we can- 
not help thinking that some tradi- 
tions must exist among them about 
peculiar localities, and that as in- 
stinct guides the salmon year after 
year to the same streams, in spite 
of innumerable impediments, so 
the same aura, if we may call it 
so, leads back these pilgrims to the 
same winter haunts; for many of 
the spots we speak of are situated 
long distances from any marshes 
or bogs sufficiently large for snipe 
to breed in. Virgil, if we recollect 
right, in his Georgics, was very 
eloquent about the weather and 
other wisdom of the rooks, and 
that beautiful passage in which he 
feebly contests their gifts of fore- 
cast and prevision— 
‘Non equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut fato rerum prudentia major’ 
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—will occur to many; but here, and 
in the cognate case of grilse and 
salmon, is almost a more wonder- 
ful example of instinct or ‘ animal’ 
reason, 

We have made these deprecia- 
tory remarks about the decadence, 
to use an historic term, of snipe- 
shooting in Ireland, not from pique 
and disappointment at having our- 
selves had extremely bad sport 
when we anticipated a very differ- 
ent result, but because we think 
that some measures should be 
adopted by proprietors in Ireland 
to restore, and, if that be not prac- 
ticable, to retain and foster as far 
as they can, a sport which has long 
been a specialty of Ireland in con- 
tradistinction to England and Scot- 
land, which involves comparatively 
no expense whatever, and which 
cannot be accused, like the close 
preservation of more domestic 
game, of involving any injury to 
other classes of the community. 
The value of the waste lands of 
Scotland has been multiplied mani- 
fold by the judicious care taken of 
the game which haunted them; 
and surely the four millions and 
more acres of waste Irish land can, 
with very little pains, and by a 
combination among the landlords, 
be made to yield revenues which 
at present are little recked of. For 
grouse and deer Ireland cannot 
hope to compete with her northern 
rival, where large tracts of land, 
cleared of squatters, are held by 
single proprietors, who can thus 
effectually suppress trespass; but 
snipe bogs and marshes can at 
least be defended from the trespass 
of bipeds and quadrupeds, and if 
simply protected in this way, we 
will venture to say that the shoot- 
ing will improve a hundredfold. 
The Dog Act will, we think, do 
wonders for increasing game—nay, 
it has already ; for though Paddy 
be much attached to his canine 
friend—as much, perhaps, as Pope’s 








Indian, who hopes to take his 
faithful dog to heaven with him, 
but yet eats him if in good condi- 
tion in this nether world—we think 
he loves ‘ coin’ far more, as those 
who are conversant with Irish mar- 
riages will acknowledge, when the 
makeweight of a sheep, or even 
sometimes of a goose, will counter- 
vail the most peerless charms and 
young fresh beauty such as only 
flourishes in southern Ireland. Nor 
is this sentiment antagonistic to 
their own bard’s description of his 
fellow Milesians, ‘who, though 
they love beauty and golden store, 
love honour and virtue more.’ 
Although snipe have been driven 
from their old haunts in a great 
measure in the eastern, northern, 
and more midland counties of Ire- 
land, they are still to be found in 
considerable numbers in the west, 
and more especially in the south- 
west; and perhaps Kerry and 
Clare are the most famous for the 
bags made there. Though we our- 
selves failed to get more than a 
few couple every day, there could 
be no doubt after a visit to the 
game-shops, where scores of cou- 
ples were laid out on flags await- 
ing packing, that the aggregate shot 
throughout the country was consi- 
derable, notwithstanding that dur- 
ing November and December the 
climate of Kerry was so mild, that 
it was an effort to walk in one’s 
ordinary winter shooting attire. 
This extraordinary mildness of 
the early winter has, of course, pre- 
vented any good returns being made 
hitherto, as the snipe have not yet 
been driven in, and bags of eight, 
ten, or twelve couple have been 
considered good this year, though 
in Kerry and Clare it will be a 
very poor day when your ‘ tottle’ 
will not be helped out by an odd 
cock or two, with every now and 
then a duck or teal. After Christ- 
mas, with a few hailstorms, the 
sport may change wonderfully for 
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the better, and then twenty or 
thirty couple may be readily shot 
in either of those two counties. 
Perhaps the best spot to com- 
mence from will be Ennis in the 
co. Clare, a place very accessible 
from all quarters by rail, from 
which the imaginary gunner may 
diverge to Kilkee- Kilrush, and 
crossing the Shannon to Tarbet, 
and so on to Listowel, whence a 
morning’s drive will bring him to 
Tralee, between which towns there 
are some famous snipe-grounds, 
much visited too by woodcocks in 
open weather. Jn all the places I 
have mentioned the traveller will 
find very fair accommodation ; 
while in one or two, notably in 
Kilkee and Listowel, the hotel 
comforts are rather beyond cara- 
vanserai notions. But, above all 
things, let no Saxon think of leav- 
ing the Emerald Island, or rather 
the province of Munster, without 
a visit to the euphonious Lisdoon- 
varna, in the co. Clare, which has 
a well-founded venommée, not only 
for its admirable snipe - grounds, 
which are well preserved, but also 
for its mineral springs, which are 
very strongly impregnated and of 
great variety. 

One of the best ‘ institutions’ of 
Ireland for sporting purposes are its 
side or jaunting cars, which, when 
once the peculiar knack of adapta- 
tion of the springs of the body to the 
side motion is acquired, are found 
comfortable enough, light for the 
horse, and of ample capacity for 
dogs, guns, and all paraphernalia ; 
and you will be unlucky if among 
the drivers you do not find a few 
very pleasant fellows, good racon- 
teurs, with, perhaps, an amusing 
penchant for fine language—an off- 
shoot, probably, of the ‘ Poor Scho- 
lars’ who were once notorious in 
Kerry, and whose fragments of clas- 
sical lore gained them much respect 
from less learned natives, not only 
on the omne ignotum principle, but 
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because Latin is with them pecu- 
liarly sacred, as the ecclesiastical 
medium throughout Christendom. 
After breakfast, a ‘car’ will be your 
first order; and having selected 
your ground, you will, as a matter 
of course, put up at the nearest 
farmhouse, and then in the evening 
you will find your dry things put 
out for you, and some plump Hebe 
of the house, redolent of the dairy, 

will insist upon bathing your feet 
in hot water in true Oriental style ; 
and be your sport good, bad, or in- 
different, the kindness and welcome 
you will find on your return will be 
sure to put you on better terms with 
the world and your fellow men. 

Nothing will, we thir-, strike 
the attention of the traveller in the 
south and south-west of Ireland 
more than the substantial comfort 
and dier étre revealed by the cot- 
tages and homesteads. Outwardly 
mean in most cases, in many sur- 
rounded by much unnecessary dirt, 
which simply means wasteful farm- 
ing, while in others squalor is the 
predominant characteristic, there is 
yet in all an evidence of plenty in 
the essentials of life—food and 
firing — which cottages of similar 
appearance would hardly possess in 
equal degree in England. When, 
too, we find that many of their ten- 
ants are really men of substance ; 
that they have substituted the best 
short-horn breeds for the old Kerry 
stunted race; that their green crops 
would not disgrace the Lothians ; 
and that they are prepared in some 
cases to purchase at twenty or 
thirty years’ rental adjoining small 
freeholds,—we cannot be surprised 
that the staple institutions of Eng- 
land find more favour in their eyes 
than all the poetic justice promised 
by Fenianism. 

One of the great charms of snipe- 
shooting in Ireland is, that if you 
have devoted a certain portion of 
your time to shooting, say a month 
or six weeks, and planted yourself 
in a good district, you will find 


work for every day in the week ; 
and as snipe rise and fly quite dif- 
ferently in different states of the 
atmosphere and different sorts of 
cover, your powers of gunnery will 
be amply tested. 

When the birds are wild, the day 
rather overcast, and the average 
rise of the snipe on a dark bog is 
thirty-five or forty yards, great quick- 
ness and judgment of distance is, 
required, and a few hours will soon 
show the difference between the 
accomplished workman and the in- 
different performer, the man who 
should be handicapped at thirty 
and the man at twenty yards’ rise ; 
on the other hand, if the weather 
be settled, specially if the nights 
be fine, the cover sufficiently thick, 
and with a light breeze behind you, 
the birds get up at fifteen and 
eighteen yards, and fly at right 
angles to you, snipe-shooting, once 
the knack is acquired, becomes 
comparatively easy work, and the 
birds should be accounted for as 
readily as grouse or partridge, with 
this difference, that they do not 
carry away anything like the quan- 
tity of shot. 

The question of shooting snipe 
over dogs is rather a moot point, 
but we confess our decided parti- 
ality to the running accompani- 
ment. But then your dog or dogs 
must be something quite Aors digne, 
jealousy must be banished by dis- 
cipline, and obedience must be 
so firmly established, that rating, 
and even the ‘to heel,’ must not 
require to be repeated ; in fact, 
until your dogs be thoroughly broke 
to snipe, know their haunts and 
habits well, and have a noiseless 
insinuating way of working over 
likely ground (seen but not heard, 
like well bred and trained domes- 
tics and children), they will be more 
harm than good. A couple of good 
snipe dogs is therefore rather a rare 
acquisition, as pointers, who have 
all the steadiness requisite, are apt 
to complain from the constant wet 
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and cold. <A really steady Irish 
red setter, who has come to years 
of discretion without losing his dash 
and é/an, is perhaps your best friend 
on a bog, particularly ifthe area be 
large ; for it is often found that snipe 
affect certain veins in large bogs, 
and may be found there when acres 
and acres all round are snipeless; 
besides, quail affect the edges of 
bogs, as also do partridges if the 
heather be good, and where flax 
has been steeped, an old cock 
grouse may often be surprised 
crammed with the seeds, and easily 
shot; and to find such game a dog 
is indispensable. 

With regard to guns, breech- 
loaders have so commended them- 
selves to the general understanding, 
that to say a word in their favour 
would be simply superfluous, gild- 
ing refined gold. They are not of 
course so essential in snipe-shoot- 
ing as in covert and battue work, 
nor is their want so keenly felt as 
when you find yourself ramming 
away, and whispering in apoplectic 
tones to your impatient dogs to 
‘down-charge,’ in the middle of a 
large covey of grouse or partridge 
inclined to lie close. Yet, if snipe 
be wild and plentiful, the additional 
noise and delay of loading is of 
course a matter of some import- 
ance ; nor could, we think, the feat 
of shooting ten couple of snipe in 
forty minutes, which was accom- 
plished in Mayo very lately, have 
been done by a muzzle-loader. 

Besides, the advantage of being 
able to wipe your barrels out in a 
minute on the ground, when perhaps 
you may fire a hundred shots, is a 
strong argument in favour of using 
the newer weapon in snipe-shooting. 

As this is notoriously a great age 
for dress—when senators in imperial 
France were lately denouncing / 
luxe effriné des femmes, and the latter 
sex seemed to have, if not the best of 
the argument, as indeed they often 
have, yet at any rate the last word, 
retort in pamphlets against the sel- 
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fish extravagance of unmarrying 
men—it may not be deemed im- 
pertinent to say a word to those 
who have not yet ‘done’ the bogs 
and marshes of Ireland as to cos- 
tume. Lightness, not of colour, 
which is immaterial, but of sub- 
stance, is the first requisite when 
your jumping and staying powers 
are severely tested ; breeches and 
gaiters, when ‘ horrid leps’ and bog- 
drains of eight and eleven feet in 
width are often encountered with 
indifferent ‘takes off,’ and of un- 
known black depths, are simply 
incongruous, as are also very heavy 
boots, which fatigue the feet and 
ankles, and are powerless to keep 
the wearer dry-footed. Knicker- 
bockers are not bad if made rather 
tighter than usual at the knee; but 
we think there is much wisdom in 
the old combination of a ‘light 
heart and a thin pair of breeches,’ 
by which we mean continuations, 
which it is often wise to tie at the 
knee, with thinnish boots or shoes of 
ample dimensions, which willlet the 
bog water out as fast as it pours in, 

In conclusion, as Ireland is be- 
coming of greater interest yearly to 
England, we would strongly recom- 
mend those who have a fenchant 
for wild sport, and like to combine 
with it a tone of observation and 
reflection, to leave the summer 
glories of Kenmare and Killarney 
to enthusiastic cockneys and en- 
raptured honeymooners, and to 
visit these latitudes in the sombre 
days of December and January, 
taking with them a good supply of 
No. 8 cartridges, and a few letters 
of introduction, which, like the 
pebble thrown into the pond, will 
lead to widening circles of plea- 
sant acquaintances, and probably 
a very wide one of snipe ground to 
shoot over; an occupation which 
will not impede, but will rather 
promote, the acquisition of practi- 
cal notions on the varied pheno- 
mena which perplex us so strangely 
when legislating for Ireland. 
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BLUE-GRAY AND GREEN-GRAY. 


—_—>—. 


THE blue-gray eyes and the green-gray scene— 
Which of the twain was the stronger then ? 
For the eyes were eyes for the hearts of men 

Full laden with meaning, but did not mean 

The balm of calm that a quiet scene 
Has for the urgent hearts of men. 


Nay, for the gray of the deep gray eyes 
Was dashed with the ash-white gray at the heart 
Of the fire of two hot souls that part 

After a brief spare time of surprise, 

Each at the deeps in the other’s eyes, 
And the dread fierce deeps discerned in the heart. 


Her feet went one way into the scene 
Whither mine went by another way, 
And there we met in the simmering gray 

Of a day when Summer had newly been 

Crowned in the stead of the dead Spring-queen— 
Early in June or late in May. 


Then when her eyes bloomed full on my eyes, 
Why, June or May ’twas one to my heart, 
For each face flamed as the tell-tale smart 

Of joy made each one suddenly wise ; 

And her breath rippled in short low sighs, 
While my heart woke from sleep with a start. 


How long our stay in the gray calm scene 
I know not now nor ever have known: 
Only I know I stood alone 

And gazed at the place where she had been, 

Gazed and wondered what it could mean 
That I was there and that she was gone. 


| 
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{ How long we looked in each other’s eyes, 
And what we saw there, and what we said, 
And whether the evening’s lessening red 

Or the greatening red of the morning skies 

j Was over our parting, or in what wise 

4 We parted—I know no more than the dead. 








Gray eyes die out of the minds of men 
When brown eyes bloom and Autumn is queen : 
Blue-gray and green-gray, both have been : 
Winter has wiped out Autumn’s reign ;— 
And whichever of them had more force then, 
The stronger now is the green-gray scene! 








ON THE EVE OF ALL SAINTS. 


—_— 


CHAPTER I. 


LINNGIELIE lay so near the shore, 
that you could hear each plash of 
the waves on the sand, even in the 
still summer evenings. No wonder, 
then, that the wild autumnal gales 
woke such fierce resonant sym- 
phonies to the voices of the stormy 
waters, wrathfully flinging globes 
and flakes of white frothy spray 
up on the barren. meadow lands 
that bordered the cliff, where the 
stunted clover and daisies tried 
to look up through salt ocean 
tears that withered their beauty 
ere it well bloomed, making them 
shrink back farther and _ farther, 
with the brief departing summer 
days, until they were fain to hide 
on the sheltered side of the hedge, 
beneath the long bare arms of the 
alder-trees and thorns leaning 
landwards and cowering down 
over the gables of the house, tap- 
ping the worn old slates with their 
skeleton fingers, and pushing in 
amidst the ivy that mantled the 
windows at the back. 

Many a night we listened to 
them so gliding, and knocking, 
and wailing softly, as we sat by 
the parlour fire, or oftener still in 
the cosy ingle-nook of the kitchen 
hearth, opposite old Margery knit- 
ting in her ‘ muckle’ elbow-chair ; 
while Isabel would shiver closer 
to me at each eerie wail or rust- 
ling sough, laying her soft, silken, 
flaxen hair down on my black 
dress, and looking up at me fear- 
fully through her bonnie bright 
eyes, the hue of a blue-bell be- 
neath the shadow of golden curling 
eyelashes. We were but two in 


the dreary old house—we two, and 
our step-brother the Doctor, who 
owned Linngielie, and had taken 
us to live with him for charity’s 
sake—I, Helen Bellenden, and 
Isabel my _ sister—the orphan 
daughters of the old minister from 
the manse of Airdrie. We had 
lived here in Linngielie for eight 
years, since I was seventeen, and 
Isabel ten; and now she was a 
lassie of eighteen, woman grown, 
and womanly fair and sweet, as 
blithe as a lark, andasfreshand pure 
as a gowan in the morning dew. 

And having each but the other 
in the world, we clung close to 
each other in affection ; and being 
seven years her elder, I mingled 
with my fondness a good many 
of the elements of self-devotion 
and protection of the mother-love, 
which is the heritage of women 
even from the day on which the 
heaviest share of the primeval 
curse fell on them. 

I had been Isabel’s preceptress, 
guardian, and companion all my 
life; I had taken most times the 
rough places, that her tender feet 
should not tread them to their 
wounding ; I had borne whatever 
there was of trouble and anxiety 
in our lives on my own shoulders. 
It was small wonder, then, that at 
five-and-twenty, having reached 
the meridian of youth’s days, | 
should look back on her, scarcely 
passed its dawning, with an old 
feeling, as if I had reached the 
sad quiet and knowledge of age; 
and the world, which had never 
been aught but a lonely dour place 
to me, seemed as if it had no 
more to give, and I but wished 
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and waited to help my lassie 
safely through, until we could both 
lie down in everlasting rest. 

I had thought so, I had felt so, 
to my twenty-fifth birthday—just 
five months agone. Was there a 
change—a difference now, grow- 
ing surer and stronger with the 
dying year? Were there bright 
colours weaving into the woof 
of life, that had aye seemed so dull 
and sober for me ? Was it become 
to me, for the first time, cause for 
anxious thought whether people 
spoke true when they said I had 
my mother’s face and form—not 
fair, winsome prettiness, like Isa- 
bel’s creamy white and pale rose 
complexion, just the hues of rich 
hawthorn-blossom, and her small 
delicate features—but my mother’s 
dark-haired, well-developed, de- 
cided Highland beauty, though my 
quiet life and moping ways had 
robbed me of her clear Highland 
bloom and brightness ? 

Heaven alone knows howtimidly 
and wonderingly, with trembling 
delicious fears and hopes, a simple 
maidenly heart wakes up to the 
knowledge of the existence of its 
own passionate depths, and the 
warm wild impulses, hitherto calmly 
hidden beneath the unruffled sur- 
face, which had mirrored back 
naught but the placid firmament 
and common everyday world of 
daily life ; and Heaven alone knows 
how by daytime and by night 
dawned the knowledge on me that 
I loved Geordie Allan. In the 
darksome night-time, and in the 
quiet morning hours, when the 
stars were waning, and the world 
all still; when I sat in the dusky 
gloaming, with the red firelight 
playing on the pictures of father 
and mother on the parlour wall 
at each side of the Doctor's locked 
bookcase, or when the candles 
were lighted in the great shining 
brass candlesticks, polished like 
bumished gold, and my fingers 


flew over my long seam hour after 
hour, wliile Isabel read poetry—the 
works of William Cowper, which 
was a new book to us, having only 
received it a month or two before 
the long autumn evenings set in, 
or our older favourite, a volume of 
Shakespeare’s plays —at work or 
at rest, in the darkness or the day- 
light, one memory ever stayed with 
me, the echo of one voice made 
music to my ears, and the secret 
radiance of my hidden love made 
glorious the dull earthen vessel 
of my prosaic, narrow, poverty - 
dimmed existence, through which 
it shone, daily, hourly, moment by 
moment of time, until the old un- 
varying routine of toilsome colour- 
less life seemed to have passed 
away in this glad, wondrous dawn- 
ing of sweet proud hopes, and 
trembling fond desires, and the 
pain that was keen pleasure, and 
the pleasure that was keen pain ; 
and I began to wonder and to pity 
the barren lives of women who had 
never felt like me. And yet he 
was little more than a stranger to 
us—the golden-haired laddie who 
had but just come home from sea, 
the minister's son, who sat for a 
few bright Sunday mornings in 
the old high-boarded manse pew, 
with its moth-eaten, sad-coloured 
cushions, his keen, sunny blue 
eyes wavering often from his fa- 
ther’s black gown and long hard 
severe face, beneath the black 
sounding-board of the pulpit, to 
our seat in the choir, where Isabel 
and I laboured bravely through 
psalms of ten or twelve verses, as- 
sisting and assisted by half a score 
of red-cheeked freckled lads and 
lasses and three elderly men, who 
were a power and an ordinance in 
the church, namely, the two church- 
wardens and the landlord of the 
inn at Linngielie. And more than 
once or twice our step-brother, the 
Doctor, returning by the muirland 
road to Linngielie, had overtaken 
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him and brought him home in the 
gig to spend the evening, and even 
lent him books—a rare honour, 
never accorded to Isabel or me— 
and then, as in duty bound, Geordie 
Allan came to return them ; and 
whether Margery received him or 
not, whether Isabel and I were 
‘ but’ or ‘ ben,’ busy with our mend- 
ing-basket or our weekly baking, 
be sure there Geordie made his 
way, with his gallant smiling sailor 
speech, and easy pleasant sailor 
ways; and one evening he came 
when I was alone. 

Will he ever know in this world, 
will he ever know until he knows 
the secrets of the world beyond the 
grave, and can look back clearly 
through the mists of time and 
eternity ? Only then, it may be, he 
shall fully learn and comprehend 
what that evening was to me. 

Although he spoke words none 
too winning or too soft or ten- 
der, but that they might have been 
shouted aloud on the bare ocean 
cliffs, or proclaimed from Linn- 
gielie chirch-steeple, yet none, 
forbye the few who have carried 
hearts like mine in their breasts, or 
the All-gude who made us, and aye 
pities our weakness, can tell what 
each daffin careless word that fell 
from those firm smiling lips, each 
flichtering change on the face so 
boyish, fair, and smooth, each 
sunny glint of the dear brave blue 
eyes, were to me—to me who loved 
him so fondly and so leal ! 

Not a word or deed that might 
not have been as equally bestowed 
on old Margery, save for the na- 
tural pleasured courtesy of a young 
man to a maiden, until he rose 
to go. 

Then he took my hand, and 
held it fast, pressing it close in his 
sinewy grasp, looking at me with 
a soft hidden smile in silence—si- 
lence in words ; for they were not 
needed, when each thrilling nerve, 
each throbbing fevered pulse, each 
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whirling sense, uttered their frenzied 
joy of confession in a thousand 
tongues ; and then—he went away 
—out of Linngielie, out of my 
world—called away by duty, I be- 
lieved. But the sunshine that had 
beamed down into my soul from 
that last long inquiring look re- 
mained behind and gladdened me 
in my faith—the faith that shut out 
all in earth and heaven in compa- 
rison—my faith in Geordie Allan’s 
love and constancy. 

He went away, and although 
Isabel openly regretted his ab- 
sence, and the deprivation of his 
pleasant visits to Margery and me, 
I said never a word in reply that 
the most indifferent acquaintance 
would not have uttered—I, whose 
heart ached and hungered without 
ceasing for him; I who had suf- 
fered an absorbing idolatry to pos- 
sess my being—idolatry of my first 
love—of blue-eyed, golden-haired 
Geordie Allan, who was but a lad 
of twenty-two, while I was a wo- 
man and his senior by more than 
three years. 

The golden harvest suns had 
scarce ripened the waving wheat 
and barley when he went away; 
and now the year had deepened 
into the silent, odorous death of 
autumn fruit and leaves, and dark- 
ened with chill leaden skies and 
noiseless winter breeze, and he had 
not returned, nor might not till the 
year was out. 

And it so happened, I fancied, 
that, sitting alone in the long dark 
evenings, watching the sparkling 
and crackling of the logs, and lis- 
tening to the steady roll and crash 
of the waves on the jagged face of 
the cliff, and thus thinking of the 
sea, Isabel began to talk fitfully 
at first, but more frequently after- 
wards, of Geordie Allan. And I 
was so glad, so blithe, to think my 
lassie liked him whom her sister 
loved, and called him kind, and 
good, and handsome, and even the 
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Doctor too acknowledged gruffly a 
rare preference for him. ‘Owre 
braw,’ he said, ‘ not to turn a good 
many silly lasses’ heads! The 
whilk made me laugh and blush 
scarlet to myself, to think how 
little he kenned how near the truth 
he spoke ! 

‘Ye grow mair like yere mither 
every day ye live—eh, bairn? But 
ye do! said Margery more than 
once to me that autumn. 

The well-spring of happiness at 
which I drank daily had given me 
my mothers Highland beauty at 
last. 

And proud and glad I was; and 
careful I grew of my bonnie dark 
shining hair, and my complexion, 
and my hands, until I cared them 
fair and white like a town-bred 
lassie’s. Could I be too worthy of 
Geordie’s winning ? 

With October month came the 
wild murky October storms, strew- 
ing the coast with wrecks from the 
raging surges Of the wild western 
sounds and lochs, and the rushing 
channel waves of the narrow Irish 
Sea; and as the thundering blast 
howled and rumbled down the 
wide chimney, and the flying spray 
beat against the window-panes, and 
the trees, huddling their bare arms 
together, shrieked and moaned as 
the cruel blast crushed and wrung 
them at his will, Isabel and I to- 
gether thought of Geordie Allan, 
out in the tempest and the dark- 
hess, tossing on the frothing hun- 
gry billows, while we sat safe and 
warm at home by the ingle, where 
the kettle sang, and the crickets 
chirped, and the bannocks toasted 
golden brown, and the yellow fire- 
light glimmered on the supper- 
table; and my heart aye ached sore 
when Isabel minded me with sighs 
of the dear laddie in scaith, and 
cold, and danger, whom I longed 
and wept to shelter in my arms. 
We had come to speak of him by 
-his Christian name, and with but 
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small restraint, as we sat together 
by the embers at night, when the 
chapter was read and the Doctor 
and Margery retired ; and though 
I uttered not to Isabel that which 
I had confessed to none save my 
own soul, yet I believed the dear 
lassie knew or guessed at the secret 
of her sister’s heart, and when she 
spoke softly of him I loved, did it 
to pleasure me. 

Iwas butasimple maiden, though 
I had seen five-and-twenty sum- 
mers. I was but a simple fond fool 
then, to think that ever happiness 
could win a smooth andeven course 
inthis world. To think that because 
of a few admiring glances, and a 
few soft low-spoken words, and a 
close, close grasp of a strong hand, 
wooing away the heart that so 
gladly went, that such bliss was to 
bide with me, to be my crown and 
joy while life should last ! 

Truly I have often thought syne, 
in hours when my heart grew fierce 
and bitter, that the serpent had no 
such sore labour, and needed scarce 
his cunning, when the first woman 
was deceived! 

And the year ran on, until Hal- 
lowmas came round. We knew 
full well that the country folk al- 
ways made great occasion of this 
last October night; but it was 
more than we ever dared to do, to 


‘Burn the nits, an’ pou’ the stocks, 
An’ haud the Halloween’— 


as our national poet has so gaily 
sung. 

Even if we had ventured on such 
cantrips in the Doctor’s absence, 
old Margery would have sternly 
forbidden it. Of course I never 
dreamed of setting myself against 
such established authority; but 
Isabel, younger, bolder, and more 
indulged, was wilful. 

‘ And I say, Helen,’ she cried, in 
reply to a mild general reproof on 
this matter, which had much at- 
traction for her—why, I know not, 
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forbye it was forbidden—with a 
glint of determination in the sun- 
shine of her blue eyes, ‘I shall 
try my fortune to-morrow nicht 
on the Halloween, whether ye will 
or no, and Margery may say as she 
pleases !’ 

‘An’ I say naught mair, lassie, 
than, if ye wull do sic an ill deed, 
whilk no Christian body suld even 
daur to think o’, ye’ll mayhap spier 
that whilk ye canna forget whiles 
ye live, an’ regret sair till ye die!’ 
retorted Margery, turning the oat- 
cakes on the griddle so hastily in 
her indignation, that she broke one 
into crumbs—a disaster that ruffled 
her temper still farther, for Margery 
prided herself on making the very 
best oatmeal cakes in the whole 
Doon-side. 

Isabel’s eyes but brightened still 
more with curiosity and excitement 
at this injudicious warning, and 
mischievous dimples came around 
her rosy mouth. 

*One’s life is so dull in this dis- 
mal old house?’ she said plaintively. 
‘Besides, Margery,’ with a blush 
like a wild rose, ‘why should I not 
win a lover and be married like 
other folks ? 

‘Na cause why ye suld na,’ re- 
plied Margery, sternly yet; ‘but 
gin ye gar that gait, meddlin’ wi’ 
sinfu’ ways, ye’ll win na gude by 
it or fortune. Min’, I tell ye sae, 
Miss Isabel !’ 

Margery never changed the fa- 
miliar ‘lassie’ or ‘bairn,’ which had 
greeted us from our cradles, for 
the formal prefix ‘ Miss,’ unless 
when in grave reproof or admoni- 
tion ; and Isabel, silenced for the 
moment, turned away, drawing her 
slender little fingers through the 
flour on the kneading-board, and 
casting a reproachful glance at me, 
because I had not instantly taken 
her part as usual. 

This I could not truly do; for, 
brought up as I had been in the 
strictest observance of the rules of 
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the strict Scottish creed — rules 
which endeavoured to force the 
stern letter of the law on poor frail 
humanity, binding it on like cruel 
galling harness, constraining and 
wearing and pressing down the 
evanescent blossom of the gladness 
ef youth, which seldom had the 
chance of even striving against it 
—lI had grown up like those around 
me, only more tamed and obedient, 
because of my peculiar circum- 
stances, and learned to regard all 
such presumptuous attempts to pry 
into futurity, or to learn the un- 
known—nearly all youthful gaiety 
and amusements, in fact—as not 
only foolish but sinful. 

‘You must mind what Margery 
tells ye, lassie,’ said I gravely, try- 
ing to stroke down her bright lint- 
white curls, which she zou/d wear, 
recking little by the Doctor’s opi- 
nion—given as much in his cold 
lack of love or liking for her or me 
as in his grim Puritan harshness— 
that ‘such flightsome vain ways 
became not a sober maiden, who 
should consider more the adorn- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, 
than prideful folly in ornamenting 
her poor perishing body ! 

I did not repeat this to Isabel, 
knowing it would but anger her in- 
to obstinacy, and strove for a com- 
promise—at least in his presence 
—to smooth her hair neatly back 
beneath a bonnie blue or bright 
green ribbon-snood, which most of 
my spare pennies went to purchase. 
But she snatched her head away 
petulantly from my caressing hand, 
and went out in a fit of humour. 

The lassie had been but a deli- 
cate child, and had been father 
spoiled with over-care and indulg- 
ence. 

The next day, the Eve of All 
Saints—or, as we Ayrshire folk aye 
called it, Halloween—dawned one 
of those intensely silent, clear, chill 
days, with a misty breath in the 
air, as of the dew of Autumn’s tears , 
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for her own dead glories, and the 
icy gentleness and stillness of Win- 
ter’s advancing form, as if endea- 
vouring to assert his cold dreaded 
presence as calmly and tenderly as 
might be. 


Isabel and I had been out in the : 


darkening frosty afternoon for a 
walk along the cliffs and braes, and, 
returning just as night was closing 
in, we paused in crossing the steep 
little narrow glen, where the Linn 
babbled noisily over broad slaty 
pebbles into the sea. 

‘Isn’t it a lonely eerie place, 
Helen?’ said Isabel, persistently 
stopping on the low broken stone 
bridge, and smiling oddly to her- 
self, as she deliberately picked and 
ate the dark ripe haws and shining 
scarlet hips from the tangled bare 
thorn-branches drooping over the 
little stream, whilst I drew my 
cloak shiveringly around me, and 
moved on a few steps impatiently. 

‘Helen! my sister called after 
me, ‘why are ye in such a hur- 
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‘Why?’ I retorted, laughing ra- 
ther crossly. ‘ Because I have no 
wish to freeze to death, as ye seem 
bent on doing, Isabel. Besides, 
ye surely forget what a sore throat 
ye had only two nights gone,’ I 
said, retracing my steps, and anxi- 
ously drawing her fur boa higher 
around her slender snow- white 
neck, ‘Come, lassie, there’s my 
bairn ? 

‘What an old maid ye are, 
Helen ’ she said gaily, holding my 
hands playfully on her shoulders, 
and laughing up into my face. 

I had heard her call me so be- 
fore; and only felt amused; but 
there was a dash of good-humoured 
contempt and superiority in her 
tones now, which jarred on me 
Strangely—jarred harshly on some 
tender thrilling chords that seemed 
to tremble through my whole be- 
ing, and roused the hot blood in 
my angry heart, which leaped up 
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in passionate challenge of its own 
youth and strength of feeling. 

‘Iam no more an old maid than 
you are, Isabel!’ I returned sharply, 
and flushing crimson. ‘And if I 
were, it were ill done in ye to slight 
your sister.’ 

‘ Nay, Helen, ye must not mis- 
judge me, lassie. I only jested,’ 
said Isabel earnestly, seeing I was 
wounded. ‘Why, ye are silly, to 
be sure, when ye are no but twenty- 
five, and the lads call ye “handsome 
Helen Bellenden” !’ 

‘ The lads! Who?’ I demanded, 
in quite as much amazement as if 
I had heard that I was appointed 
queen regnant of Scotland, and 
was to go live in Holyrood. ‘Ye 
are making a fool-speech now, Isa- 
bel! One would think ye were 
daft, when ye know full well that I 
ken not a single lad, from Linngie- 
lie to Ayr, forbye ye mean Davie 
Curtis.’ 

Davie was the Doctor’s assistant, 
a good-hearted gawky red-haired 
youth, about twenty, and the good- 
tempered subject of several prac- 
tical jokes on Isabel's part and 
mine. 

Isabel laughed loudly. 

‘Ye dinna admire poor Davie’s 
ears enough for that!’ she cried ; 
those useful appendages of poor 
Davie’s being of a size and shape 
quite sufficient to cause his identifi- 
cation anywhere north or south of 
the Tweed. ‘ Mair know ye, then, 
than ye seem to know, I suppose,’ 
Isabel went on, smiling still; ‘for it 
is the truth, my lassie. No, I shall 
not tell ye who said so, Helen, 
unless ye promise me something.’ 

‘What is it?’ I asked eagerly, 
my heart throbbing fast and high 
from its own sudden thoughts. 

‘That ye will come here with 
me to-night,’ Isabel returned, put- 
ting her arms round my waist in a 
hug of entreaty. ‘It’s Halloween, 
and I want to come, Helen; and 
I should be feared to gang alone, 











and ye will come with me, and not 
tell Margery, like a good dear 
lassie ?” 

And she laid her shining curls 
and delicate little face, blooming 
with the keen air, like the ripe 
peaches that used to grow in the 
little greenhouse at Airdrie Manse, 
down on my breast, and tried to 
coax me into compliance by bury- 
ing her tiny woollen-gloved hands 
in the collar of my cloak, and push- 
ing it up around my cheeks. 

‘Here! I cried. ‘Gude save 
us both, Isabel! What has gone 
with your wits !’ 

There was not in whole Linn- 
gielie side a more desolate and un- 
canny-like place than this same 
Brig o’ Linn. 

The steep low green hills that 
met at the stream and narrow path- 
way shut out all view of the plea- 
sant distant braes and farm lands, 
and the cots and dwelling-places 
scattered here and there, their 
white walls glinting cheerily through 
their clustering trees. A stretch of 
the cold clear frost-sky above, and 
a narrow point of the cold leaden- 
hued sea, beating up the tiny strip 
of beach below, were all the per- 
mitted glimpses of the outer world. 
For the rest, the smooth green 
hill-sides, in waving path-lines, the 
melancholy dark gurgling little 
brook, the old broken moss-grown 
bridge, with its trailing masses of 
thorn-bushes and brambles dipping 
into the flowing water, and high up 
on one side, standing on the slope 
above the beach, with a grass- 
grown old road, that seemed to 
wander anywhere, leading to it, was 
a huge ancient deserted lime-kiln, 
as a grim mysterious sentinel watch- 
ing over the secrets of the brook, 
the time-worn bridge, and the 
moaning sea, made the Brig o’ 
Linn seem as weird and unblessed 
a place as the tales of the country- 
side, and the terrors of the country- 
folk, would cause one to believe. 
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I had no larger share in super- 
stitious fears than was interwoven 
with my Celtic nature; but my 
blood ran cold at my sister’s pro- 
posal, and I looked longingly for 
a sight of the distant curling smoke 
from the home chimneys, far up 
on the high cliff lands. 

‘Ye are surely daft, Isabel! I 
repeated. ‘Do ye come home at 
once, or I will leave ye here.’ 

‘Then ye will not come?’ Isabel 
said, herbright face clouding deeply, 
and her pretty red lips pressing into 
an angry pout. ‘It’s no but ill-na- 
ture of ye, Helen. Then I don’t 
care, I shall come by myself! I 
should not be afraid, even ifhe did 
call up out of the lime-kiln to me. 
Ay, but I should,’ she cried, with 
a violent shudder, rushing over to 
me, laughing, and shivering, and 
blushing, and pressing her arms 
around my neck. ‘Do ye come 
too, dear Helen, to please me, 
there’s a dear kind lassie! And 
why not ye try your fortune too, 
and throw in the yarn clue and 
cry, “I wind; who hauds ?” as they 
say? Do, dear Helen! 

In the silence and desolateness 
of the quiet uncanny place, in the 
gray shades of the wintry evening, 
Isabel’s slender lissom figure in 
her warm purple dress, the flutter- 
ing purple ribbons above her pale 
shining hair, and her lovely, deli- 
cate, eager face, made her look as 
if she were but a fair young haunt- 
ing spirit of that green lonely glen, 
with a fate and a destiny that mor- 
tals could not tell. 

‘It’s but a blate and foolish deed, 
lassie,’ I said, my sternness failing 
at once before the embrace of those 
soft arms, and the pleased smile 
on the pretty sweet childlike fea- 
tures, ‘and the Doctor would be 
sair displeased if he thought ye 
would do such a thing.’ 

It was always my last resource 
to speak ofthe Doctor’s displeasure, 
and it always failed. It did now. 
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Isabel gave a scornful little ejacu- 
lation to her step-brother’s displea- 
sure, and me a kiss of gratitude. 

‘I’ve the ball of blue yarn ready 
at home,’ she whispered, though 
there was naught to hear but the 
wailing brook, the stealthy rushing 
sea-waves, and the frowning lime- 
kiln. £ Maillie M‘Graen told me 
everything when she brought home 
the knitting yarn last Monday nicht. 
O, but I am feared, Helen, only 
ye will gang with me?’ 

‘And who do ye want to hear 
of, lassie? said I, smiling into the 
young fair face, that flushed deep 
rose, from her ivory throat to the 
silken flax-like hair banded back 
from her blue-veined temples, at 
my question. 

‘Ye know, Helen,’ she returned 
in a scarcely audible tone, but 
smiling with glad shyness from the 
liquid depths of her pure bright 
eyes. 

‘No, dear, that I do not,’ I re- 
plied, stooping my taller figure so 
as nearly to touch the quivering 
coral lips that tried to form the 
words, and wondering much at the 
strangeness of this secret of my 
young sister’s heart like my own. 
I meant to tell her too; to give 
her full fond confidence for hers ; 
to rejoice with her, and let her re- 
joice with me, as sisters should—as 
my little Isabel and I always had 
done. ‘Tell me, darling.’ 

‘Geordie—Geordie Allan—ye 
know, Helen !’ 

A long dead silence. 

The brook babbled on in mono- 
tonously grieved murmurs, the 
night wind rustled the dead frost- 
bitten fern-leaves, the voices of the 
waves cried aloud to the rough 
cruel shore, and I stood dimly 
wondering if the cold agony whose 
pan had shot through my stilled 
heart would last a minute longer 
and kill me where I stood. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THERE is scarce in the whole sad 
world it may be, and in the woe- 
ful scale of mental suffering, aught 
sadder than the helpless struggle of 
the poor human heart against a 
crushing load of misery, strength- 
ening itself in its despair, taking 
courage from the extremity of its 
wretchedness, in the frenzied whis- 
per of reassurance. 

‘It cannot be! It could not hap- 
pen! It is too cruel, too dreadful 
to be! 

Alas! as if—could they assume 
palpable form—the skies would 
not be darkened with the breath of 
human groans and sighs, and the 
oceans reddened by the tears of 
blood that anguished hearts alone 
can weep! 

So I drew myself away from my 
sister’s circling hold, repeating with 


lips that faltered the name that was 


so sacred and so sweet, that I scarce 
dared to speak it to myself, and 
asked her in cold anger if she knew 
what she had said. 

‘ Ay, Helen,’ she replied, gazing 
at me in surprise and alarm; ‘are 
ye angry, dear? I thought ye liked 
Geordie so well.’ 

‘ Ay,’ I responded mechanically, 
staring at her still; ‘and does he 
—ye are sure he likes you too?” 

The rosy blush deepened and 
spread still more over her face. 
What need had she to look so glad, 
and proud, and lovely, before my 
eyes then? 

*O yes, Helen,’ and she tried to 
come nearer; ‘I kenned it weel be- 
fore he went away three months 
syne. He told me so one day—ay, 
just here on the path yont the lime- 
kiln ye see.’ 

I looked away that she should 
not see my face. She would be 
frightened into silence, and I must 
hear more. 

‘ What did he say to ye? tell me, 
Isabel !’ 
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*O, not sae much,’ said Isabel, 
with a gay laugh. ‘I would have 
telled ye, Helen, only I was feared 
ye would be angry with me for 
coming to meet him. It was no 
much of a tryst, ye ken,’ she went 
on laughing shyly still, and twist- 
ing the fringes of my plaid cloak ; 
‘only he said the evening before 
that he was going to fish in the 
Linn, a bit piece above the brig; sae 
I came. An he said then—O, I 
cannot tell ye, Helen !—he called 
me his dear lassie, and—he—tried 
to kiss me—I didna let him, Helen, 
ye needn’t be feared—and asked 
me should I like a sailor sweet- 
heart? And I said you would be 
angry with me when ye kenned ; 
and he said, ““O no; Helen could- 
n’t be angry, she is too quiet. Be- 
sides, I lay a wager Helen has mair 
than a lad or two after herself. 
They call her handsome Helen Bel- 
lenden down at Bruchan”—that 
is near the manse, ye know, 
Helen.’ 

I spoke never a word, I was 
feared what my tongue might utter. 
Why should it be doubted in these 
days, when reasons and terms are 
sought for murderous unnatural 
deeds, and hellish thoughts and 
desires, that devils roam the earth 
as they did when the term ‘pos- 
sessed’ was truly given, and be- 
sieging ever the frail citadel of 
humanity, should, finding a breach 
from fierce impulses of love or hate, 
joy or grief, ‘enter in and dwell 
there’? Roaming to and fro for 
aye, those doomed spirits, seeking 
solitudes when the mind’s avenues 
are all unclosed, seeking busy 
haunts of men when the assailants 
are strengthened by temptations 
within and without, those whom 
the Judge has called ‘ cursed’ fol- 
low aye beside and around you, 
hovering in the air, plucking at 
your garments, whispering to your 
paling cheek and shrinking ear, 
rioting in the hot fierce-charged 
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bosom, that but longs fiendishly to 
work death and revenge. Not one, 
but legions, arose in the green si- 
lent glen ; and when I fled, regard- 
less of my sister’s dismayed cries 
and remonstrance, they followed 
me close—fierce spirits of hatred 
and misery 

O, God! had my days been so 
gladsome and blithe, that this 
should happen to me in my bright- 
est hour of brightest joy? Were love 
and happiness a crime, that I was 
thus punished, as the old elders used 
to ascribe illness of body to sin of 
the soul ? Was I unworthy of that 
of which Isabel was worthy? My 
little sister, whom I had nursed, 
and fed, and cared, in childish ma- 
tronhood long ago; whom I had 
taught each simple lesson and 
duty meet for simple child-maidens 
to learn ; whom I carried in my 
arms even yet if she were ill or 
weary—was she to take away from 
me all the hopes of my strong 
womanhood’s prime? —to win 
away the first man I ever loved, or 
thought of loving ?—him on whom 
my heart dwelt in the secret de- 
light of my leal, true, unspeakably 
fond affection, as my very own— 
my husband that was to be—my 
husband in the sight of heaven 
now—even now? I had never 
thought of him as anything else— 
God help me !—but as my lord 
and husband and master — him, 
that fair-haired boy—thinking with 
thankful pride and pleasure over 
my poor little fond, feckless 
schemes for making him a happy 
home, being the truest, gentlest, 
most loving wife in Scotland ; of 
being a good manager, and a 
thrifty clever housewife, of his 
slender means ; of the leal, peace- 
ful, holy love that should dwell 
by the warm hearth and ingle in 
the years to come, when Geordie 
would sit proud and content to 
smile on me as my ‘gudeman,’ 
honoured and beloved, and the 
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father of sweet bairns, with his 
kind blue eyes and crisp golden 
curls for their heritage. Was it 
all gone? All gone! Naught left 
me but the bitter dregs of mortifi- 
cation and shame, for my un- 
maidenly readiness to be won 
before I was wooed—naught but 
this to thole as best I might! 


‘Do not ye be vexed with me, 
dear Helen. An I did aught to 
displease ye, ye know I am sorry! 
I will not gang out to-night, so ye 
need not wrack yourself, Helen ; 
and come to supper, dear, for the 
Doctor’s away, and Margery has 
made sowens and butter just to 
pleasure me!’ 

She had come to the bedside, 
where I had thrown myself down, 
trying with gentle little tickling 
fingers to remove the hands 
pressed over my wild flushed face, 
and to tempt me into gaiety and 
good-humour, by the announce- 
ment ‘the Doctor's away,’ which 
hitherto meant a small saturnalia 
for Isabel and me: that is to say, 
we ran about the house, lilting the 
few songs we knew; we sat on the 
floor before the fire, and told each 
other stories, and roasted apples 
in the hot ashes, and ate them in 
the kitchen, with milk and sugar ; 
while if the Doctor was at home, 
we dared not but sit still and 
silent over our seams, till he 
went to bed. 

I turned away with my breaking 
heart from her gay clear tones and 
her childish talk ; and thus, to her 
sore surprise and vexation, she 
found me still when she returned 
in another while. 

‘Will ye not get up to supper, 
Helen? Are ye no’ well? I wish 
ye would not go on such a gait? 
she said fretfully, and half crying. 
‘I have told ye I will not go out 
the nicht, though the stars are shin- 
ing as bright as siller in the lift. 
And the sowens is getting cold, 
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and ye know the fyke Margery 
makes when we do not eat the 
food she has cooked ! 

‘Do not make such claver! I 
retorted impatiently, throwing my- 
self off the bed. ‘Iam no’ well, 
and I cannot eat, but I suppose 
I must sit down with ye!’ 

Quite stunned by this unusual 
harshness of tone and speech, 
Isabel crept away in silence. 

And I saw that she had been 
weeping, when I came out into 
the brightly lighted kitchen, where 
the blazing turf reflected a hun- 
dred tiny fires in the polished 
silver-like tins and pewter, and 
glimmered redly on the snowy- 
white table-cloth on the table, 
drawn up before the well-swept 
hearth, for we never relished our 
small feasts except cosily ‘ butt,’ in 
Margery’s warm cheerful domains. 

Isabel sat in her usual place 
near the fire, but with downcast 
face, and head leaning on her 
hand. ‘The poor little lassie had 
laid the best pink-and-white china 
cups, and got out some of the 
lump sugar in the best cut-glass 
sugar-basin, which was kept for 
the Doctor’s toddy or for our rare 
company times, and pinned on her 
best lace collar with our mother’s 
gold brooch, which I had given 
her on her last birthday ; evidently 
meaning to honour and keep the 
Halloween in her own small way. 

Another time, the sight of the 
peaceful pleasant scene would have 
made my heart glad and thankful, 
and the traces of tears on Isabel's 
pale pretty face made me stoun 
with anxious care; but nowI cared 
for neither. I sickened at the 
sight of the mugs of rich creamy 
milk, and the plates of whitish 
jelly with butter swimming in the 
middle—the Halloween ‘sowens’ 
—and the slices of fresh toasted 
barley bread heaped high beside 
the small shining teapot ; and my 
sister’s milk-white brow, and blue 
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eyes luminous through tears, and 
the pale glory of her light golden 
curls around her head, but filled 
my heart with fell envy and cruel 
bitterness. 

If any one else had wrought me 
this ruth and wrong—for wrong I 
called it—I might have borne it 
better. I never knew that I could 
hate before. I knew that I hated 
now, my own and only sister, the 
gentle sonsie lassie, who had slept 
on my bosom these eighteen years 
—TI hated her worse than I hated 
Geordie Allan. A death-blow from 
his hand, would not have wrung a 
word of vengeance from my lips ; 
and I vowed a wicked vow in my 
mad jealousy, that while I lived, 
if he could not be my husband, 
he should never be my sister’s. 

Now, when my hair is gray, and 
my heart quiet, 1 think, thirling 
with amaze of that awesome time 
that I could have changed so 
soonand so suddenly, and the fiend 
have usurped the place of all 
natural affection and kindliness, 
though my heart was wrung to 
death with jealous misery. 

‘Are ye no’ well, Helen?’ ques- 
tioned Margery sharply, when I 
pushed away the scarce-tasted 
food ; ‘why dinna ye say sae? 
Ye’ve got wat shod an’ cauld, I'll 
gang certain, wanderin’ about the 
braes an’ muirs, or aiblins down 
among the sea-stanes an’ water, 
as ye often do!’ 

‘I am not sick, but my head is 
bad ; I am going to liedown my 
lane, and you and Isabel let me 
be for a while,’ I returned. 

‘ Ay,’ said Margery, pulling out 
her knitting, ‘an’ min’ ye hap your 
feet in the auld plaid, to gar them 
warm ! 

I heard my sister sigh bitterly, 
and the light of her bright eyes 
followed me wistfully to the door. 


The stars were shining in the 
lift, as Isabel had said, as bright 
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as siller, and down far ayont the 
steep cliffs they glimmered and 
sparkled in the glassy dark sea as 
if the old wives’ tales were true, 
that the flashing treasures of gold 
and diamonds from the wreck of 
many a doomed ship shone up 
through the clear water in the 
black silent night; but the light 
was faint and eerie on the treach- 
erous cliff path, and faded quite 
in the hollow of the glen, where 
the gray Brig o’ Linn was dimly 
shown by the star-brilliants on the 
dancing ripples of the water gur- 
gling beneath the low arch ; and 
the old lime-kiln glowered ghostly 
pale, and threatening with its lime- 
white front and yawning black 
mouth of the ‘ pot,’ standing on the 
high smooth slope over the crag by 
the beach. 

Not the faintest echo broke the 
frosty stillness, save the regular 
monotonous plash and roll of the 
waves on the slaty shingle, and the 
changeful murmur of the wimpling 
Linn ; not the faintest sound, until 
my own quick fearful steps pattered 
swiftly down the grassy roadway, 
through the short moss and herbage, 
crisp and white with snowy rime, 
and trembling with terror and a 
thousand fierce conflicting thoughts, 
I stood at last on the crumbling 
brink of the old lime-kiln. 

I was ashamed and afraid of the 
thousand heavenly eyes aye look- 
ing down on my sinful folly; I 
trembled with cold dread at the 
thought of that which might reward 
my unrighteous daring ; I thought 
with starting tears of my dead father 
and mother in heaven, who might 
be regarding me too ; but the wild, 
miserable, perverted love, and the 
wild, cruel, jealous pain, both 
gnawing at my very heart-strings, 
deadened the feeling of the stings 
and throbs of conscience. 

I felt, standing there beneath 
God's holy stars, as if the dark pit 
before me were that which is bot- 
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tomless, and as if an awful voice 
had hissed in fiery breath the terms 
of a bargain into my ear, to which 
I answered in the cry, 

‘I must know, if aught can tell 
me ; I will know, cost what it may ! 

I scarcely heeded the childish 
formula of the ‘ blue clue’ dropped 
softly in, and rewound. I heard 
the little ball rustle down among 
the fragments of brushwood and 
limestone, and holding it mechani- 
cally clenched close in my hand, 
I called upon my fate. 


I dare not say that in these days, 
when all that may not be read 
clearly by the light and testimony 
of science, or proved as evidently 
as a mathematical problem, is 
deemed unworthy of steady belief, 
my words shall receive the homage 
of credence, save from a few. 

It may be so. There are so 
many far wiser than I; I am no 
clever body to stand fast in strong 
argument, or enfold myself in the 
armour of logic. Aiblins some 
gentle heart may take a timely 
warning : I but tell in kindly faith 
that which I have fast believed all 
through my life, and shall until I 
die. 

I cannot tell if the mists of the 
valley and the sea enshrouded me 
round when the gray wraith-like 
shadows rose, encircling the lone 
old kiln on the cliff, thicker and 
darker from the black chasm at my 
feet, until they seemed to blind 
out all land, and sea, and starlit 
sky from my straining eyes. My 
blood turned to ice, my feet rooted 
into the frozen earth, and the 
murky shadows grew denser ; and 
through their midst—weird, white, 
ominous, and stern, with deathlike 
grave reproach, hard and cold, 
ngid, corpse-like—rose the face I 
had summoned—the face of Geor- 
die Allan! It looked on me as 
no earthly face ever looked. Its 
solemn, stern eyes gazed down 


through my guilty ones into my 
shrinking soul, changing each aw- 
ful second, until naught remained 
of the outlined face I so sinfully 
loved but the dreadful eyes, which 
burned and shone until they glit- 
tered in demon radiance, and from 
their dreadful immortal light the 
trembling instincts of humanity 
made a last wild effort to escape. 

With a prayer, which was half a 
scream, I fled blindly up the hillside 
towards home ; but my life seemed 
to die within me when, as I did so, 
a succession of dreadful unearthly 
shrieks madly broke the stillness, 
and a figure swept past me, rushing 
down the steep, smooth slope, and 
towards the cliff. 

A wilder and more frenzied 
scream again—my sister’s voice in 
agony. ‘ Helen, save me! Helen! 
Helen!’ And there was a dull rush 
andrattle offalling earth andstones, 
and a crash and smothered groan- 
ing cry, and all was still. 

With the change of horror, the 
revulsion of feeling, I fell almost 
senseless to the earth. I knew 
now what my wicked deed, the 
devilish cantrip I had been tempted 
to, had done—how swift and deadly 
had been my punishment. My 
undreamt-of presence in that lonely 
cursed place had terrified my poor 
little sister, who had come there in 
her ignorant simplicity for her silly 
childish ‘ charm ;’ terrified her into 
mad forgetfulness of the awful near- 
ness of the beetling crag, and dead 
or dying her mangled form had 
toppled down—down to the rough 
sea-beach, and scattered jagged 
rocks below! 

I recalled my wicked words and 
fiendlike resolution, and shrank in 
horror from my own bodily pre- 
sence, when I thought how swiftly 
and surely the evil spirits my 
wicked heart appealed to had come 
to my aid, when my fair, pure, in- 
nocent sister, through my agency, 
direct or indirect, might never now 
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be other than the bride of cruel 
Death, and I stood her self-con- 
victed murderess ! 


Heaven was more merciful to 
me than I deserved. When they 
carried Isabel home that night— 
that dreadful night, whose every 
incident is photographed on heart 
and brain while life shall last—the 
restless burning of the stars in the 
aerial depths of the midnight sky, 
the stealthy lapping of the incoming 
tide amongst the slimy rocks, the 
glint of the lanterns throwing red 
splashes of light hither and thither, 
the rustling of the sea-grass in the 
chill frost-wind—she, she whom 
bearers had to carry slowly home, 
had yet life and strength enough 
left in her poor little mangled 
frame to smile faintly on me through 
her torture, and return my kiss 
with white pain-drawn lips. She 
had suffered for my sin; I had won 
what I sought, and it had cost my 
sister’s life. 

And O, now that the evil spirit 
that possessed me had fled, I 
thought with shame and anguish 
of my selfishness and wicked cru- 
elty. I felt as if I could never look 
the Doctor and Margery bravely in 
the face again, knowing that one 
or both of them were fully aware 
of my presumptuous folly and wick- 
edness that fatal night ; and Ilooked 
through blinding tears of bitter re- 
morse at the pallid sunken face, 
and pain-racked helpless form— 
beauty gone, life and youth ebbing 
away—that lay patiently and wearily 
through the bright hours of glad- 
some, sparkling, frosty sunlight, 
and the long, long hours of winter 
night. My poor little Isabel, my 
pretty, winsome, darling sister, 
whom I had hated as my successful 
rival ! 

Heaven knows I speak truly 
when I say I would have given her 
to him—the only man I ever loved 
or will love in this world—given 
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her with a smile and a blessing 
then, if the past could be undone. 

The long winter days came and 
went, the Yule-tide drearily and 
mournfully, when she, who used to 
lilt about like one daft with glee, 
and pull the spray of dark shining 
leaves jewelled with scarlet yule- 
berries to deck the kitchen with, 
and make the yule-cake with blithe 
laughter and pride, lay still and 
suffering in her darkened bedroom. 

Geordie Allan did not come 
home at the yule-time, as he had 
expected back in those happy sumi- 
mer days that he would; but Isabel 
did not seem to notice or regret 
his absence. She was too young, 
too simple and guileless, to know 
aught of love’s fierce exacting pas- 
sion but its first warm breath, that 
had barely coloured a few fair 
images on the virgin page of the 
volume of her pure, short, maiden 
life. She never even spoke of him, 
and his name would have blistered 
my lips. 

And so the days ran on, until 
the warm south wind brought the 
warbling lavrocks and lint-whites, 
the budding pyramid clusters of li- 
lac blossoms, and the early snow- 
white spray of the sloe-thorn bloom 
on its leafless boughs ; and then | 
began to hope my darling would 
get well, and walk along the mossy 
braes with me once more. 

I got out her little plaid cloak 
and renewed its tassels and buttons. 
I made herapretty warm blue dress ; 
I showed her the beautiful green 
satin-edged ribbon and new comb 
I had bought for her, and tried to 
make her promise me she would 
get well enough to wear them be- 
fore the spring flowers gave place 
to the summer roses. 

She smiled her wan little cheer- 
ful smile, and said, 

*O yes, dear Helen, I hope so; 
I am better to-day.’ 

She was ‘better’ next day too, 
she said. ‘ Better’ every morning 
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the sun shone, and I kept gladly 
believing it, though her large liquid 
eyes seemed shadowed through her 
transparent eyelids, and the little 
pretty face had all sunk away from 
the pinched waxen-white features. 
The lilacs had faded red brown, the 
lavrocks had ceased to sing in the 
hot noonday sun, the few roses 
around Linngielie scented the air, 
and strewed the paths with shell- 
like gem petals of crimson and 
white; and the little plaid cloak and 
the new blue frock, all unworn yet, 
hung in the closet. She was ‘ bet- 
ter’ these long warm sunny days, 
though she could scarcely sit up 
for more than half an hour at atime 
now, and I stayed all day and all 
night long beside her, reading to 
her or singing for her. 

People were very kind to us both 
then; I never knew how much 
sympathy and good-nature had been 
dormant towards us, and only need- 
edawaking. Neighbours oftencame 
in to cheer Isabel with pleasant 
‘crack,’ or bring presents of simple 
dainties to tempt her, and one still 
warm May evening Margery an- 
nounced Mr. Allan, the minister. 
He had been officiating in another 
parish all the winter and spring, 
and we had never seen him in our 
house as yet. 

Isabel received him with her usual 
simple gentleness; I dared scarcely 
look at him. 

He was a grave, stern, but not 
unkindly or ungraciously mannered 
man. He was evidently touched 
with compassion for the meek suf- 
fering little lassie, and spoke to her 
softly and tenderly—spoke to her 
in Geordie’s voice—of the freedom 
from pain or sorrow in the land of 
the leal; kindly read, and earnestly, 
kindly prayed with her; and then, 
just as he was leaving, he said, with 
a friendly air and smile as of one 
who wishes to be cordial and con- 
fidential, 

‘I think ye knew my son Geor- 
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die, Miss Isabel? He who was 
here last summer-time ; ay, just a 
twelvemonth syne ?” 

*O yes,’ she said, with a slight 
flush and a bright smile, ‘ we knew 
him weel, didn’t we, Helen? and 
the Doctor too.’ 

‘So I thought,’ said the minister, 
nodding his head pleasantly ; ‘ ye 
haven’t heard the news, then ?’ 

‘No, that we haven't; we've 
never seen or heard of him syne 
he left,’ said Isabel eagerly, but 
quite freely and unembarrassed. 
‘What is it, Mr. Allan ?’ 

‘Why, he’s gone—and he’s no 
but twenty-three, yemustmind, Miss 
Bellenden, to me: ‘he has gone 
a-wooing, and got a wife, and a 
bonnie good lassie she is too—an 
English girl; her father and I were 
old college friends, and I daresay 
it was so that Geordie met her.’ 

I heard Isabel’s voice replying 
cheerfully and pleasantly to him ; 
and when he was gone I came in, 
and, winding my arms around her, 
burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

‘Dinna ye greet, Helen! Why 
do ye greet, dear?’ she asked ten- 
derly. 

‘QO, my lassie, don’t grieve for 
him! Don’t think of him ; he was 
not worthy ofyour love, or he would 
not have forgotten it!’ I cried. 

*O, dear Helen,’ she said, with 
atone of surprise and a slight smile 
and blush, ‘ I never thought of such 
athing. It was naught but lad and 
lass folly, and I daresay Geordie 
forgot it as soon as I did.’ 

And I had sinned against my 
soul for this ! 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue glory of the midsummer ra- 
diance shone down on the molten 
silver of the gently dimpling, rip- 
pling waves, and clothed the old 
bare alder boughs full fresh and 
green with rustling leaves. The 
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wee lambies, grown plump and 
white, lay like snowdrift in the sweet 
thick grass of the meadows, among 
the sheets of starry gowans and 
violets in the mossy hedge hollows. 
The azure blue of the sky tinted 
the waving slopes, where the tall 
luxriant lint was blooming into bell. 
The sweet, sweet summer-time was 
abroad o’er all the glad earth, but 
my little Isabel lay dying. 

‘ Ye have been ower good to me, 
dear Helen,’ she said that last even- 
ing, lying in her little white bed, 
moved close beside the window so 
that she could watch the setting 
sun, going down a pathway of bur- 
nished glory tothe blinding radiance 
of the west—‘ as it were a sea of 
glass mingled with fire.’ ‘ Ye have 
been sae good, dear lassie, an’ I 
must have wearied ye sair, this lang, 
lang while.’ 

‘O, my darling,’ I sobbed, ‘would 
to God I might keep ye a whiles 
mair to “ weary” me, as ye call it ! 
Ye maun say ye forgive me, Isabel, 
for it was most my doing to work 
ye all this ruth and pain.’ 

‘ Dear lassie’—it was strange to 
see how the difference was marked 
between us now ; she, the peaceful 
sufferer, just putting on her robe 
of immortality, had grown so much 
older in wisdom and sweet gravity, 
that I, the poor, weeping, friendless 
one to be left behind in the world’s 
dark dool, seemed the younger by 
far in words and ways—‘dear lassie, 
ye must not talk sae. It is doubt- 
less sent for your chastisement, as 
the minister said, but it’s nae but 
the short way hame for me!’ 

Just at midnight, when the young 
beaming moon was soaring high, her 
mind wandered in a bit way, and 
she began to talk of things long 
syne ; and then she turned for the 
last time on her pillow, and looked 
at me long and steadily, with the 
light of eternity shining through her 
eyes, omniscient in angel beauty. 

‘Sair woe ye have had, dear 
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Helen. Ye maun have joy before 
ye die. And ye will remember me 
then, and say good-bye for me to 
Geordie.’ 

‘ Who, dear ?’ 

‘Geordie Allan. Ye ken, Helen, 
when he wins hame ye will see 
him, and tell him to remember me 
wi’ you. Dinna greet, dear Helen”’ 

They were the last words my 
lassie spake. 


The harvest time ripened full, 
and the golden stubble-fields grew 
bare and white again beneath the 
winter frost ; the snow-drifts piled 
high with the north wind, blowing 
snell and keen, and melted before 
the western sea-breeze and the 
smile of spring-time, many and 
many a long year in their tireless 
course. 

Many and many a change those 
years had brought to others—years 
of joy or years of woe, of famine 
or of plenty, of honour or of shame, 
of decrease or of increase; but they 
passed o’er my head in the old 
house in Linngielie, with naught 
to mark them but the change of 
seed-time and harvest, summer 
heat or winter cold, without aught 
stranger cares or interests than 
those of our mere daily wants and 
supplies. 

Old Margery was growing feeble, 
and we had sometimes a stout 
strong-armed lassie to assist her ; 
but save for this, we three—the 
Doctor, Margery, and I—lived our 
lives alone. 

My step-brother was kinder to 
me than of old, and oft talked 
or advised with me in small busi- 
ness matters, seeing that I was 
now settled into a steady grave 
woman, getting into middle age ; 
and after the bitter feverish agony 
of the time, when I had to murder 
with stifles and struggles my dead 
youth, and its hopes and love and 
joys, and buried it deep for aye, 
I lived a still calm life enough. 
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It might have been even a cheer- 
ful life, if that dead heart had not 
turned stony cold in my breast, and 
withered away even a smile of 
gladness. 

I often wondered much if it could 
be possible that it was only twenty 
years ago syne I was a blithe 
laughing lassie of fifteen, running 
home from school with my books, 
and hastening along little Isabel's 
shorter steps to the old white 
wooden manse gate, where mother 
was many a time standing with the 
smiling reproach, 

‘Ye need not fash yourselves, 
bairns; the soup and meat for your 
dinners is aye keeping.’ 

Only twenty years syne! I could 
have thought it a century and 
more ! 

The long grass was waving green 
on her grave and father’s now. 
The primroses had bloomed for 
eleven summers over little Isabel, 
sleeping beside them in Airdrie 
churchyard, and there were white 
hairs fast threading the dark shin- 
ing locks that I had been so proud 
of, in that summer-time before my 
youth died—that summer-time 
when I believed Geordie Allan 
loved me. I had never seen him 
since that August evening when he 
bade me that silent farewell eleven 
years ago—I had never even heard 
of him for seven years and more. 

There was a new minister in Mr. 
Allan’s pulpit now; and I heard 
no farther than that Geordie’s 
home—a home made blessed by 
children’s faces—was in a southern 
English town, where his wife lived 
with her relatives whilst he was 
away at sea. 

It was the third day of that 
eleventh August —the very anni- 
versary that, spite of myself, I could 
neither forget nor pass over like 
other days—and as I sat in the 
still summer air in the little porch, 
silently sewing, each incident of 
that warm sunny evening came 
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freshly to my mind, as it were but 
an hour agone. I thought I could 
mark the very print of Geordie’s 
foot in the sand of the path, see 
his short fair curls stirring in the 
breeze, and catch the flash of his 
eyes, and his warm quick breath, 
as he stooped towards me to press 
my hand. before he turned away. 
My heart beat fast and high as it 
had not done through all these 
dour desolate years ; for his voice 
seemed to echo in my ears, and 
his presence to draw nigh and 
hover round me. 

The wild sudden restlessness 
changed to wilder throbs of expec- 
tation, and my seam dropped un- 
heeded to the ground, while I wait- 
ed and watched in the evening 
calm for the news I felt sure had 
thus heralded its coming. 

The waves, as of old, beat 
steadily in roll and plash against 
the cliffs, and their symphony came 
rolling softly up in unison with the 
warbling of the mavis in the thorn- 
bush by the gate, until its swinging 
click startled away his song. 

A stranger came up the path, 
paused at the little loaning leading 
to the byre—a tall, stout, broad- 
chested man, with a florid face, 
and fair hair, and bushy long 
whiskers—walking with a swaying 
sailor gait, and dressed with sailor 
easy carelessness of costume. 

He caught sight of my figure in 
the porch as he stood irresolute, 
and quickening his pace came for- 
ward. He took off his hat, and 
smiled with sailor gallantry. Ay, 
but the familiar action! ay, but 
the too well-kenned smile! 

‘Can you tell me, madam, if the 
Doctor or Miss Bellenden—Miss 
Bellenden! ’tis ye yourself!’ The 
southern speech and accent slipped 
away in his excitement. ‘I canna 
be mistaken; ye are Miss Helen 
Bellenden !’ 

And my hand was held fast in 
Geordie Allan’s grasp. 
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It was not until he had spiered 
me at least a hundred questions, 
and I had answered as calmly as I 
might, for my brain was aye whirl- 
ing like one distraught, and he had 
been sitting opposite to me for a 
full hour—sitting in his very old 
place in the window-seat, like and 
so unlike the Geordie Allan I had 
known, changed by the storms of 
the world, and wind and weather, 
into this staid, brawny, middle- 
aged-looking man, though he was 
no but thirty-three, with a bronzed 
cheek, a heavy-lined brow, and a 
loud bass voice, unchanged in the 
kindly glint of his bright honest 
blue eyes, and a certain touch of 
his old winning smile—not until 
then did I venture to speak of 
Isabel, and give him her message ; 
and as I did so, my sorely-shaken 
heart, roused from its long stony 
calm, broke out in bitter weeping 
and sobs that seemed to rend me. 

‘Poor little lassie!’ he said 
gently ; ‘ poor pretty little lassie! 
But she is better off, Helen. Ye 
would not have her back ?” 

He paused a moment, and then 
rose and came round to my side 
of the little window table. 

* Dinna greet for her, dear Helen,’ 
he said, repeating the words I had 
told him; ‘dinna greet, dear Helen.’ 

I smothered back and wiped 
away my tears, and thinking he 
was going, I rose to my feet also. 

‘Ye have not asked me aught 
of myself,’ he said, with a smile of 
reproach. ‘I thought an old friend 
would have cared to know.’ 

‘No, I have not,’ I returned 
hurriedly, and trembling as I spoke. 
‘I know sae very little of ye or 
yours, but I hope your wife and 
all—’ 

‘My wife?’ he interrupted in 
surprise; ‘then ye do not even 
know? Why, I have been a widower 
these three years, Helen.’ 

Ido not know what I said in 
reply, if I spoke ever a word. 


On the Eve of All Saints. 


‘Out o’ sight out o’ mind, I sup- 
pose,’ he said, shaking his head. 
‘I have not quite sae forgotten ye, 
Helen. Ye have been in my mind 
many a day of late. Shall I tell 
you why?” 

‘Why ?’ I said mechanically. 

Geordie laughed a little,and then 
took my hand easily and familiarly, 
as one who was sure of his right. 

‘Because I have got four mo- 
therless bairns, Helen,’ he said, 
‘and I remembered well how neat, 
and douce, and kind Helen Bel- 
lenden used to be in the days of 
lang syne, and thought how fortu- 
nate they would be if I could but 
win her to keep them from scaith 
and wrong as their kind mother 
and my leal wife.’ 

His words died away, and even 
amid the rainbow tints of speech- 
less joy my foolish woman’s heart 
sank under the cold gray shadow 
of disappointment. Not even the 
memory of that boyish fancy where- 
on my early maiden folly had built 
its vain feckless hopes seemed to 
have remained with him ; not even 
a word to tell that it had changed 
now into the truth and earnest of 
a man’s strong love. He had but 
sought me to fill his dead wife’s 
vacant place in his household ; he 
had but wooed me as the nurse and 
guardian ofthat dead wife’s children. 

And I had loved him all my 
life—loved him once better than 
my own soul, better than aught in 
earth or heaven beside! 

Welladay, but true love is often- 
times its own and only best re- 
ward; and I learned then, what 
many a sore heart learns earlier, 
that never in this world is it mea- 
sured again to you in the measure 
wherewith ye have meted it. 

But the sacred gift of my tender 
marriage-rights, and the knowledge 
that the heart of my husband doth 
safely trust in me, have made me 
now as happy as mortals can hope 
to be. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
HORACE’S FIRST SATIRE. 
(Qut fit, Maecenas, &¢.) 
ON MAN’S INCONSISTENCY AND AVARICE. 


How comes it, my friend—for you must have been struck 
With the fact—be man’s lot the result of good luck, 

Or else by his honest endeavour invented, 

The querulous creature is never contented ? 

His fate seems designed satisfaction to miss, 

And every one else’s the acme of bliss. 


The soldier, worn-out with long service or war, 
Protests that the merchant is happier far ; 

The merchant, when tempests are tossing his ships, 
Declares that a soldier's life naught can eclipse— 
‘The battle is fought, and at once you're a hero, 

Or death on the field brings you quickly to zero !’ 
The lawyer, whom clients tease morning and night, 
Vows Hodge at the plough-tail is happier quite ; 
Whilst Hodge, called by business to journey to town, 
Deems cits alone happy, and sighs he’s a clown. 

I'd keep quoting cases of just the same sort, 

But then I should bore you. To cut matters short, 
Imagine that Heaven—the thought may be strange 
Took folks at their word, saying, ‘ Hey, presto, change ! 
Begone, son of Mars, to your counting-house stool ; 
You, barrister, hence, be a clodpole and fool. 

Be off ; from this moment your stations are changed. 
You stop? And yet all is so nicely arranged ! 

They would not accept, though one offered them this, 
Their own chosen road to ‘ the acme of bliss.’ 

It’s enough to make Jove puff in anger his cheek, 
And vow that he’ll never again be so weak 

As to listen to mortals, their groans and their pray’rs, 
Or bother himself about mundane affairs. 


But come ; for our subject a sportive vein’s best, 
Since many a true word is spoken in jest— 

As nurses will medicine cunningly cram 

Into babies, deep hidden in raspberry jam. 

But, joking aside, for a moment show cause 

Why man should thus labour without let or pause. 
Yon ploughman who turns the stiff clods of the soil, 
Yon publican doomed in his tavern to moil, 
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The soldier and sailor who skim every main, 

Will honestly each one his object explain : 

They toil that, when age shall have dimmed manhood’s fire, 
To ease and enjoyment they then may retire. 


Go, friends—it’s a course I can strongly advise— 
To the small, toiling ant. Go, observe, and ‘ be wise.’ 
How she works, how she adds every day to her store, 
Well aware, and not heedless, of what lies before. 
When Winter comes on, with his snows from the north, 
No longer to labour abroad she goes forth, 
But lives on her hoard ; while, to compass your aim— 
For you are both summer and winter the same— 
The fire, and the sword, and the sea you will brave, 
Nor respite nor rest for a moment you crave. 
And why? Fresh resources from fortune to screw, 
And hinder your friends being richer than you! 

* * * * * 


Old Tantalus’ story is very well known ; 

Change only the name, and the moral’s your own. 
You hoarders of money, your labour’s profuse 

To get at the cash; but you know not its use. 
Just list to my moral—when once you’ve enough, 
Stop short ; cease pursuing the perilous stuff. 


There once was a miser—concise is the tale— 

So rich, that his cash by the bushel he’d bale. 

His dress was a slave’s, unbecoming his station, 

And e’en to his death-day he dreaded starvation. 

That death-day how solemn! They found him one morning 
In bed, with his throat cut ; so, misers, take warning! 
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